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Investment Bankers Association of America 
Holds 33rd Annual Meeting in Chicago 


John C. Folger Is Reelected President for 1944-1945—-New Committee to Aid Small 
Business—Consider Shifting Office to Washington 


The thirty-third Annual Meeting and War Finance Conference of the Investment 

gg Association was held in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel from Nov. 26 to 
ov. 29 

Officers inducted at the meeting were: John C. Folger, Folger, Nolan & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., President; Julien H. Collins, Harris, Hall & Co., Chicago; Hal H. Dewar, Dewar, 
Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Tex.; Henry H. Egly, Dillon, Read & Co., New York; 
Charles S. Garland, Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore; and Edward Hopkins, Jr., Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, Vice-Presidents. 

Among the principal speakers at the meeting were: James V. Forrestal, Secretary of ata aiias tl : 
the Navy; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of ‘General ome Corporation; The Earl ot! it is really a privilege so'be Lane ME cheat perigee gn 
Halifax, Brit- ciliate ticle eee eas —® an opportun- 
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Pricing for Future Prosperity 


New York, N. Y., Thursday, December 7, 1944 


Facts and Fallaciés 
About Post-War Jobs 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR.* 
Chairman of General Motors Corporation 


Industrialist Warns We Are Gradually Losing Our Economic Freedom 
Which Threatens Loss of Political Freedom. Says Reconversion Prob- 
lem Is Not a “One Term” Job, and If Not Solved It May Turn the Spiral 
of Business Downward: Stresses Importance of Providing Jobs by a 
Sound National Policy Based on Confidence in Enterprise and Not on 
Deficit Financing and Urges Tax Reform Aimed at Creating Rather Than 
Distributing Wealth. Favors Small Business Encouragement and Urges 
Greater Utilization of Our Resources and Removal of Obstacles Imposed 
by One Group or Another. 
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John C. Folger 


with the exception of Alfred P. 
Sloan’s talk, which begins in the 
next column. We regret that 
the paper situation prevented 
our giving at this time all of 


- Facilitating a Free Competitive System. Sees Need 

_ for Currency Reduction to Prevent Inflation and 
‘Maintain Prices That Reflect Competitive Values in 
Free and Fair Markets. 
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confronted 


~ with, how the 


picture looks, 
but more par- 
ticularly the 


was appointed by the Association 
to consider the problem of financ- 
ing smaller corporations, the IBA 
thereby joining the growing num- 


problems as we pass from war to 
peace. 


the committee reports and it is 
our hope that these necessarily 
omitted can be published in 
subsequent issues. 


. Post-war pricing, like post-war prosperity, 
must be conditioned by the war. 

There are two main conditions which the war 
‘imposes upon prices: One is the condition of 
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wars, and that they will do so after present war. 
A third condition is one of mixed surpluses and shortages of 
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Some More Observations on the 
Peacetime Conscription Issue 


Views of Representative Wadsworth of New York, Co-Author of Pending Training | 
Bill, and Others Given in Today’ s Issue. | 


We are able to accommodate in this issue some more of the observations submit- | 
ted in connection with our symposium on the proposal calling for a program of universal | 
Other comments previously published appeared in our 
issues of Nov. 23, Nov. 30 and, as noted in the earlier. issue, our.sole objective in conduct- | 
ing this survey and in publishing the opinions thus obtained is for the purpose of helping | 
Those desirous of making known their views | 
and opinions should address their comments t> Editor, Commercial and Financial Chron- | 


military conscription in peacetime. 


to clarify public thinking on the question. 


icle, 25 Spruce St., New York 8, N. Y. 


In connection with this symposium, we would.call attention to several recent discus- | 
sions of the subject which appeared in the “Chronicle” of Oct. 26, starting on the cover | 
These reflected the opinions of, respe:tively, a prominent Catholic educator, mem- 


page. 





bers 


of the Presbyterian Church, and 
tne Frresident of a prominent edu- 


of the New York Synod » 
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cational institution. 


As already stated, we are re- 
producing herewith some of the 
in 
nana; others wiil be given in sub- 


unpublished remarks now 


sequent issues. 





HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


Representative in Cengress 
From New York 


My views concerning compul- 
sory military training in peace- 


time are as follows: 


I believe it the duty .of every 


young man, 
physically 
qualified, to 
undergo train- 
ing which will 
enable him 
better to de- 
fend his coun- 
try. An ac- 
ceptance of 
this obligation, 
declared in a 
statute, is de- 
mocracy at its 
best. I believe 
that such 
training, pur- 
sued upon a 
democratic 
basis, would 
make the 
country strong 
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Free Markets and Venture Capital 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


Emphasizing the Necessity of Free: Markets and Venture Capital to the 
Continued Progress of the Nation, Mr. Schram Points Out That “Some- 
body Must Find the Money to Put Back of Every Job,” 
“Through the Constant Development:of New Ventures Can Employment 
He Enumerates the Defects of the Present Tax System, 
and Lists Nine Objectives of a Sound Tax Program, of Which the 

we om on Corporate Enterprise and the Provision of | 
Incentives for Investment Occupy First Place. 


As I face this distinguished audience, I am impressed with the 
deep significance of the subject to which I am going to invite your 
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thoughtful at- 
tention today. 
Do not mis- 
understand 
me—I am not 
impressed 
with what I 
am going ito 
say, but with 
the problem 
itself. This 
problem is 
one that de- 
serves the 
earnest con- 
sideration of 
all who have 
the welfare of 
their country 
at heart. 
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enough in a military sense to dis- 
courage aggression against us, and 
thus go far toward keeping us at 
peace. We should lead the world 


along 


tribute everything we can toward 
the abolition of war. But we can- 
not lead and command respect for 
our righteousness unless we are 
strong. 

I believe that universal military 
training, bringing together as it 
would young men from every 


the paths of peace and con- 


That which 
we can talk 
about, can become that which we 
do. 
and expression. 
and free expression on our. sub- 
ject today are necessary if those 
programs which are necessary to 
our freedom are to be carried out. 
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Schram at a luncheon meeting of 
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-| world. 


There is nothing either good or 
bad, said Shakespeare, but think- 
ing makes it so. In Europe, men 
thought themselves into the dom- 
ination of the omnipotent State. 
was nothing inevitable 
about it, but, like men who fix 
their eyes on an abyss and stand 
on its edge, at length they plunged 
into it. 

I have the honor to represent 
the greatest free market in the | 
It is a market open to all 








on perfect equality. Free markets 
are necessary companions to free- 
dom of ownership, and both free 
markets, and freedom to own, are 
essential to the liberties which 
this nation cherishes. 
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Spencer Trask & Go. 
To Admit R. |. Glark 





Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges, will admit R. Inslee 
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Over-the-Counter | Versus 
Listed or Auction Markets 


By RAYMOND MURRAY 





Writer Points Out the Limitations of the Auction Markets |’ 
for All Securities and the Disastrous Effects of Destroying |” 


The Over-the-Counter Business. 


Under the pretense of protecting the uninformed in- 
vestor some well meaning people are again raising the much 
debated question of listed or auction markets for all securi- 
ties sold to the public. This problem has been investigated 
and studied by experts in the past but the evidences ‘are 
either forgotten or not understood by those who are now 
struggling with the situation. 


Auction Markets 


Auction markets for securities brings to mind the quali- 
fied and regulated New York Stock Exchange list. Each 
stock in the auction list of that market is represented by a 
specialist who is ready to buy or sell at a bid or asked price 
représenting a spread which varies with very definite rules 
and conditions. 

(Continued on page 2513) 


The SEC Decision on the B 
“5% Spread Yardstick’’ 


Dealing with this same subject, we concluded last week’s 
editorial by saying: 

“Believing that the Commission erred in finding 
that the so-called interpretation is not a rule, and be- 
lieving that permitting this to stand would constitute a 
dangerous precedent, we are hoping that an appeal will 

_ be taken.” <i 


Today we consider specifically some of the reasons back 
of this hope. 


During the course of the proceedings the attorneys for 





_the Securities Dealers Committee asked that a trial examiner 


be appointed to take testimony. The Commission denied this 
request. 
The NASD, based upon a questionnaire addressed to -its 
members, attempted to foist a “5% spread philosophy” on 
them, and hence ultimately on the industry generally, upon 


_the alleged ground that the answers in 71% of the reported | 


transactions justified such a course. 


We believe the taking of testimony would have 
proved beyond any doubt that neither the NASD survey 
nor its interpretation, correctly established trade custom 
and usage in over-the-counter transactions. 

(Continued on page 2464) 
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Compulsory Military Training 
By HENRY I. HARRIMAN* 

Vice-Chairman, New England Power Association 
Prominent Industrialist Maintains That a Compulsory Military Training 
Law, Making Such Sweeping Changes in Our National Policy, Should 
| Not Be Passed Under the Emotional Pressure of War and Should Be 
Delayed Until the Country Has Been Fully Convinced of Its Necessity. 
Stresses the Importance of Small and Highly Mechanized Military 
Forces. in Modern War and Sees No Necessity for Disrupting Educa- 
tional and Business Life by Universal Military Training and Doubts 
Whether Such Training Is the Best and Most Economical Means of 
Amproving and Maintaining Health or Decreasing Illiteracy. 
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itary training 
for the male 
youth of. the 
land in times 
of peace. 
They. are ask- 
ing for imme- 
diate action 
on this matter 
without 
awaiting the 
end of the 
war and the 
‘return of our 
troops who 
are overseas, 





knowing the 
nature of the 
peace organ- 


Hen I. H iman t Pr 
cy, eee ization which 


The High Command of both the Army and the Navy have recom- 
mended*to Congress immediate action providing for one year of 





universal mil-® 


and without 





will be set up by the United Na- 
tions to prevent future wars of 
aggression. In their statements 
they assume, without proof, that 
one year of universal military 
training is required for the na- 
tional security, and if this pvint 
can be proved I should join with 
them in asking for immediate en- 
actment of the law which they 
suggest. However, I submit (a) 





*A statement made by Mr. Har- 
riman before a group. of college 
presidents and deans in Metro- 
politan New York on Dec. 4, 1944. 
Mr. Harriman is Chairman of a 
Committee of the American Coun- 
cil of Education to study compul- 
sory military training. 

(Continued on page 2514) 





problems in 
managing a 
two-price 
system? To 
sell goods 
abroad for 
less than the 
domestic 
prices means 
that the goods 
cannot be sold 
abroad at do- 
mestic prices 
or that we are 
willing to 
carry on.a 
form of cut- 
throat compe- 
tition in the 
markets of 
other people 
while we demand higher prices 





Dr. Ivan Wright 


a : 
The Two-Price System 
: By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 
Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 
Economist Points Out Defects of Selling for Export at Lower Than 
Domestic Price. Urges That Free Markets and Competitive Price Levels 
Be Maintained to Stimulate Volume Business Activity. 


According to the news reports, serious consideration is being 
given to a two-price system to aid American export trade. 


What 





— would be the» 





and more stable prices at home. 
In all such’ considerations it 
should be remembered that other 
countries can retaliate in this 
form of commercial warfare. Ex- 
cept in the cases of products 
which foreign countries wanted 
and in which competition with 
their own production was not a 
matter of consideration, it would 
be quite logical for foreign coun- 
tries to protect their markets 
against the dumping of goods in 
their markets at prices below the 
costs of production, or below the 
selling prices in the producing 
countries. If there is any one 
justification for tariffs to protect 


civilian production, it is this con- |} 


dition where a country dumps its 
surplus on another country’s home 
(Continued on page 2469) 
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New England Securities © 


| 




















Dividends 


74 Trinity Place, 











PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.75 


1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price—28 
Circular on request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400_ 


3.65 


Ea F 
m Uwe ; 


ew York6,'N. Y. 
Teletype: NY 1-375 | 











6th 
WAR LOAN 


Buy 
That Extra Bond 


Now 





Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 





Teletype NY 1-1666 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N: Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Warp & € 0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





Aetna Life 

American Hardware* 
Boston & Maine, Pfds. 
Brockway Motor* 
Cuban Tobacco, Pfd. 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Deep Rock Oil 
Electrolux * 

Emerson Radio 
Franklin Stores 
General Machinery 
Liberty Aircraft New 
Maine Central Pfd. 
Moxie* 

Philip Carey 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Purolator* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Standard Stoker 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 

U. S. Truck Lines 
Wickwire Spencer 
Wyandotte Worsted 


| INDUSTRIALS 


Aetna Standard Eng. 
Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Bird & Son* 

British Gaumont 

Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co 

Cons. Cement “A”* 

Drackett Co. 

Eagle Fire Insurance 

Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & Welding 
Gleaner Harvester 

Great American Industries * 
Haskelite Mfg. Co 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Marmon Herrington 

Merchants Distilling 

Mokan 

Oxford Paper 

Punta Alegre Sugar 

Remi _ Arms 

Riley 
H. H. Releetees Co. 
Shamrock Oil 

Standard Comm’! Tobacco 
Tekheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Drill “A” & “B” 
United Stove 


TEXTILES 


Alabama Miuills* 

Aspinook Corp. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning 

Botany Worsted, Com. & Pfd. 
Consolidated Textile 

Goodall Sanford 

H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Merrimac Mills 

Palmer Bros. 

U. S. Finishing, Pfd. 

United Piece Dye, Com. & Pfd. 


UTILITIES 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Federal Water 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.*« 
Portland Elec. ote 2? Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro dy & Elec. Pfd. 
Republic Natural Gas 

Southwest Natural Gas 


| ELECTRONICS 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
General Instrument* 
International Detrola* 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory* 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


CHICAGO TRACTIONS 


2 
5 


*Cireular on Request i 


WARD & € 0. 


EST, 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 


Direct ‘Phone - Fptedelphie 
Hartf’d 6111 Barr 6024 Bos. 2100 


























AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend Aug. 31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears $4.05) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—12% 


Circular on Request 


HOITROSE S TROSTER, 
Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





Teletype: NY 1-375 | 

















Resistoflex Corporation 
Common Stock 


Prospectus upon request 


HERRICK,WADDELL & Co., INC. | 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











| 
Magnavox Corp.* ~ 
| 


York, observing that 


Bank of Manhattan Co. Estimated Speraiinn 
Earnings for 1944 At $4,800,000: Baker 


Referring in his annual report to the war, J. Stewart Baker, 
Chairman of the Board of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. of New 
“victory over our enemies is the immediate 
goal for which our men are so valiantly fighting on battle fronts 


throughout the world,” declared that “so, too, on the home front, 
this should be our goal to the gy snail of al all else. Nothing must be 


allowed to interfere with the suc-®——— 


cessful prosecution of the war, but | 


this does not mean we should give 
no thought to the problems which 
will face us after victory has been 
attained.” Continuing, Mr. Baker 
said, in part: “It is not enough 
that jobs are available. The youth 
of our country, throughout its 
whole history, has been fired with 


ambition and the desire to get| 


ahead. Government cannot give 


these returning men the oppor-. 


tunities they want and business 
can do so only if it is allowed to 
function unhbampered by oppres- 
sive laws and regulations and if it 
is not penalized for being suc- 
cessful.” 


will not be interested in expand- 
ing their operations if the in- 
creased volume will produce an 
insignificant profit after taxes.” 
He went on to say that “business, 
rather than being penalized for 
taking additional risks, should be 
encouraged and the rewards in- 


stead of being less should be} 


more.” Mr. Baker added: 
“Would there be any greater in- 
centive to a business to expand its 
activities than to have its excess 
profits taxed at a lower rate than 
its normal profits? Then, it would 
be the aim of every. business to 
become subject to an _ excess 
profits tax and so reap the bene- 
fits of doing a larger and larger 
volume: The present . excess 


‘|profits tax, which might more 


properly be known as war profits 
tax, should be repealed immedi- 
ately after hostilities cease, and in 
its place a tax levied which would 
be an incentive to businesses, 
small and large, to increase their 
tivities. It is my belief that a 
tix. based on the principle that 
‘greater the profits which a 
business can produce through ex- 
vanding its- volume the -smaller 
the rate of taxation. would do 
more than anything else to stimu- 
late our national economy, in- 
crease our national income, and 


provide jobs 
period, 
“Free enterprise and the profit 
system have marched down 
through the years.,shoulder to 





(Continued on page 2514) 





Daniel F. Rice Go. to 
Enlarge Facilities 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The first ma- 
jor expansion in many months of 
facilities of a La Salle Street brok- 
erage and investment house was 
revealed in the announcement 





| that Daniel F. Rice and Company 
| will move their offices to the third 
floor northeast corner space of the 
Board of Trade Building on or 
about Jan. 1. This space is one of 
the largest on La ‘Salle Street 





Mr. Baker likewise pointed out 
‘| that “after the war business men 


in the post-war | 


shoulder with the individual in- | way, New York City. 
itiative. the self-reliance 27d the} these circulars may be had from 


adaptable for a brokerage or in- 
_vestment firm. According to 

gan & Farwell, managing agefi 
b. the building, the new quarters 
will be ‘completely modernized, 
incorporating many new features 
not heretofore seen in investment 
office design. 

Daniel F. Rice and Company, 
organized in 1923, have been ten- 
ants of the Board of Trade Build- 
ing since construction. The firm 
are members of the New York and 


Board of Trade, Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and other stock and 
commodity exchanges. Partners 
include Daniel F. Rice, Joseph J. 
Rice, Walter T. Rice and Wm. F. 
Rowley. Offices are maintained 
in New York, Miami, Miami 
Beach, Champaign, Danville, Pe- 
oria, Rochelle, [llinois and Ft. 
Dodge, Ia. 

rr  - ——— 


Lazard Freres Admit 
Murnane as Partner 


Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that George Murnane 
has been admitted as a general 
partner in their firm. Mr. Mur- 
nane’s admission to the firm was 
previously reported in the Finan- 





| cial Chronicle of Nov. 16. 


-— oo 
Situations of Interest | 


Preferred and common stock of 
U. S. Finishing and United Piece 
Dye offer interesting situations, 
according to circulars just issued 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
Copies of 





the firm upon request. 


ii 


Chicago Stock Exchanges, Chicago. 





and by dealers: , 





CHICAGO i 


BOSTON. MASS. 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. ! 
Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 | 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 




















An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


; 
Long-Bell Lumber 

| Common 

(Circular sent upon request) 

| COMSTOCK & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 257 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 


Magnavox Common 





Garrett Corporation 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System CG 537 


Morton Lachenbruch 
With Townsend, Graff 


Morton Lachenbruch has be- 
come associated with Townsend, 
Graff & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York 
City, members 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. } 
L achenbruch, 
a specialist in 
unlisted se- 
curities, is 
well known in | 
Wall Street 
trading circles 4 


throughout 
the country. ; 
For many ; 
years he con- 
ducted his 
own  invest- 
ment business 
in New York City and recently 
has been with Ward & Co., in 
charge of the wholesale, reorgan- 
ization, and arbitrage depart- 
ments. 


Clarence R. Hayes !s 
With Bacon, Stevenson 


Bacon, Stevenson & Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges,. announce that 
Clarence R. Hayes is now associ- 
ated with them. 


- — OS 
Hayner & Hill With 
Slayton & Company, Inc. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Charles: W. 
Hayner and Lee Hill have become 
associated with Slayton & Co., 
Inc., 111.North Fourth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Hayner was for- 
merly Michigan State agent for 





Morton Lachenbruch 











United Funds Management Corp. 
Mr. Hill was with Rathbun & Co. 


American Optical 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Common 
Colonial Stores Pfd. & Com. 
Harris, Seyboldt & Potter 
Laurence Portland Cement 
Midwest Refineries Pfd. & Com. 
Parker Appliances 
Remington Arms 
Valley Mould & Iron 
West ee Steel 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


fice Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share 
Book Value . $16.34 per share 
Market . about $5 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


DALLAS 


























Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 

Southern Union Gas Common 

Se’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Nerth Texas Company 

Galveston-Houston Company 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 
Check us on Scuthwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Houston San Antonio 








DENVER 








We will buy or sell the following: 
Alma Lincoln Mining 
Cresson Cons. Gold 
Elkton 
Empire Lee Mining 
Holly Oil Co. 
Kinney-Coastal Oil 
United Gold Mines Co. 


B. E. SIMPSON & CO. 


Denver 2, Colo. 
300 California Bidg. KEystone 3101 


ST. LOUIS 





























Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


5O9 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















Rosenbaum Adds Two 

Wm. H. Rosenbaum & Co., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
members of the New. York Stock 
Exchange, announce that George 
Himme and. Milton Kritzer are 
now associated with them. 
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maar poem caaa. 
Tybor Stores 


(capital stock) 


Company operates 31 re- 
tail stores. 


Sales up 40% — earned 
surplus increased 90%— 
good growth probabilities. 


Recent price of » about 
$1.00 a share is only 7 
times earnings—with an 
indicated yield of 742% 
based on 1944 dividend. 


Descriptive letter mailed 
on request. 


Raymond CO 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 














Duriron Company 
Common 


Randall Company 


“B” Common 


Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 
VTC 


George R. Cooley «Co. 


be 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 














ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Ince rporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


in "I WAAL ALDECROOT ADEE EO 


Annual Meeting of 
Nat’l Ass’n of Mfrs. 


Prominent marketing executives 
will conduct a “distribution clinic” 
on Dec. 8 as a feature of the War 
and Reconversion Congress. of 
American Industry, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Hotel in New York. 
The session. will be a part of the 
49th annual meeting of. the. Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, which’ opened: a three-day 
session on-Dec.:6:. -An opportunity 





is afforded at. the meeting for top 


Army, Navy and Government pro- 
curement officers to sit down for 
man-to-man‘ talks with the indus- 
trialists’° who.’ produce the. nine 
items most vital. in the efforts 
toward victory. Addresses are 
scheduled by Lt.-Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, commanding the Army 
Service Forces. and J. 
Chairman. of the War Production 
Board. 


Norris of So. Rwy. to 











Address.N. Y. Chamber: 


’ Ernest E. Norris, President of 
Southern Railway System, will 
address the Chamber of Com- 
_merce of the State of New York 
“at the: monthly meeting: today, 
Dec. 7, at 65 Liberty St: His 
subject’ is “Don’t Sell the_ Rail- 
roads. Short.”’ _ Leroy A.-Lincoin, 
President of the Chamber, will 


preside at the meeting. 


A. Krug, 





Jas a further pledge to our armed 











| 


| 
.R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge - Experience + Facilities 
. for Investors 




















Quality Cutlery 


SINCE 1889 
Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
Blades. Cutlery Repair- 
ing of Every Description. 


WECK CUTLERY, Inc. 


45 Nassau St. 
RE. 2-9192 


138 Fulton St. 
CO. 7-1176 





| 
CHART GRID 


For Charting Stocks or 





Bonds; has room for the 
most volatile issues. Free | 
Sample if request is on | 
printed letterhead. 











New York, December 1, 1944. 








We take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. George Murnane 


has this day been admitted as a 
general partner in our firm. 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


























70 PINE STREET 
Telephone: HAnover 2- 7793 








Outlook for PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS 


A summary and practical study of the system 
and its principal underlying companies 


Copics now available 


FIRST OF NEW YORK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5 
Teletype: NY 1-2425 








CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Quebec Pulp & Paper Corp. 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 





| Bank of Montreal 
| Bank of Nova Scotia 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
| Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank 
Provincial Bank 


Royal Bank 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥. 5 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 


























Rickenbacker Sees Returning Service Men 
Giving Nation More Isolationists Than Before 


In Suggesting Debt Cancellation Declares They Should 


Not Be Saddled With Huge U. S. Obligations 


Urging that the United States 


“work realistically with Russia, 


| because these countries and Britain together will be able to preserve 


| the peace for many years to come, 


” Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker, 


Y T . | President of Eastern Air Lines, at a luncheon meeting of the annual 
J P G RUNDY, Inc. | convention of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


165 William St., New York 7, N. ¥.| 
BEekman 3-0840 








La Guardia Calls for 
Observance of 
Pearl Harbor Day 


A proclamation calling for a} 
one-minute observance in New) 
York City of silence and prayer | 
at 2:26 p. m. today (Dec. 7) was. 
issued on Dec. 6 by Mayor La | 
Guardia “in solemn tribute to the 
men and women of our armed 
forces who are giving their lives | 
for their country.” The New 
York “Times,” in reporting this, | 
said: 

In a Pearl Harbor Day procia- | 
mation he also urged every citizen | 
of New York City “to buy at least 
one extra war bond on that day, 


forces..that we stand united be- 
hind them on the road to victory 
and to once again bring to the 
memory: of all, the dastardly deed 
which the Japanese nation perpe- 
trated three years ago at Pearl 
Harbor.” 

All New York is being asked to 

join in the ceremony marking the 
moment of attack, Dee. 7; 1941, 
and to take part in the purchase 
of $25,000,000 worth of Sixth War 
Loan bonds: 
_ During the moment of silence 
the bells of 1,500 churches of 
every denomination will toll in 
recognition of the tragic anni- 
versary. 


Frank Frederic With 
Eq it bh! $ iti “> 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Frank D. 
Frederic has become associated 
with ‘Equitable . Securities Corp.., 
in charge of the Memphis office, 
in the Union Planters Building. 
Mr. Frederic for the last two years 
has been serving as a Captain, in 
the U. S. Marine Corps. For -10 
years prior thereto he was man- 
ager of the municipal department 
for L. K. Thompson & Co. 











|in the Hotel Commodore, on Dec. 
returning®™ 


service men 


country 


isolatio nists 
than we've 
ever had at! 
any time in 
our history.” 
In the view 
of 


‘backer. ‘they 
should not be 
saddled with 
a huge na- 
tional debt.” 
“It might,” he 
said, accord- 
ing to the 
New York 
“Times, ” “be better to cancel the 
debt and let them start from) 





Rickenbacker 


Capt. 


scratch, so that they may win for ! 


themselves the great opportuni- 
ties earlier. generations have en- 
joyed.” 

In his remarks Captain Ricken- 
backer called upon industrialists 
and financiers to “put their 
shoulders to the wheel” to get out 
the . additional war production 
needed on every front. From the 
“Times” we also quote: 


“He said at least one and a half 
years would be required to defeat 
Japan after Germany had been 
conquered, with three years a 
more likely figure, and with later 
guerilla warfare by Javanese con- 
tingents cut off in Malaya, China 
and many Southwest  Pactfic 
islands. 

“ “The next war, if it oecurs, will 
not be conducted by fleets of ships 
and planes, .but by long-range 
bombs and rockets, which are at 
the threshold’ of untold develop- 

ent and expansion. It will be a 
war of long-range artillery duels 
across the oceans.’ 

“Speaking of vost-war aviation. 
Captain Rickenbacker declared 
that air transport was ‘the foun- 
dation for. every. other economic 
development.’ He ascribed the 
growth of the United States to the 
rapid ‘development of saegea 
transportation’ and asserted tha 
rapid communication and trans- 


= 


4 said he regretted to predict that 





“will give this | 
more | 
super - duper | 


Captain | produce 75% to 80% 
Ricken - | eling 


| portation would carry throughout 
the world the same homogeneous 
conditions prevailing in this 
country. 

| “As to the post-war aviation 
| discussions in Chicago, Captain 
| Rickenbacker said he disagreed 
| with ‘the British position that 
| future air travel be shared 50-50 
| with the United States, when we 
of the trav- 
the 


public throughout 


world.’ 

“*We should and will have the 
opportunity for using our know- 
how,’ he declared. 

“Five hundred persons attended 
the luncheon, at which Robert E. 
Dineen, New York State Superin- 





‘heretofore for 


tendent of Insurance, presided.” 


Gardner, Sise Elected 











By Montreal Bank 


B. C. Gardner, general manager 
of the Bank of Montreal, has been 
elected a director and he and Chas. 
F. Sise have been appointed Vice- 





Back the Attack! 


Buy U. S$. Treasury 
6th War Loan 
Bonds 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














6th 








Presidents, it 
hasbeen an- 
nounced. In 
appointing 
him to .a vice- 
presidency, 
the bank con- 
ferred an un- 
usual distinc- 
ition on. Mr. 
Gardner, as it 
has not been 
customary 


-~* & 


-_ —- 


WAR LOAN 


Buy 
That Fie Bond 


Now 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4 -7060 Teletype NY 1-955 




















American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 


Lion Match 
Ohio Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
.. Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















one man to. 
serve simul- 
taneously as 
General Man- 
ager and Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Sise is 
President _ of 
the Bell Telephone Company of 





B. C. Gardner 


}he Members 





Canada and a director of the Bank 
of Montreal, the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation and the Liver- 
; pool & London & Globe Insurance 
| Company, Ltd. He began his busi- 
ness career as engineer with the 








American ‘Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of NewYork. ; 





FARR & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES 





Quotations Upon Request 


mt 


1 3 
| ‘TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123_ 
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6% & 7% 





General Telephone 
$2.50 Conv. Pfd. 


Peoples Light & Power 
$3 Preferred 


| Northern States Power (Del.) 


Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. 
6% Preferred 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE. WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


T 


Preferreds 

















ag 8 a,68 
Public Utility Securities 
Huge Amount of Utility Refunding Anticipated 
After Bond Drive 


October was a banner month for investment bankers handling 


utility issues. About $515,000,000 


much as in the preceding nine months. 


of securities were sold—almost as 
Of the ten months’ total of 


$1,081,564,982 utility financing, only $41,711,030 represented new cap- 
ital financing; and only $104,227,982 represented preferred and com- 


mon stocks. For the year to date 
the largest for any corresponding 
period since 1939 (which exceed- 
ed it by a few millions) and 1936. 
However, the amount of new cap- 
ital financing continues at very 
low levels compared with periods 
prior to 1943. 

November financing was cur- 
tailed by the War Bond Drive 
which lasts until mid-December, 
and with the holiday period com- 
ing shortly thereafter, only two 
or three small issues are expected 
during the balance of the year. 
However, January should again 
witness a flood-tide of offerings, 
judging from the _ preliminary 
plans under way, and the large 
number of banking groups formed. 
Plans appear. currently under way 
for refunding of about $900,000,- 
000 bonds, and $200,000,000 pre- 
ferred stocks. Among companies 
which have indicated plans for 
refunding operations, or which 
may be expected to take some ac- 
tion during the first half of 1945, 
are the following (alphabetically 
arranged): 


Carolina P. & L. 

Central Maine Power 
Community Public Service 
Consumers Power . 
Dallas P. & L. 

Duquesne Light 

Florida Power Corp. 
Indiana General Service 
Indiana Service Corp. 
Jersey Central P. & L. 
Kansas Gas & Electric 
Laclede Gas Light 

Madison Gas & Electric 
Milwaukee Gas Light 
Minnesota P. & L. 
Minneapolis Gas Light 
Missouri P. & L. 
Monongahela West Penn P. S. 
Montana Power 

Mountain States Power 
New England Power Association 
New York Power & Light 
Northern Penn. Power 
Northern States Power (Minn.) 
Ohio Public Service 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric G. & E. 
Pacific G. & E. 
Pennsylvania Edison 
Pennsylvania P. & L. 
Philadelphia Electric Power 
Portland General Electric 
Potomac Edison 

Public Service of N. H. 
Public Service of Oklahoma 
Rochester G. & E. 

St. Louis Public Service 
Scranton Electric 

South Carolina Power 
Southwestern P. 8S. 

‘Texas Electric Service 
‘Texas Power & Light 
‘Tidewater Power 

Toledo Edison 

Union Electric, Missouri 
Wisconsin P. & L. 


The number of common stock 





the amount of utility refunding is 
® 
issues in 1944 has been disap- 
pointingly small. Virtually no 
new money has been raised by 
sale of common stocks. By com- 
mon stock financing these days is 
meant, not the raising of new 
funds, but rather the sale of 
equity interests by holding com- 
panies which are in process of 
eliminating certain holdings—usu- 
ally for the double purpose of 
(1) conforming to the geographi- 
cal requirements of Section 11 of 
the Utility Act, and (2) raising 
cash to complete the retirement 
of senior securities. 


The holding companies and the 
SEC, in framing integration plans, 
have to balance the advantages 
and disadvantages of cash sales 
versus distribution to senior se- 
curity holders. Hence, until plans 
have finally ‘“‘jelled”’ it is diffi- 





inite plans for the public offer- 
ings of these stocks. In the case 
of Standard Gas, public sales have 
narrowed down to one or two 
small lots of stock, though at one 
time several substantial offerings 
were expected. 


Among the common stock issues 
which might be offered publicly 
in 1945 are two subsidiaries of 
National P. & L., Birmingham 
Electric and Carolina P. & L.; 
Columbia Gas might dispose of 
its big electric companies, Dayton 
P. & L. and Cincinnati G. & E.; 
Electric Power & Light might de- 
cide to dispose of its two Dallas 
properties. Middle West may have 
one or two properties for sale. 
North American Power & Light, 
controlled by North American 
Company but not considered an 
integral part of the North Ameri- 
can system, might decide to liqui- 
date two or three items in its 
portfolio. Commonwealth & South- 
ern has expressed some doubt as 
to whether it will distribute or 
sell its smallest northern subsid- 
iary, Southern Indiana G. & E. 


It is very difficult to time any 
of these sales, but it looks as 
though some of them would be 
forthcoming in the next few 
months. Over-counter dealers will 
doubtless also be making “when 
issued”’ markets in newly distrib- 
uted stocks of Standard Gas, if 





and when that company’s plan is 
confirmed by a Federal Court. 





Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 
| American Gas & Power 3-5s 1953 


Lincoln Building 


Corp. 5s 1963 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Direct Wire to Chicago 





LS 


cult for the bankers to make def-. 





Will We Have Another Depression? 


Sylvia F. Porter, Financial.Editor of New York “Post” 
Says Expansion of Foreign Trade Is Essential to Prevent 
Another Depression, and Advertising. Must Play a Part 


to This End. 


“A sharp increase in the world’s .and in particularly America’s 
foreign trade is essential to prevent another depression, for if goods 


do not cross®> 


borders, ar- 
mies wi ) By 
Sylvia F. Por- 
ter, Financial 
Editor § and 


“The New 
York. Post,” 
told the New 
York  Finan- 
cial Advertis- 
ers at a-lunch- 
eon on. last 
Thursday. 
Speaking on 
the topic,“‘Will 
‘We Have An- 
other Depres- 
sion?” Miss 
Porter, who is 
also a nation- 
ally-known magazine writer, au- 
thor and radio commentator, de- 
clared, “there can be no perma- 
nent military peace in a world of 
economic conflict. There can be 
no permanent prosperity and high, 
stable level of employment either 
here or elsewhere unless world 





Sylvia F. Porter 


trade is restored and lifted to new |. 


heights. 
“When goods do not cross bor- 
ders, armies will. And goods can 


not cross borders unless the mone- |. 
is |* 


tary situation in each land 
pulled out of its present chaos and 
stabilized.” 

The danger of another severe 
depression will not show up im- 
mediately after the war, even 
though we may go through tem- 
porary dislocations, Miss Porter 
explained. ““The pent-up demands 
for both old and new products, 
the carry-over of wartime con- 
trols and the surplus of money in 
the United States are sufficiently 
strong factors to hide fundamen- 
tal ills,’ she said. “But the danger 
will be revealed with frightening 
brilliance unless we have achieved 
international economic  under- 
standing and an active world 
trade by the time these factors 
have lost their. strength.” 


Miss Porter hailed the recent 
United Nations Monetary Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods and the In- 
ternational Business Conference 
at Rye as “steps in the right di- 
rection because they recognized 
the vital importance of planning 
to build post-war trade and thus 
peacetime prosperity.” The very 
fact that Government representa- 
tives of 44 United Nations got to- 
gether at Bretton Woods and 
agreed on two schemes to stabilize 
currencies and arrange post-war 
loans is of tremendous signif- 
icance, she remarked, adding-that 
the same importance may. be. at- 
tached to the 52-nation meeting 
of private businessmen at Rye. 


“And those who want.to let na- 
ture take its course and who still 
resent the fact that we are plan- 
ning for prosperity are living in a 
philosophical vacuum,” she’ said. 
“The concept of planning has been 
accepted throughout the. world. 
The real debate centers around 
the sort of planning we do — 
whether we move along demo- 
cratic or totalitarian lines.” 


Creators, buyers and sellers ob. 


advertising in America have a 
key part in this developing .pat- 
tern, she continued. “Advertising 
will be of critical importance. in 
building our markets for goods 
imported. And we must buy from 
other nations as well as.sell: to 
them if our own prosperity. is to 
last. [fh 
“Advertising also will be-im- 
portant in building our exports, 
for through it, new American pro- 
ducers can be educated and en- 
couraged to participate in the 


movement and the mediums for 
financing can be publicized. - 
“We have seen a dramatic illus- 





columnist. of: 


time 


+ 





tration of the way advertising can 
inspire or dampen a public appe- 
tite for products during this war,” 
she concluded. “The responsibility 
of advertising men to switch over 
their talents to molding our peace- 
economy will be even 
greater.” 


Minton Warren With 
Van Alstyne, Noel Co. 


Minton M. Warren has become 
associated with Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, members New York Stock 


Exchange, as 
Director of 
Research. He 


was formerly 
director of re- 
search for 
Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Since his 
graduation 
from Harvard 
in 1910, Mr. 
Warren 
had a varied 
business ex- 
perience, em- 
bracing activ- 
ities in engi- 
neering, avia- 
tion. and fi- 
nance. In the 
engineering field he was con- 
nected with Stone & Webster and 
worked on public utility design 
and construction. He was also 
chief engineer of Technicolor Mo- 
tion Picture Corp. He has main- 
tained a consulting engineering 
practice in New York and Boston 
since 1920. In 1925 he organized 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of hardware and fittings 
for plane companies, and in 1928 
arranged for the manufacture of 
the DeHaviland Moth plane in the 
United States and was appointed 
president of the American com- 
pany. He was later vice-presi- 
dent, manager and director of the 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co. of St. 
Louis, and secretary of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. and Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 


Bowers & Co. Member 
Of Boston Exchange 


PORTLAND, ME.— Bowers & 
Co., Bank of Commerce Building, 
has .been: elected to membership 
in the Boston Stock Exchange. 
Maurice A. Bowers is the Ex- 
change member. He is the only 
member of the Boston Exchange 
residing in the State of Maine. 


Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 


Appears Attractive 

Intersate Aircraft & Eng. Co. 
offers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a circular being distri- 
buted by Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co.., 
25: Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges. 
Copies.of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





Minton M. Warren 











Situations Of Interest 

F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. 
teresting circulars may be 
upon request from F. H. 
& Co. 


ad 





has| 











Pacifie Coast 
Seeurities 


- Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall. Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlaudt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wire to Principal Offices 

















San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 














Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Market gives top signs and 
indicates resumption of move. 
At same time, individual 
stocks show latent possibili- 
ties which make buying ad- 
visable. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


A number of interesting 
signs are beginning to crop up 
in this market. I say interest- 
ing, because many of them in- 
dicate a topping out, while an 
equally respectable number: 
seem to show new moves. So. 
again it’s a market of stocks 
and not a stock market. But 
that is as it should be. For 
you can’t make a dime buying 
the market. You still have to 
narrow your choice down to 


specific stocks. 
ae % 








5 


It is equally significant that 
even among the stocks that 
seem to have the most trouble” 
with old highs there are some 
that show lots of signs that 
old tops aren’t going to stop. 
them for long. From a straight 
trading angle, which means a 
reservation to get out if cer- 
tain levels are broken, some 
of the issues which are cur- 
rently hugging old highs, 
wouldn’t be a bad buy at 
present or.approximate prices. 
For example such stocks as 
Allied Stores (buy between. 
1942 and 20; stop 18) Baldwin 
Lecomotive (buy between 23 
to 2312; stop 22); Crane (buy 
between 25 and 26; stop 24); 
St. Joseph Lead (buy between 
35 and 36; stop 3312); Timken, 


| Detroit: Axle (buy between: 


3242 and 3342; stop 32), and 
Transcontinental & Western 
Air (buy between 24 and 25;. 
stop 22) are some of the bet- 
ter performers. It must be re- 
membered, however, that be- 
‘cause such stocks are close to 
new highs or through them, 
they can react faster than 
other stocks which are. con- 
siderably under their so- 
called supply areas. Yet, they 
act good enough to attract 
better than casual buying. I 
suggest they be bought. But 
I also warn you that the stops 


Copies of these in-/ are not to be considered friv- 
Koller | Olous. If the stops are broken, 


(Continued on -page 2516) 
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Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


New Securities — When Issued 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Arbitrage Circular unon Request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 

















STANY Elecis Officers, Nominating Committee 


Richard F. Abbe, of Van Tuyl & Abbe, who has served for the 
past five years as director of The Security Traders Association ot 
New York, Inc., has been elected President of the organization. He 
succeeds Willis M. Summers, of Troster, Currie & Summers. 

Also elected were: First Vice-President, Chester E. de Willers, 
of C. E. de Willers & Co.; Second Vice-President, L. A. Gibbs, of 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds; Secretary, John S. French, of A. C. Allyn 


& Co.; Treasurer, George V. Leone, of Frank C. Masterson & Co.; | 


Directors, George Geyer, of Huff, Geyer & Hecht; Harry J. Peiser, of 
Ira Haupt & Co.; Thomas A. Larkin, of Goodbody & Co. Trustees of 


; 





Richard F. Abbe C. E. de Willers Louis A. Gibbs 





John S. French George Leone 


the Gratuity Fund, William K. Porter, of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., and 
Arthur B. Retallick, of Coffin & Burr. 

Delegates, Thomas G. Horsfield, of Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc.; 
Michael J. Heaney, of Joseph McManus & Co., and D. F. Barton, of 
Easiman, Dillon & Co. Alternates: Allison W. Marsland, of Wood, 
Gundy & Co.; John F. Reilly, of J. F. Reilly & Co.; Otto A. Berwald, 
of Berwald & Co.; John D. Ohlandt, of J. Arthur Warner & Co.,; and 
Jules Bean, of Luckhurst & Co. 

Members of the Nominating Committee elected this year for the 
first time (the committee was previously appointive): T. F. Mackessy, 
of Abbott, Proctor & Paine; Charles H. Jann, of Estabrook ‘& Co:;, 
Harry F. Reed, of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Arthur W- Bertsch, 
of G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. STANY is an affiliate of the’ National: 
Security Traders Association, Inc. | . to oa 


‘\long term investment standpoint | 1943 and approximately $5.25 a 


‘| ably be” utilized for additional 





... for Liberty . . . for Peace 


BUY 6th WAR LOAN BONDS! 


| PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST -/| 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 


Railroad Securities 
A long war psychology has again gripped the market as par- 
ticularly evidenced by the consistent strength in railroad stocks. 
In this period of strength there has been a pronounced quickening 
/of buying interest in the securities of the transcontinental carriers, 
| presumably on the theory that the course of the Pacific war assures 
| them of an extended spell of capacity operations even after the 
|European phase has been ended.® 
|In this general background Great|debt retirement, with a further 

| Northern has, or at least had until | reduction in charges. 
the beginning of this week, been| Qn the basis of current charges 
somewhat backward. Quality and | and the amount of stock outstand- 
earning power considered, many | jng, but again without adjustment 

















}as representing about the best have averaged better than $6.50 a 
value in this section, both from a|share for the ten years through 





and on the basis of possible near | chanel in the 1936-1940 period 
term market action. ‘which is considered as more nor- 

It seems probable that the ex- mal. Even without the full bene- 
istence of the Series “G” General | fits from the recent refunding it 
4s, 1946 has been exerting some | is estimated that earnings for 1944 
‘adverse market influence. These | will top $8.00 a share and they 
| bonds are convertible into the should hold at least to that level 
| stock at $40 a share up to and in- | in 1945. In recent years the stock 
‘eluding the maturity or earlier re- |has been on a $2.00 annual divi- 
‘demption date. The bonds have dend basis, as a substantial por- 
‘been called for redemption on | tion of earnings has been diverted 
Jan. 1, 1945. At the time of the! to debt retirement. With the 
| call there were $25,138,950 of the elimination now of the near term 


| 
| 





rail men now look upon this stock | for tax changes, earnings would | 


International Ocean 


Tel egraph Co. 





Province of 


ALBERTA 


(All Issues) 





*Scranton-Spring 


Brook Water Service 
$6 Preferred 
*Listed New York Curb Exchange 





Ernst& Co. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


John E. Schramm With 
Sulzbacher, Granger 


John Edward Schramm recently 
resigned from Curtiss - Wright 
Corp., to take a position as seeur- 
-ity analyst with the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Sulz- 
bacher, Granger & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Up to the 
time of his resignation Mr. 
Schramm was “current operations 
analyst” for the airplane division 














‘bonds outstanding, convertible | maturities, and with charges down 
\into a total of 628,474 shares of | to a level considered conservative 
‘the stock. This amounts to more under virtually any conceivable 
than 25% of the total stock out- | economic conditions, it is general- 
standing. So far it is indicated ly expected that a more liberal 
‘that a little more than $1,000,000 | dividend policy will be adopted 
of the bondsxhave been converted. | next year. In many quarters it is 
It is natural to expect that such a’ believed:that the rate may even 
large potential increase. in the! be doubled. 

floating supply of stock would | Aside from the immediate con- 
have at least some market influ- | siderations, the long term outlook 
ence. This influence will be re-/for the road is viewed as highly 
moved at the year-end, either | favorable. Traffic is well support- 
through actual conversion of the |eq by heavy movement of such 
bonds or through the lapse of the | hulk items as iron ore and grain 
conversion privilege. When this | which are not vulnerable to high- 
influence is removed it is the; way competition. New traffic 
_opinion of many rail men that the import- 


: sources of considerable 
stock will advance to more fully ance were opened up in the 30s 
reflect its b as ic investment 


through a connection with West- 
stature. ern Pacific in northern California. 
_. Great Northern hasbeen one of | Reflecting these factors the road 
the most successful of the solvent | enjoyed a materially better than 
'roads in its program of debt re- 


average traffic trend in the years 
| tiremenf and fixed charge reduc- 


prior to the war. 
_tion. With completion of the re- | manent factors to which will now 
cent refunding operation fixed | be added the traffic accruing from 
charges are indicated at an annual 


greater industrialization of the 
level of only about $10,500,000. | service area. Finally, the property 
Ten years ago the company was | is inherently one of the most eco- 
supporting charges of over $19,-|nomical in the country with the 
500,000. Without adjusting for/exception of the coal roads and 
taxes, this saving is alone equiv-/|this efficiency should minimize 
alent to.around $3.65 per share on | the impact of increased wages. 
the stock outstanding before any 
conversion and about $2.90 on the 
maximum amount of stock that 
would be outstanding if all of the 
Series ““G” bonds were converted. 
In the ‘latter event the company 
would: have excess cash of some 
$25,000,000 from the- recent re- 
funding and this would presum- 





Fashion Park Attractive 

A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 
teresting study may be had from 
‘the firm upon request. . 
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Victory is Still to be Won 
Back the 6th War Loan 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-1310 

















We wish to purchase, ALL 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
Underlying Bonds & Certificates 





specialists in rails 
52 wall street n. y.c. 5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. NY 1-1293 


l. hh. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 

















They are per- | 


of Curtiss at Buffalo, N. Y. Prior 
to affiliation with Curtiss he en- 
gaged in analysis of aeronautical 
securities for a Wall street firm. 


Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
'low-priced stock in an industry 
| with a bright future and offers in- 
iteresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes.is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
‘idend arrearage. 
The current situation in Central 
Iron and Steel also appears inter- 
esting, according to a bulletin just 
issued by Lerner & Co. Copies of 
this may be had for the asking. 








ituation Looks Good 


Wellman Engineering Company 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a circular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 








Boston & _ 
Albany R.R. | 


Circular and Map 
on request 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 - 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 
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| SPECIALISTS 

| in 

| Real Estate Securities 

Since 1929 
- Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
Members New Beg ee a Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 | 














NASD District 13 


Gets Nominations | 


The Nominating Committee of | 
District No. 
Association of Securities Dealers, | 


Inc. has nominated Irving D. Fish | 


of Smith, Barney & Co., New York 
City to succeed James Coggeshall, 


tion as member of the Board of 
Governors. B. Winthrop Pizzini, 


B. W. Pizzini Co., New York City, | 99th Street, New York City, which¢ 


has been nominated to succeed 
Clarence E. Unterberg, C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., New York. 

The following were nominated 
as candidates for membership on 
District Committée No. 13: 

Philip L. Carret, Carret, Gam- 
mons & Co.. New York, to suc- 
ceed Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co., 
New York; T. Jerrold Bryce, 
Clarke, Dodge & Co., New York, to 
succeed Irving D. Fish; George J. 
Leness, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York, to 
succeed Charles F. Hazelwood, E. 
H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., New 
York; Roy W. Doolittle, Doolittle, 
Schoelikopf & Co., Buffalo, N, Y., 
to succeed David S. Rutty, Sage, 
Rutty & Co., Inc., Rochester. 

Additional candidates may be 
nominated by members of the 
Association in the District as pro- 
vided by the By-Laws. Names of 
such additional candidates must 
be received by the District Com- 
mittee on or before Dec. 20, 1944, 
and should be addressed to Frank 
L. Scheffey, secretary of District 
No. 13, 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. 

Members of the Nominating 
Committee are: George W. Boven- 
izer, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Gail Gol- 
liday, Stone & Webster and Blod- 
gett, Inc.; Lee M. Limbert, Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Frederick J. Rabe, F. 
J. Rabe & Co.; Walter F. Saund- 
ers, Dominion Securities Corp. 








rr 

Attractive Speculation | 

National Container Corporation | 
common stock appears attractive 
for its speculative price apprecia- 
tion possibilities based upon its 
excellent earnings and dividend | 
record, and favorable post-war 
outlook as a “growth” stock, ac- 
cording to a detailed memoran- 
dum on the situation issued by H. | 
Hentz & Co.. Hanover Square, | 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and | 
other leading national exchanges. | 
Copies of this interesting memo- | 
randum may be obtained from H. | 
Hentz & Co. upon request. 


A 

‘Cap. Change Possibilities 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
@hange, have available an inter- 
vesting circular on the capital 
change possibilities among the 
New York banks. Copies may be 
‘had from Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
‘upon request. 








Tennessee Opportunities 

Tennessee’s abundant and varied 
resources offer opportunities for 
industry, according to an interest- 
ing and informative booklet issued 
by Commerce Union Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn. Copies may be 


had from the Commerce Union 
Benk upon request. 


13 of the National | 





reat 


Real Estate Securities | 


By JOHN WEST 


261 Fifth Avenue Corp. Earnings Indicate 6° Interest 


i strt 
| seeds on a plot of 98.9 feet by 
| 160.5 feet and contains approxi- 
| mately 265,700 square feet of 
| rentable area. 

Reorganized as of Dec. 19, 1941, 
the holders of predecessor com- 
pany’s first mortgage sinking fund 
6’s due 1948 received in exchange 
an equal principal amount of new 
income ~’s due 1962 and 10 shares 
of common stock for each $1,000 
bond held; thus, bondholders be- 
come the actual equity owners of 
the property. 

Upon acquisition of the prop- 
erty by the new corporation, 189,- 
356 square feet, or 71% of the 
space, was rented, leaving 76,344 
square feet unoccupied. At the 
end of the first year (Dec. 31, 
1942) of operation, occupancy had 
increased to 87%, leaving only 
34,366 square feet vacant. The 
annual rent roll of space leased 
increased from $253,080 as at Jan. 
1, 1942, to $342,960 as at Jan. 1, 
1943. Actual rental income for the 





Payment and Sinking Fund Operation in February, 1945. | 


| 


In February of this year we called attention to the First Mort- | 
gage Fee Income 6’s with 100% of the equity stock. At that time the | 
- he First B C bonds were about 50 bid. The current bid is around 67 and in our| 
Jr. of the First Boston Corpora~ | opinion the issue is still underpriced. 


The property securing the bonds is the 25-story office and loft | 
cture erected in 1928 at the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue ana | 








1942 fiscal year was $284,000, | 
which was sufficient to provide | 
for an income interest distribution | 
per $1,000 bond of $25 and to leave 
surplus funds of $4,353.19 above 
the total distribution for a carry- 
over into the next income period. 

At the end of the second reor-'! 
ganization year, Dec. 31, 1943, 
earnings were sufficient to pay 
$57.50 per $1,000 bond income in- | 
terest. About the middle of March | 
the property became 100% rented | 
with a rent roll of approximately 
$397,000, which compared to total | 
1943 rents of about $339,000. It. 
seems quite evident that earnings | 
for the year to end Dec. 31, 1944, | 
will exceed the 6% income inter- | 
est and as any excess is used for 
operation of the sinking fund {fa-_ 
vorable market action should be | 
in store for bonds of this issue. 
The bonds with stock trade flat} 
until the ex-date Feb. 23, 1945, | 
five days before the full annual | 
income interest distribution. | 








NSTA 


The following affiliates of the National Security Traders Asso- | 


ciation, Inc., have announced the dates on which their forthcoming | 


social activities will take place: 


Cincinnati— Wednesday, Dec. 13, Dinner and Election of Directors 
Baltimore—Friday, Jan. 26, Annual Winter Dinner 

Philadelphia—Friday, Feb. 9, Annual Winter Dinner 
Boston— Wednesday, Feb. 21, Annual Winter Dinner 


! 
| 





Legal 


tration fee, covering the two-day® 


sessions, is $10, and for the Insti- 
tute banquet, to be held Jan. 16, 
the fee is $7.50. 

The announcement concerning 
9ourposes of the Institute, together 
with the program listing the vari- 
yus speakers and the topics they 
will discuss, follows: 


Purpose | js 

Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt of 
The School of Law of New York 
University, and the members of 
The Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy have 
olanned this Institute in an effort 
to provide competent discussions 
of some of the very important 
questions, now before the Amer- 
ican people, which fall in the 
fields of both money and the law. 
To accomplish this purpose it was 
necessary to take new and un- 
usual steps to bridge the gap 
| which exists between these fields. 
| In general, monetary economists 
| have relatively little training in. 
and devote-little attention to, the 
| legal aspects Of money and mone- 





and Economic Relationships of Money 
To Be Discussed at Meetings in January 


The Institute on Money and the Law, sponsored by New York 
| University School of Law and the Economists’ National Committee 
/on Monetary Policy, will conduct a series of meetings at the Waldorf- 
| Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Jan. 15-16, devoted to discussions, 
by prominent authorities in each field, of the legal and economic 
aspects, domestic and foreign, of money and monetary issues. Regis- 








hs 


tary issues, with the consequence 
that the literature of monetary 
economists is often marred by 
confusion and inadequacy of treat- 
ment of the legal issues involved. 
Similarly, the legal profession de- 
votes too little attention to mone- 
tary history and the principles of 
money... ; tie 

Today the United States is ex- 
periencing some genuine difficul- 
ties, both domestically and in for-' 
eign relations, because the legal 
profession and monetary econ- 
omists have so largely gone their 
own way... 

Plan 








The matters with which the|- 


speakers are concerned fa!l into 
two rather clear-cut divisions — 
domestic and foreign. The issues 
involved, therefore, call for the 
joint efforts of international and 
constitutional lawyers and of 
monetary economists both in and 
outside government service. Such 
a group, composed of speakers 
comr-tenr* in their resvective 
(Continued on page 2516) 





The SEC Decision on the 


“5% Spread Yardstick’’ 


(6C%Z a8ed Wolly panutuo|) 


Such testimony would have 
been important also as indicating 
whether the NASD interpretation 
corresponded with the facts. 

This is only one respect in 
which material testimony was 
important. There are many others. 

An appeal would reveal 
whether the denial of so substan- 
tial a right was proper. 

The Securities Dealers Com- 
mittee, by its petition, tendered 
to the SEC many issues, 
amongst them, that the “inter- 
pretation” is a modification of 
trade custom and usage which 
NASD was powerless to change, 
and the attempt to effect a 
change constituted the illegal 
exercise of a legislative func- 
tion. 

Another of the many issues 
tendered was, that permitted 
to function, “such a yardstick” 
would tend to limit and destroy 
markets for securities of the 
smaller corporations of the 
country and is therefore, against 
public interest and against pub- 
lic policy. 

In its Hearing Order of June 1, 
1944, the Commission abstracted 
just one of these issues, i.e., 
whether the interpretation con- 
stituted a rule, and ignored the 
rest. 

A decision on appeal would de- 
termine whether this can be done 
with impunity, or whether the 
Commission is bound to pass upon 
the issues as presented to it. 

In other words, may the Com- 
mission duck issues raised be- 
fore it, or must the Commission 
pass on each and every one of 
them, or else justify its failure 
to do so? 

In all fairness it should be said 
that the Commission did explain 
its failure to pass upon the con- 
stitutional questions raised. 

A third reason which urges 
itself forcefully, is the unan- 
swered challenge to the decid- 
ing panel. The Commission has 
never explained what part, if 
any, it played in the promulga- 
tion of the “5% philosophy.” 
This goes to the meat of the 
subject of fairness. Were the 
Commissioners, or any of them, 
sitting in review of their own 
covert actions? 

The Commission, which is al- 
ways so insistent upon complete 
disclosure, may be compelled, by 
the Appellate Court, to make such 


/a disclosure with respect to the 


“5% principle.” If, in the first 
instance, the Commission had 
nothing to do with the passage of 
this “interpretation,” public con- 
fidence would be restored. If on 
the other hand, such interpreta- 
tion was fostered by it, we would 
be, as we are entitled to be, in 
possession of the facts. 


Finally, the most important, 
permitting the Commission’s de- 
cision, holding that the 5% 
yardstick is a mere interpreta- 
tion and not a rule, to stand, 
saddles our economy with a 
most dangerous precedent. 
Henceforth, under the guise of 
an “interpretation” there is 
very little that the NASD may 
not do. Its Board, merely upon 
its own judgment, without con- 
sulting the membership, may 
say that anything, and we mean 
anything, is contrary to “high 
standards of commercial honor 
and just and equitable princi- 
ples of trade.” 

Hence, the vague and general 
lauguage of Section 1 of. Article 
III of the NASD by-laws, consti- 
tuting part of the rules of fair 
practice, can be used as a shield 
to enable the Board of Governors 
to legislate to its heart’s content, 
and at the same time, to emascu- 
late the safeguard which requires 
that rules must be approved by 
the membership. 





The Board may very well ask 
itself, why bother about a rule 
when an interpretation can serve 
the same purpose. 

We may find ourselves head- 
ing definitely and directly 

‘cow the woth af smread limita- 

tions, and this in the securities 

a-----) vse we & CONTAagiOus 

forerunner of what is to come 

in the rest of our economy. 

Bureaucratic controls are the 
bane of business existence. The 
hope is for an upsurge of return- 
ing freedoms, the American way 
of life, initiative unrestrained in 
its legitimate purposes. 

INTELLIGENT FINANCE WILL 
APPLAUD THE FIGHTING 
SPIRIT WHICH IS ATTEMPT- 
ING TO BRING THIS ABOUT. 

It is possible the _ securities 
field may have to wait for an 
appeal from a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding before issues such as 
those raised by the petition of the 
Securities Dealers Committee are 
decided, and put at rest. 

An Appellate Court may hold 
that on the current petition it will 
make no decision because the con- 
troversy is general, because no 
specific case is before it. 

At all events, in our opinion, it 
is worth trying. 

There are other errors which 
will present themselves on a close 
study of the Commission’s deci- 
sion. We have given some of the 
high-lights only. 

em $$ — 


IBA Holds 33r 
Annual Meeting 


(Continued from first page) 
added, would work closely with 
the American Bankers Association 
and other private groups. 

Other committee members are 
Charles S. Garland; Hal H. Dewar; 
William H. Brand, The Wisconsin 
Company, Milwaukee; and Ed- 
ward J. Hilliard, J. J. B. Hilliard 
& Son, Louisville, Ky. 

At the closing session of the 
meeting it was recommended that 
the activities of the Association be 
centered in Washington, a move 
advocated by the governors to 
provide closer contacts with va- 
rious government agencies whose 
work is related to the securities 
business. Headquarters of the As- 
sociation have been in Chicago 
since its formation in 1912. The 
members voted to place the ques- 
tion of a change up to the 18 re- 
gional groups for final decision 
by next May 1, in time for the 
spring meeting. 

Should the Association move to 
Washington, there will be greater 
emphasis on the technical prob- 
lems of the investment business, 
President Folger indicated. 


NY Analysts to Hear 

On Friday, Dec. 8, W. H. Duff, 
public utility specialist of Duff & 
Phelps, will address the New York 
Society of Security Analysts on 
“The Effect of Enforcement of the 
Holding Company Act in Public 
Utility Securities.” 

On Dec. 12, George Dolan, 
President of Mathieson Alkali 
Works. will speak on the outlook 
for AKL. Sa 

Meetings are held at 56 Broad 
Street, New York City, at 12:30 
p. m. 


Ins. & Bank Evaluator 

Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City, have is- 
sued an interesting comparative 
analysis of eighty-two insurance 
companies and thirty-eight banks. 
Copies’ of this “Insurance and 
Bank Stock Evaluator” may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
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25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4 


TEL. WHI 3-9015 





SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 


One hundred and forty-eight stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange are also traded on the San Francisco Stock 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


10a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


1ISOO RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


TEL. DO O7F73 


























Free Markets and Venture Capital 


(Continued from page 2458) 


speak of markets 
which is the great central market 
of the nation. 


It is particularly appropriate to| are such things as frost, floods, 


in Chicago,| drought, weeds, pests, and dis- 
eases of plants and animals. It 


No country on does not refer to Government 


earth offers such markets as does | price measures or foreign mar- 


the United 


States—one people, | kets. 


It advises a man to try 


speaking one language, without | farming for somebody else before 


barriers of tariff, desiring similar 
‘goods. When our boys return 
from war we shall be a nation of 
mearly one hundred and _ forty 
millions, in a land twenty-five 
hundred miles wide. 


Mass -markets make possible 


mass production and mass dis- 
‘tribution. Free communication 
about goods reaches all the 
people, and all the people are 
within reach of outlets which sup- 
ply those goods. 

Through our mass production 


our industrial might has been 
thrown behind our sons and 
brothers who fight this war. We 


have out-produced the Axis, as we 
have out-fought it. The grim and 
‘bitter business of war has. this 
consolation, that our production 
line can put on our firing line the 
materials for victory. 

No man in this room, I believe, 
lacks faith that a limitless future 
lies before the nation which has 
developed the powerful wealth- 


creating instruments of mass pro-| : : ; 
_|of the capital for this expansion 


‘duction and mass distribution. 
But there is a third factor which 
distinguishes this nation. America 
is likewise a land of mass savings. 
Without mass savings, neither 
mass production nor mass dis- 
tribution would have been pos- 
sible. 
' Venture capital has come out of 
the pockets of men of small 
‘means, as well as from those of 
large means. Men bred in the 
‘traditions of an ever-growing 
America, of taking risks, of 
pioneering, could understand the 
need and opportunity in building 
our vast industrial plant. - 

In two terrible world wars, 
mass savings have been mobilized 
for victory. Will they again be 
mobilized for peace? 

We are well aware what the 
paramount problem of America 
will be in the post-war period. It 
is to provide jobs. 

We know also that business, 
with the friendly encouragement 
of the Government, will be ex- 
pected to provide jobs. Not 
manufacturers only, but all busi- 
ness. Those employed in manu- 
facturing after the war may be 
only a tenth of all employed 
persons. 

All forms of business, if they 
are to provide jobs, will need Psa 

usi- 


ness, then, must make clear to 


the nation the circumstances un- 


der which capital in the necessary 
amounts will flow to its use. 


Somebody must find the money to 


put back of every job. 


I can speak with some knowl- 
edge on this subject of risk, be- 


-cause I am engaged in a risky 
. business. 


I am a corn farmer. 
That looks like a good, secure 
business. Hogs like corn, and 
people like pork. 

But the Department of Agricul- 


‘ture is writing to our fighting 
‘men who-say that after the war 
-they will want to go on the farm, 


and reminding them. that. there 


he buys a farm. This is sound 
advice. 

I know about these risks. But 
in spite of them I have just 
| bought another farm. 

Sometimes it is said that ven- 
ture capital is-hard to define. It 
|does not seem so hard to me. 

Venture capital is money you may 
lose. It is also money with which 
you may multiply your earnings 





‘and your capital. The degree of 
risk is the degree of the venture. 
| But it may also be the degree of 
| opportunity. 
| The essential needs for venture 
| capital, in great amounts, are be- 
|coming clear to the nation. Ex- 
| pans.on of our economy must take 
| place on a scale without precedent 
in order to create employment at 
;}a high level. Thousands of mer- 
| chandising units must be built or 
| modernized, thousands of factories 
must be converted or enlarged, 
hundreds of thousands of homes 
| must be built. 
| Under any circumstances, much 


would be rightly classed as ven- 
‘ture capital. But now we are in 
| the midst of war. For a true per- 
spective of the normal operations 
of business, we have to go back 
some years, to a time before the 
energy, the courage and the 
audacity of our people were chan- 
neled into the greatest risk this 
nation ever undertook. What-will 
markets -be like when peace 
comes? What will be the dimen- 
sions of demand? People in huge 
numbers have moved, have 
changed their way of living, have 
raised their standards of living, 
even under war conditions. 

We know that many thousands 
of new enterprises will be born. 
Never has the inventive genius of 
the nation risen to such heights, 
under pressure of war demands, 
and this genius will find expres- 
sion in directions that cannot be 
foretold, after the war has been 
won. The need of these new en- 
terprises cannot be over-estimated 
because only through the con- 
stant development of new ven- 
tures can employment be sus- 
tained. 

Any man who likes may esti- 
mate the amount of venture cani- 
tal needed to provide enough jobs. 
I shall not undertake that form of 
risk. But we all know the 
amount of that capital will be 
gigantic. 

As we all know, it will not flow 
freely unless we provide a favor- 
able environment. The: Govern- 
ment, that is to say Congress, 





' holds the key in large measure to 


the solution of this problem of 
environment through its functions 
in fixing our tax policies. The 
most serious defect in the tax 
structure today is that it discour- 
ages the flow of venture capital. 
What we must have is a tax sys- 
tem that will stimulate this vital 
flow. ._This does not mean a tax 
structure that is inequitable or 
oppressive in other resvects. It 





does mean. a recognition of -the 
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necessity of an abundance of ven- 
ture capital in our economy. It 
means the willingness to admit 
that in the urge to accomplish re- 
forms hurriedly and to raise huge 
amounts of revenue, mistakes 
have been made. The gravity of 
the post-war situation and the 
unanimity of opinion that the 
flow of venture capital is ob- 
structed by our present tax sys- 
iem make this an ideal time to act 
with the three ancient virtues of 
wisdom, tolerance and courage. 

Both our political and economic 
systems will be on trial in the im- 
mediate period ahead as never be- 
fore. We have corrected some of 
the most serious abuses of our 
economic system; and some of our 
fiscal problems arise from the 
crowding of these corrections into 
a comparatively brief period. We 
must now seek to remove impedi- 
ments to the, successful function- 
ing of business, while retaining 
the social reforms that are ac- 
cepted as desirable. But we must 
not continue to handicap bus‘ness 
and then charge it with being un- 
able to provide jobs. 

The evolution of modern indus- 
try, in large part, is the story of 
venture capital. Venture capital 
is on the front line of the busi- 
ness world. To get it there in a 
free, competitive business society, 
profits—or at any rate the expec- 
tation of profits—are necessary. 

Let us briefly examine the de- 
fects of the present tax system. 
; As I see it, the system is defective 
in that: 

1. It penalizes instead of en- 
couraging venture capital. 

2. It stifles initiative and the 
exvansion and organization of 
enterprise. 

3. It encourages the accumu- 
lation of dormant funds. at the 
expense of dynamic savings. 

4. It encourages “shelter” 
funds and thus debt creation in- 
stead of equity securities. 

5. It protects large and estab- 
lished businesses and makes the 
establishment and growth of 
small enterprises more difficult. 

5. It tends to penalize the 
great middle class and thus has 
evil social consequences. 

7. It takes the return from 
venture capital twice, first as 
profits and again as dividend 
income. 

8. The rates .in*the highest 
brackets have little or no rev- 
enue significance and are puni- 
tive in nature. 

9. It makes no provision at 
present for the repeal of the 
excess profits tax which is justi- 
field only in a war economy. 

A sound tax program, on the 
other hand, while recognizing 
the requirements of large revenue 
and the fundamental justice of 
progressive taxes according to 
ability to pay. should be directed 
toward.the following objectives: 











1. Reduce the burden on cor- 
porate enterprise and encourage 
the most dynamic and job-cre- 
ating form of investment. 

2. Provide incentives for in- 
vestment on plant and equip- 
ment, the basic form of invest- 
ment that creates jobs and, in 
turn, tax revenues. 

3. Reduce taxes in the lowest 
income group so as to encourage 
consumption by the largest seg- 
ment of spending, and thus 
maintain the necessary markets 
for business. 

4. Give the middle class in- 
centive to use its large savings 
to stimulate business activity 
and create more jobs, thus com- 
pensating to some degree for 
the heavy tax burden it will 
have to bear. 

5. Give some relief from pun- 
itive taxation which now falls 
on the highest income brackets 
without important loss of rev- 

_ enue. 

6. Encourage the organization 
of and investment in new enter- 
prise, again stimulating job- 
creating activities. 

7. Encourage the distribution 
of profits without injuring small 
business or retarding business 
expansion, and thus remove 
some of the inequalities of the 
present tax system. 

8. Make a beginning in the 
direction of eliminating the ad- 
vantages of debt as against 
equity financing. 

9. Help create a nation of in- 
vestors with a direct stake in 
business enterprise as _ pro- 
prietors. This would enlarge 
the understanding of how busi- 
ness enterprise operates. We 
need not fear the excesses ‘of 
the twenties in the securities 
markets and the use of credit 
because of the broad and per- 


vasive controls now exercised | 


by Federal authorities. 


Taxes, it has been stated, are a 
derivative problem. In other 
words, the tax problem cannot be 
considered as if it were in a 
vacuum. To understand the tax 
problem or to consider it thor- 
oughly, it is necessary to deal 
with the economic background. 

Appreciation of the _ interde- 
pendence of the economic world 
is the beginning of economic un- 
derstanding. Business activity 
produces. revenues as well as jobs 
and goods. No sound prosperity 
in this country has prevailed un- 
less the farm community’s income 
has been sufficient to buy the 
goods and services turned out in 
urban communities. The fluctua- 
tions of dividends and wages, with 
the exception of the war period, 
have been strikingly similar. A 
great creditor nation cannot lend 
wisely unless it is will‘ng to take 
payment from its debtors in the 
form of merchandise and serv- 
ices, Mononvolistic practices, 


. whether. in.enterprise or in labor, 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE— From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number sixty-four of a séries. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Two Letters 


Take a peek over my shoulder at 
a couple of interesting letters re- 
ceived in this morning’s mail. Oh, 
I know, it isn’t polite, but do it 
anyway just this one time. 

Onc letter comes from a gentleman 
who fished recently in Hester’s. 
Lake in North Carolina. Attached 
to his letter was a narrow strip 
label reading “Blended and Bot- 
tled by Schenley Distributors, Inc., 
Schenley, Pa.’’ While cleaning one 
of his catch, he found this label, 
neatly folded in the fish’s stomach. 
Our correspondent asks, “Is it that 
the whiskey is so good that the fish 
will cat the labels?’ 


Just plain modesty prevents us 
from making a direct affirmative re- 
sponse. But.our friend gives. us an 
idea. We'd like to pass a suggestion 
on to those of our readers who have 
had fishing experiences similar to 
this recorder’s. Haven’t you often- 
wondered how fish could turn down 
the alluring tidbits with which you 
tempted them? Well, you might 
save your Schenley labels for the 
next time you go fishing. 

And then there is another letter, 
—this one from a PFC, serving 
overseas. He asks us to “‘save’’ him 
a case of his favorite beverage— 
“to celebrate with, after this war is 
over ...Iam not asking this as a 
gift, just want to be sure I can buy 
it when I return to the ‘GOOD 
OLD US.A.’” 


This doughboy’s letter sort of 
strikes deeper. It reminds us that 
our lads are thinking of the ‘“‘good 
things’’ America provides, and they 





want to come back to these ‘“‘good 
things,’’ among which, good Amer- 
ican whiskey is by no means of the 
greatest tmportance. 

And it makes us stay-at-homes 
feel that it is our duty to see to it 
that our kids find their homeland 
unchanged in its fundamental way 
of life, when they get back from 
having risked their lives to pre- 
serve it. 

The mail was unusually good this 
morning. . . we enjoyed it. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DtstTILLERS CorRP. 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier: 
articles on-various subjects in this series. 











may choke expansion in vital 
parts of the business economy. 
We have had stagnation and de- 
pression despite relatively low 
taxes, because of maladjustments 
in the economy, or policies that 
were hostile to risk-taking. Low 
interest rates have not tended to 
reduce savings. Alone they have 
not been sufficient to attract sav- 
ings into job-producing ventures. 
The continued growth of sav- 
ings of individuals through finan- 
cial institutions is significant. 
Little or none of the funds in the 
hands of these institutions may be 
used for equity investment be- 
cause of legal barriers. Thus, a 
large part of the savings of indi- 


_ viduals is shut off from invest- 


ment in other than debt securities. 
During 1927-29 slightly less than 
half, and during 1936-39 slightlv 
more than half of all individual 
savings flowed through life insur- 
ance companies, postal and mutual 
savings banks, governmental pen- 
sion and trust funds. buil¢ei->7 and 
~. (Continued on page 2506) 
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First Camden Notional Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Phila. Tcansportation, all issues 
Ritz Carlton - Atlantic City 6’s 

Equitable Building 3’s - 1950 

Phila. & Garrettford Street Ry. of ’55 

| Bankers Securities Preferred 

Camden Trust Company 

| Chelten Corporation 
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E. H. Rollins & Sons'! F, 5, MORRISSEY & CO. 
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‘ Philadelphia Bank Stocks 


Central-Penn National Bank 
- Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Provident Trust Co. 


Phila. Transportation Co. 
3-Gs 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Locust 1477 HAnover 2-2280 
Teletype PH 257 


® a,8 
Pennsylvania Brevities 
What Is Ahead for Pittsburgh Railways? 


Two events last week refocused speculative attention on publiely 
held securities of the Pittsburgh Railways Company system, bringing 
strength throughout the list and giving indications that constructive 
developments may not be far off. 

1. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court handed down a unanimous 
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Atlantic City RR. 4s 1951 
Atlantic City RR. 5s 1954 


Leckie Smoketess Coal 
Preferred and Common 


Hurd Coal & Iron 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co. 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


decision upholding the findings 


against Philadelphia Company. 
The lease of Monongahela’s prcp- 
erties to Consolidated Traction 
Co. and assumed by Pittsburgh 
Railways Co., carries Philadelphia 
Company’s guarantee of perform- 
ance with its guarantees, as paid 
Co. entered receivership in 1938, 
all rental payments were deferred. 
Philadelphia Company, in accord- 
ance’ with its guarantees, has paid 
and continues to pay the specitied 
rentals but denied liability for in- 
come taxes accruing since the 
date of receivership. The court 
ruling means that Philadelphia 


for the disputed taxes. The suit, 
although brought only in the 
name of Monongahela Street Rail- 
way Co., is considered to cover 
similar situations in respect to 
Suburban Rapid Transit Street 
Railway Co., Pittsburgh & Birm- 
ingham Traction Co. and Pitts- 
burgh Incline Plane Co. 


None of the above four un- 
derliers has paid dividends dur- 
ing the approximately two vears 
of litigation. It is expected that 

. arrearages will be paid in full 
er in part on er about the first 
of the year. 

5. 
the formation of a new bondhold- 
ers’ committee headed by C. Shel- 





Sealcone Corp. Other members of 
the committee are: Harry C. 
Thompson, vice president, Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Co., New 
York; Gerald V. Cruise, chief en- 
gineer, Power Authority of the 
State of New York; Earl _ R. 
French, national marketing direc- 
tor, Atlantic Commission Co. The 
committee intends to take neces- 
sary steps to secure authorizations 
to act on behalf of bondholders 
in negotiations with other inter- 
ests in the Pittsburgh Railways 
Co. system and to appear in Fed- 
eral Court and other proceedings 
which may take place. 


Restive Atmosphere 


The appointment of this com- 
mittee reflects an increasing at- 
mosphere of restiveness on the 
part of seeurity owners. Last Feb- 
ruary, the Philadelphia Company, 
ewner of approximately 64% of 
the aggregate capitalization, sig- 
nified its willingness to enter dis- 
cussions with representatives of 
approximately $12,000,000 face 
value of securities looking toward 
a termination of the reorganiza- 
tion ‘proceedings, the return to 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. of all as- 
sets in the hands of the Trustees, 
the distribution of the cash so 
made available and the purchase 
by Philadelphia Company, upon 
terms to be agreed upon by nego- 
‘iation, of publicly held securities. 
Edward G. Hopkinson, Jr., senior 
vartner of Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, agreed to act as negotia- 
tor in the proceedings. 

Approximately a year has 
passed since these overtures 
originated and about ten months 
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Since they appeared to take 


~_e - + « 


of the lower court in favor of 





Monongahela Street .Railway Co.© 


Company is likewise responsible | 


Announcement was made of 


by Carter, president of American | 


| the disposition of the Philiadel- 
| phia Company to move slowly 
may have been the highly im- 
portant court decision in the 
matter of the Monongahela 
guarantee, now determined. 
Another may have been a re- 
luctance to bring the Pittsburgh 
Railways situation into public 
prominence while the related 
plan of reorganization of Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia Company parent, was in 
process of crystallization. In any 
| event, both of these factors have 
| been eliminated. 

Gross revenues of the system, 
| which began to advance sharply 
in 1940, are reported at present 
'to be continuing at or near levels 
|represented-a 16-year high.’ Esti- 
| maton of cash to be available 
‘upon lifting of the receivership 
iis subject to continuous upward 
‘revision. These funds, which have 
i'been accumulating in the hands 
|of the Trustees since the incep- 
ition of the receivership, are cur- 
‘rently reported at about $16,000,- 
| 000, and are increasing at the rate 
}of approximately $400,000 per 
; month. 

Alternative Probabilities 


Several alternative probabili- 
ties appear to be rather clearly 
indicated. 

(Continued on page 2467) 





Change Meeting Place 
Of Boston Trust Forum 


BOSTON, MASS.—Vance, San- 
ders & Co., 111 Devonshire Street, 
sponsors of the Boston Forum on 
open-end investment companies to 
be held Dec. 7, 1944, announce 
that the place of the meeting has 
been changed from the Parker 
House to the Lecture Hall of the 
Boston University School of Law, 
11 Ashburton Place, Beacon Hill, 
in order to accommodate the large 
number of trust officers, invest- 
ment dealers, private trustees and 
other investors who plan to at- 
tend. 

Governor Leverett Saltonstall, 
United States Senator-elect from 
Massachusetts, will open the 
Forum with an address of wel- 
come to the first of the proposed 
series of annual meetings. 

The sponsors report that acecept- 
ances of invitations to attend the 
Forum have been received from 
trust officers of prominent bank- 
ing institutions in New York, Bos- 
ton and other Eastern cities as 
well as from investment dealers 
throughout the country. Speakers 
at the meeting, which will deal 
primarily with trustee practice, 
are Thomas H. Beacom, Jr., vice 
president of The First Natéonal 
Bank of Chicago, and Mayo 
Adams Shattuck, Boston attorney 
and nationally-known authority 
on trusteeship. 

Henry Vance, partner of Vance, 
Sanders & Co., underwriter for 
shares of a group of Boston-type 





investment companies, will be 
general chairman of the Forum. 


Pennsylvania Municipals 


By RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 


Sixth War Loan Drive 


Inactivity in Municipal securities in the Pennsylvania area in 
recent weeks has prevailed. The general feeling among the Municipal 
dealers is that the activity will increase when the War Bond Drive 
closes. Therefore, a firm undertone exists in the Municipal market. 


gently and 
energetically 
working with 
the bankers on 
the Sixth War 
Loan Drive. 
In Philadel- 
phia_ alone, 
11 bank teams, 
composed of 
banks and in- 
vestment 
house employ- 
ees are work- 
ing indusiri- 
ously hand- 
ling orders 
for war bonds 
during this 
drive. 
During 


| 
| 
| 


| 








the 


Russell M. Ergood 
last War Loan 


Drive these 11 bank teams in| 
Philadelphia handled sales of more | 
than $365,000,000 of war bonds to 
corporations, individuals, estates 
and institutions. This is a vast 
volume of business and requires | 





determined and energetic work to! 


| accomplish it. 





War Bond Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., announcing 
that seven metropelitan centers 
will compete in a race to sell 
the “E” bond quota first, said 
that latest reports in the Capi- 
tal show Pittsburgh leading with | 
33.8%; Philadelphia, 30%; Wash- | 
ington, 26.4%; St. Louis, 26.3%; | 
Les Angeles, 22.4%; Boston, | 
19.3%, and San Francisco, 17.3%. | 


Portfolio Liquidations | 


The business that has transpired 
recently has been mostly liquida-_| 
tion by large savings banks, es- 
tates and various municipal funds. 
The reason for the sale of munic- | 
ipal bonds by these accounts has 
been in most cases to make room 
for the new Government issues of 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. The 
volume has been somewhat greater 
than average with the majority of 
the bonds still remaining in deal- 
ers’ hands. It appears that the 
bulk of this liquidation has now 
been completed and that the deal- 
ers will have to look elsewhere for 
their supply. 

There has been very little new 
financing by Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipalities during this Sixth 
War Loan Drive and only a 
few small items appear on the 
calendar before the drive clgses. 
However, after the drive ends 
there are several new issues 
coming along which will pro- 
vide a reasonable supply of 
municipal items for retail dis- 
tribution. 

To further illustrate the inter- 
est and activity being set forth by 
the investment fraternity in Phil- 
adelphia in this Sixth War Loan 
Drive, this interesting incident 
occurred. One of the leading un- 
derwriting houges here, who pub- 
lish each week a report on an 
outstanding railroad bond, dedi- 
cated the United States of Amer- 


ica 2%% Treasury bonds, due: 





«° 


This inactivity, however, does not 
dealers have an abundance of time on their hands 


o> 


| ica 214% 


mean that the Municipal 
They are dili- 


their 





March 15, 1971-1966, as 
Bond of the Week. 

Let us all dedicate ourselves to 
this Sixth War Loan Drive to 
make sure it is over the top, and 
make the United States of Amer- 
Treasury bonds, due 
March 15, 1971-1966, our Bond of 
the Week. 


Phila. Traders Name 
Committee Chairmen - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
following committee chairmen 
have been announced by Russell 
M. Dotts, president Investment 
Sraders Association of Philadel- 
phia, to serve for the current fis- 
cal year: 





Membership Committee, Ed- 
mund J. Davis, Rambo, Keen, 
Close & Kerner; Arbitration 


ommittee, Gorge J. Muller, Jan- 
ney & Co. 

Publicity Committee, Joseph A. 
feller, Bankers Securities Co. 

Arrangements Committee, Wil- 
liam McCullen, F. J. Morrissey & 
Co. 

Attendance Committee, Wallace 
Runyon, Graham, Parson & Co., 
and Auditing Committee, Paul C. 
Fredericks, Jr., Warren York & 
Co. 

Fridav, Feb. 9, has been tenta- 
tively chosen for the date of the 
Association’s annual winter party. 


Allen D. Sapp Now 
With Schmidt, Poole 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Allen 
D. Sapp has become associated 
with the municipal department of 
Schmidt, Poole & Co., 123 South 
Broad Street. Mr. Sapp was pre- 
viously manager of the Municipal 
department of the Philadelphia 
office of Blair & Co., Ine. ior 
thereto he served in a similar 
eapacity with Cassatt & Co. and 
Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Fred Hudson Is With 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Fred W. 
Hudson has become associated 
with Ball, Burge & Kraus, Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the New York and Cleveland 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Hudson in 
the past was manager of the stock 
trading department of Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh, and 
was president of the Crown Fuel 
Co. of Greensberg, Pa. He has re- 
cently been serving in the U. S. 
Army. 


Henry K. Dalzell Dead 


Henry K. L. Dalzell, Indianap- 
olis investment dealer, died at the 
age of sixty-six. Burial was held 
in Crown Hill cemetery. : 


it 
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John T. Madden fo Become President 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
Robert L. Hoguet to Be Named Chairman of the Board | 


Succeeding Walter H. Bennett Who Retires as Chairman’ 


To Become Chairman of Executive Committee. 


Walter H. Bennett, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, who has been prominently en- | 


gaged in 
banking busi- 
ness in New 
York City for 


nounced that 


retire as 
Chairman but 
will remain as 
a trustee and 
officer of the 
bank as 
Chairman of 
the Executive 
Committee 
and ex officio 
Chairman of 
the  Invest- 
ment Com- 
mittee. 

In connection with his. retire- 
ment as Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Bennett also announced the 
following changes in the execu- 
tive personnel of the bank, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1945. 

Robert Louis Hoguet, who has 
been a trustee and officer of the 
bank for 21 years and President 
since 1936, will become Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 

John T. Madden, who has been 
Administrative Vice President of 
the ‘Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany for 15 years as well as or- 
ganizer and chairman of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Advisory Boards, will 
become President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank. He will 
be elected a trustee of the bank 
at a meeting of the Board on Dec. 
14, 1944. 

Mr. Bennett has devoted prac- 
tically all of his business life to 
banking. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, July 27, 1869, and first en- 
gaged in the retail dry goods busi- 
ness. In 1887, he went to the 
then American Exchange National 
Bank, now Irving Trust Company, 
becoming Vice President in 1910 
and later Vice Chairman of the 
Board of that bank. Mr. Bennett 
became Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Emigrant 
on Aug. 1, 1930, President on Jan. 
5, 1931 and Chairman of the 
Board on Jan. 9, 1936. He is a 
director of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, National Cash 
Register Company, Grinnell Cor- 
poration, Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company and Fulton Fire Insur- 
ance Company; is a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital 
and the College of New Rochelle. 


Mr. Hoguet is also a native New 
Yorker, born Dec. 5, 1878. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1899 
and taking his law degree there 
in 1902, he was admitted to the 
New York Bar and practiced law 
until 1923 when he became First 
Vice President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, of which 
he has been President since Jan. 9, 
1936. Mr. Hoguet is a director of 
- Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Institu- 
tional Securities Corporation, and 





John T. Madden 





the ® 








57 years, an-/|tor of the St. Paul Guild, Presi- 


as of Jan. I1,| 
1945, he will | 





Arthur Seligman Company, Inc. 
He has been active for many 
years in Catholic affairs as Direc- 


Lincoln Hall and Director of the 
Welfare Council of New York 
City. , 

Mr. Madden is 48 years of age, 


; born in New York City, and be- | 


gan his banking career with the 
National City -Bank, joined the 
Manufacturers Trust Company in 
1921 and became a vice president 
in 1926 in charge of the West Side 
office. Subsequently, he became 
Sentor Credit - Vice President at 
the Bank’s main office with com-|| 
plete supervision over the Bank’s 
main branches in Manhattan and | 
Bronx.~ In 1936, he was placed in 
charge of the Manufacturers’ | 
largest and most important office | 
at Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street. 


In 1942, he served as Chairman of | 
the Greater New York War Bond | 
Campaign and is now a member | 
of the New York State War Fi- | 
nance Executive Committee. He 
is a director of the Manufacturers 
Safe Deposit Company, the Aus- 
ten Riggs Foundation of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association. 


Robinson Trustee of 
Central Hanover Bank 


Lucius F. Robinson, Jr., partner 
of Robinson, Robinson & Cole, 
Hartford, Conn., and President of 
Hartford County Bar Association, 
was elected a 
member of the 
Board of Trus- 
tees of Central 
Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. 
at a regular 
meeting of the 
board held on 
Dec. 5th. 

Mr. Robin- 
son, a gradu- 
ate of Yale 
University 
and Harvard 
Law School, is 
counsel for 
many large 
companies. He 
is a director 
of: Colt’s Pat- ; ‘ 
aoe aaag at ts L. F. Robinson, Jr. 
Manufacturing Co., Connecticut 


General Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford Steam 
Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co., Holo- 
Krome Screw Corp. and Veeder- 
Root, Inc., and trustee of Institute 
of Living, Loomis Institute, Miss 
Porter’s School, Inc., and Watkin- 
son Library. Mr. Robinson is also 
President, of the Hartford Board 
of Fire Commissioners and Vice- 
President of the Hartford’ Board 
of Park Commissioners. 
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| along the lines suggested by Phil- 


| transpires within reasonable time, | 


‘emerge from receivership, unal- | 
| tered, through the sheer buoyance | 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 2466) 


1.A program substantially 


adeiphia Company . may | follow 
through to a conclusion. 

2. In view of sustained earnings 
and mounting cash reserves, the 
court may accede to petitioning 


and ending Dec. 19. The offering | 


will be limited inasmuch as there 
is only enough Philadelphia Elec- 
tric common in the portfolio of 
United, under such an exchange 





security holders and authorize 
partial distribution on account of | 


| back interest and dividends. 
| dent of the Board of Managers of | m + Packet ai 


3. There may be evolved a new 
plan of voluntary reorganization | 
whose terms may be found ac- | 
ceptable to the underliers and | 
public holders. 

4. If none of the foregoing 


| 
} 


Pittsburgh Railways Co.. may 


} 


of its improved financial condi- | 
tion, 


Dec..20 has been set as the date | 


for hearings before the. United 
States District Court, Wilmington, 


|in reference to the amended plan 


of reorganization of Standard Gas 
& Electric Co., approved by the 
S.E.C. on Nov. 18. At present 
there are no indications that an 
appeal will be taken and it is 
expected that the plan will be 
confirmed by the court. 





The expiration date of Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. vot- 
-ing trust, embracing common 
and preferred shares, has been 
extended from Jan. 2, 1945 for 
five years to Jan. 2, 1950. Direc- 
ters are reported to have taken 
this step in order to insure a 
continuation of prudent man- 
agement policies. ; 





Under the proposed plan, hold- 
ers of United Corporation $3 
cumulative preference stock will 
have the right to make tenders 
of stock on the basis of one share 
in exchange for 1.8 ‘shares of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. common 
plus $6 in cash, within the initial 
tender period beginning Dec. 5 


Fred H. Emery With 
First Gleveland Corp. 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Fred H. 
Emery and Edmund A. Orrell 
have become associated with Fin- 
ley & Co., Union Commerce Bldg., 
members of the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Emery was re- 
cently with the First Cleveland 
Corporation and the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in Cleveland. 
In the past he was with Prescott 
& Co. and was a partner in Pul- 
liam, Emery & Co. Mr. Orrell in 
the past was with Paine, Webber 
& Co. 


Liberty Aircraft Offers 


Attractive Situation 


Liberty Aircraft Products offers 
attractive possibilities both during 
the war and after according to a 


memorandum on the _ situation 
prepared by Amott, Baker & Co., 
Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be had from 
the firm upon request. 








‘ 


basis, to accommodate 45% of 
United’s preference stock. 
Therefore holders of more 


than 100-shares of United may 
be subject to a pro rata dis- 
tribution. 





The management of Warner 
Company, Philadelphia producers 
and marketers of sand, gravel, 
central-mix concrete and lime- 
stone products, is engaged in 
working out tentative details of 
the company’s plan of financial 
reclassification. According to an 
officer, steps involved are (1) to 
decide the form the plan should 
take in order wisely to balance 
the rights of stockholders, (2) to 
explore tax consequences and 
S. E. C. registration and (3) to 
make certain that whatever plan 
is designed satisfactorily meets 
the terms and conditions of the 
new bond indenture. 


It is expected that a public 
announcement may be made in 
February or March, 


| Last week the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court ruled that frac- 
| tional shares of corporation stock 
cannot lawfully be used in elec- 
tions for directors. The decision 
reverses a lower court ruling in 
litigation over the election of di- 
rectors of Clawson Chemical Co. 











“Happy Harry” Fahrig, Jr., 
Reynolds & Co., and Russell Er- 
good, Yarnall & Co., report the 
close of a ‘“‘moderately successful” 
season as self-appointed football 
betting commissioners. 
close “point” markets were main- 
tained on the big games and firm 
markets, of sorts, were quoted on 
the entire college list. The junior 
capitalists are looking forward to 
a bigger season next year. 





With production running at 
near peak levels, Philco Corp. 
is expected to declare a year- 
end dividend of 30 cents, bring- 
ing payments for the year to $1, 
the same as 1943. Adjustments 
and renegotiation add uncer- 
tainty as to what the final fig- 
ures will show. 





Philip H. Cooney, vice president 
Insurance Company of North 
America, has been elected a di- 
rector of Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. 

* 
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THE LORD-ABBEIT GROUP 
OF INVESTING 


Lorpb, ABBETT & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « JERSEY CITY « LOS ANGELES 


Mutual Funds 


New Slants on War Bonds 


Keystone Corp., in the current issue of Keynotes, makes a con- 
tribution to investment thinking regarding war bonds which we are 
happy to reprint herewith in full: 


“I Just Want to Preserve the Value of My Capital” 


“Many investors who are in the high-tax brackets are not inter- 
ested in additional income because taxes take the bulk of it. Their 
main objective is to preserve the® 
value of their capital—and that 
means more than merely conserv- 
ing a number of dollars. It in- 
volves maintaining the purchasing 
power, the true value of the 
capital. 

“Here is a suggestion: 

“If we are interested in main- 
taining the value of $50,000, let’s 
start with the purchase of U. S. 
Government bonds, Series F, with 
a maturity value 12 years from 
now of $50,000, at a current cost 























Railroad 
Equipment Shares: 


A Class ef Group Securities, Inc— 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 





of $37,000. We then use the re- 
maining $13,000 to purchase a well 
diversified position in corporate 
securities—-bonds, preferred stocks, 
or common stocks—preferably a 
fast-moving class of securities. 


“At the maturity date 12 years 
from now, the U. S. Government 
will pay back the original $50,000 
and— 

“If the corporate securities 
are worth nothing at that time, 
it will mean that we have been 
through the most drastic defla- 
tion imaginable, which means 
that the purchasing power of 
the dollar would be greater 
than it is at present. The value 
of the capital has been main- 
tained. 

“If the corporate securities 
are selling at present prices, we 
have $13,000 in addition to the 
$50,000, or a total of $63,000 to 


GROUP, IncorPoRATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK5,N. Y 














creased and may, in fact, be 
worth several times their pres- 
ent cost. 


“In short,. the investment in 
Government bonds returns every 
dollar of the original capital and 
—from an out-of-pocket point of 
vyiew—the future value of the cor- 
porate securities and any income 
that they may produce represents 
a profit. 

“The investor buys a degree of 
‘inflation insurance’ for 12 years 
at "o cost—and at the worst pos- 
sible outcome he cannot lose a 
dollar.” 








War Bonds for Rebitineai 


Vance, Sanders & Co., in the, 
current issue of Brevits, publicizes 
another timely and highly con- ! 
structive idea with respect to War , 
Bonds. This idea, which origi- | 
nated with Miss Sylvia Porter, | 
financial editor of the New York , 
“Post,” uses a combination of War 
, Bonds and Social Security credits 

as a means of establishing a re- 
| tirement benefit plan. 


The idea is based on the de- 
cision of the Government to con- 
tinue issuing discount bonds in- 

| definitely. Miss Porter points 
| out that regular monthly pur- 
| chases of the 10-year Series E 
| bends made now and reinvested 
in new Series E bonds at ma- 
| turity will result in a startling 
| 


offset any rise in costs. 

“If inflation has driven prices 
upward, the value of the corpo- 
rate securities will have in- 








REPUBLIC 
INVESTORS 
FUND Ine. 


Founded 1932 





W. A. BULL MAKAGEMENT C0, ING, 


Distributors 
15 William St., New York 5 





accrual of retirement funds. 
The following table shows how | 























Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 


LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 Se. La Salle St. (4) 





Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 
The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 


Management Associates, Boston, Mass 





























money invested and reinvested 
will grow: 

Purchase Price: 

$18.75 $37.50 $75.00 

Value After: 
10 years___ 25.00 50.00 100.00 
20 years___ 58.33 116.66 233.33 
30 years___ 102.77 205.55 411.10 
40 years___ 162.03 324.07 648.14 


December-January Stock Markets 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. devotes the current issue of 
Investment Timing to a thorough- 
going analysis of the December- 
January seasonal stock tendency. 
According to this analysis, the 
Statistical probabilities favor a 
rise from Christmas to about the 
middle of January. However, the 
point is made that, despite the 
recurrence of December-January 
seasonal stock price trends, in- 
vestors should not rely upon them 
in their security transactions. 

A new folder by this sponsor 
highlights the fact that dividends 
paid on investment company 
shares are drawn from the earn- 
ings of the largest and most suc- 
cessful corporations in the coun- 
try. “You never saw a dividend 
check like this,’ reads the cap- 
tion, referring to a check on which 
the payees listed include 37 large 
corporations. However, a divi- 
dend check that is virtually the 
same thing is available through 
ownership of National Securities 
Stock Series which provides a 
“quarterly return from many 
sources.” 

In a news release, National Se- 
curities & Research Corp. an- 
nounces that assets of the Nationa) 
Securities Series increased 147% 
in the year ended Oct. 31, 1944, 
amounting to $15,380,616 on that 
date. 


Steel Shares for Value 

“On average, leading Steel 
Stocks are currently selling at 
only 10 times current earnings 
and at less than 5 times estimated 
post-war earnings,’ writes Dis- 
tributors Group in its covering 
letter for a new folder on Steel 
Shares. The folder tells why 
peace” should result in higher 
earnings for leading steel compa- 
nies, higher prices for their stocks. 


Dilemma 

Lord, Abbett’s current issue of 
Abstracts makes an interesting 
point of the conflicting recom- 
mendations which various well- 
known investment advisory organ- 











izations are sending to clients. 
Abstracts asks: “If the experts 
disagree so widely, how can the 
layman be expected to find his 
way?” 

“A reasonable answer is to be 
found in the shares of a good 
general management mutual 
fund.” 


Hats Off to Arthur Wiesenberger 
The- New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., which has done such a grand 
job of educating the investing 
public on the merits of investment 
company shares, has now inaugu- 
rated a monthly publication en- 
titled Investment Company News. 
While most of the space features 
news of the. closed-end invest- 
ment companies, a section of this 
publication is devoted to the Mu- 
tual. Funds. 
The Mutual Fund field needs 
more of this type of “objective” 
publicity. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—A two-page memorandum 
“Some Highlights on Preferred 
Stock Series.” . . . Distributors 
Group—aA notice to dealers, “No 
Federal Stock Transfer Tax Pay- 
able on Liquidation of Shares of 





| 


Group Securities, Inc.,” and a re- 
vised Distributing Arrangement. 
. Selected Investments Co.— 


The current issue of “These 
Things Seemed- Important.” 
Dividends 


Affiliated Fund, Inc.—An extra 
dividend of 10¢ per share payable 
Dec. 20, 1944, to stock of record 
Dec. 11. 

Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing dividends payable Dec. 23, 
1944, to shareholders of record 


Dec. 11: 
—Fer Fourth Quarter— 


Class— Regular Extra Total 
Agricultural . .105 .065 17 
Automobile ——— .095 18 
Aviation reece a a .10 .40 
|, EE Ae -08 19 
Chemica! 045 .045 09 
Electrical equip.._.. -.11 .05 16 
ag. RR eS Pe ee .19 .23 
Fully administered. .08 .12 .2n 
General bond shs.._ .11 16 .27 
Industrial mach... .105 .O75 18 
Institutional bond .11 .04 15 
Investing Company .07 18 -25 
Low priced ...._.. .09 .05 14 
Merchandising -... .075 .175 .25 
RE so oo ee Oe 7 11 
Petroleum —--_~_-.--.- ae .14 .25 
| Railroad (bond) a OS 17 .22 
Railroad equip. . 065 .005 .07 
Railroad stock °~ 4® ‘ 10 
Steel r 6 .O1 10 
Tobacco ta ele, 025 07 
Utilities CE .095 13 


Keystone Custodian Funds Inc. 
—A dividend of $1.00 per share 





This Service— Unique 


Shareholders and others interested in these companies 
will find our new bulletin service, “INVESTMENT COMPANY 
News,” valuable as a supplement to our yearly manual 


on Investment Companies. 


This Service—the first of its kind, is devoted entirely to 
investment company news that is not usually found in 
the financial services and press. 


These bulletins are prepared primarily for our clients, 
but we will gladly furnish sample copy of the current 
INVESTMENT COMPANY NEWS on request—no obligation. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & CO. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YorK STOCK EXCHANGE * 


New YorK Curs EXCHANGE 


61 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
SPECIALISTS AND APPRAISERS OF INVESTMENT COMPANY SECURITIES 








Two New Issues 








48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


New York Stocks, Inc. 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


HUGH Ww LONG 4x” COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Diversified Investment Fund 
Diversified Speculative Shares 


Series of the Special Stock of 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 


LOS ANGELES 14 


HANOVER 2-0252 




















For centuries men who love the soil have found 
within the boundaries of a good farm the oppor- 
tunity for security and contentment. Whether or not 
a man owns the farm it is his land and no othet’s, 


for he who plows and plants is owner in the sight 
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The Two-Price System 


(Continued from page 2459) 
is de-' 


markets. Such dumping 
structive of stability. It seems 
certain that any attempt on the 
part of United States, England, or 
Russia to dump their surpluses on 
the markets of foreign countries 
while protecting their home mar- 
kets by tariffs and price subsidies 
will meet quick retaliation. 


The two-price system has much 
in common with a two-currency 
system. The experience of bank- 
ers and merchants will testify to 
the deplorable system of a cur- 
rency of one value in the home 
market and another value in for- 
eign markets. The dual currency 
system, however, is less unethical 
than the dual price system. If a 
country sells its currency abroad 
at a reduced price. with full pur- 
chasing powers in its home mar- 
ket, a foreigner has the privilege 
of buying such cheapened cur- 
rency and spending it in the pro- 
tected market if he wants to buy 
on that market. But in the case 
of the two-nrice system. when 
goods are deliberately dumped at 
a low price in an unprotected for- 
eign market, the disturbing effects 


on Series B-1 and $3.00 per share 


on Series K-2 payable Dec. 15. 
1944, to shareholders of record 
Nov. 30. 


Massachusetts Investors Trust— 
A dividend of 33¢ a share payable 


Dec. 23, 1944. to shareholders of 
record Dec. 7. 
Union Trusteed Funds, Inc.— 


The following dividends payable 








are forced upon such a market 
without its consent. 

In general, the system of two/| 
currencies, or a currency at two 
prices, one for domestic trade and 
the other for foreign trade, has 
been condemned, and we have felt | 
fully justified in raising tariffs to | 
protect our markets against this 
unfair and dishonest practice. 
The two-price system is more un- 
fair and seems downright immoral 
in comparison with the dual- 
priced currencies. Any attempt 
on the part of the leading com- 
mercial nations to maintain two- 
price systems will justifiably | 
merit the same kind of retaliation | 
2s dual currency values. 


| 
| 
| 


What Are We to Do With Our 
Surp! uses? 


The necessities of war have 
stimulated production and _ in- 
creased the means of peace-time 
production until in reasonable 
time after the war is over the 
world will be luxuriously sup- 
plied as never before, and at low 
costs, provided sound and stable) 
currencies are established. Al-| 
most every country will have sur- | 
pluses for sale. The United | 
States will have surpluses of great | 
variety. These will include both 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods. If prices and production 
are permitted to take their course, 
large volume will bring low costs 
and low prices. The inefficient 
who cannot stand competition will 
be compelled to find new occupa- 








| tect their markets by tariffs, then same effect of depressing prices | 


| cessfully such practices. 


taxpayer and consumer? If every market. A surplus being held by 
country in the world will adopt | the Government which may be|} 
these pernicious policies and pro- | dumped on the market has: the | 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


no country can carry out suc-/| and creating unemployment, In- : 
Laaaid of stock piles, the ideal con- Electronic Industry, The, Vol- 


' iti : a . : VI of “An Engineering Inter- 
It may be that many countries | @ition is cleared markets with no | UMe wv . 
are unable to buy our goods be- | SU*Pluses, but ‘vith full production | tpt Po on pi = 
cause they have little to sell to us. | #24 new supplies moving daily) G4 G a "3. penne op & 
This does not seem possible.|{f0m producer to consumer.| G4" {ne 52 Wall Street, New 
With free markets Americans will | /ese are the conditions for full | yoy. City—Paper. 


be buyers in every part of the 
world. Before the war Americans 


| spent more than a billion dollars 


a year as sight-seers and tourists 
in European countries. This will 
be reveated on perhaps a larger 
scale than ever before, after this 
war, and it seems that the poorest 
country will be provided with 
funds as usual to buy American 
goods at market prices. 


Prices are the great leveler of 
both production and consumption, 


employment and stable prices. 


A surplus with no definite mar- 
ket is the first step to unemploy- 
ment in any line of business. Pro- 
ducers fear a surplus of unsold 
goods. Price declines resulting 
from a small surplus hanging over 
the market may quickly wipe out 
the profits from several years of 
hard work, thrift, and good man- 
agement. 


A Sound Policy 





Readjustment of Manpower in 
Industry During the Transition 
From War to Peace—Correction: 
Price of this publication, issued by 
the industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., should be $1.50, instead of 
$1.25. 

Social Security in the United 
States—Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 


; : Market surpluses of civilian | Washington, D.,C.—Paper—Single 
— nae psa fy — free cheng goods and supplies as quickly as| copies, free; additional copies, 5¢ 
ou ave an eqult- | possible. Take some losses if nec- | each. 


able distribution of goods and 
services and a standard of living 
higher than ever before known. 
Restricted markets, price regula- 
tion and subsidies, together with 
tariff warfare, will perhaps create 


greater confusion than in pre-war 


days because of the concentrated 
surpluses. 


Stock Piles, Ever-Normal Gran- 
aries and Other Fallacies 


There is a well-known economic 
law which works about as per- 
fectly as any, and stated in simple 
language is to the effect that a 
small surplus depresses prices 
wholly out of proportion to that 
surplus, and likewise a_ small 
deficit raises prices out of propor- 





essary. Do not destroy anything. 
Give unmarketable surpluses to 
the needy who can use them, but 
who are unabie to buy. This sur- 
plus may enable them to become 
buyers. Maintain free markets 
and let prices find their competi- 
tive level in all markets alike. 
These policies will reduce the 
costs of management and do away 
with the need for a costly bureau- 
cracy to supervise markets and 
prices. This will reduce the costs 
of government, save the taxpayer 
money. and _ stimulate volume 
business activity. 


—_— 


Growth Probabilities 
Capital stock of Tybor Stores 








Green h Savings Bank 
To Issue Life Insurance 


Earl Harkness, president of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank of New 
York City, announces that the 
bank will open a life insurance 
department on Jan. 2. “The bank 
has received approval from the 
State Banking Department to is- 
sue Savings Bank Life Insurance 
policies as one of our many serv- 
ices to the public,” Mr. Harkness 
said. “‘As a public institution, our 
purpose is to provide services 
which have proven sound and 
which fulfill a public need. Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance surely 
meets these qualifications in every 





Sad F -cenara | tions. Surpluses which cannot be | tion to the decreased supply. It is | which # »» 

Dec. 20. 1944. to stock of record , which operates 31 retail stores, of- | resnect,” he added. 

Dec 11 sold in the home markets can be! not as simple as this when fully/|fers attractive yield and good| The 1ll-year-old bank serves 
re Regular Extra Totai}S0!d to foreigners who wish to| analyzed, but stock piles are| growth probabilities, according to| 154,000 depositors and has re- 

UBA $48 $.80 $1.28 | buy, but should these surpluses be | clearly a menace to stability and/a descriptive letter prepared by | sources in excess of $180,000,000. 

UBB 45 15 1.20|}dumped abroad at prices below | employment. Perhaps nothing is| Raymond & Co., 148 State Street,| It has two offices. one at Broad- 

bd eo = 58 | domestic _markets, and domestic} more calculated to create unem-j| Boston, Mass. Copies of this in-| way, Sixth Avenue and 36th 

UCSA "25 "10 '35 | Prices maintained above the world ployment than a surplus of goods | teresting letter may be had from | Street, and the other at Sixth 

UCSB 59 .50 .67 prices by subsidies charged to the \ for which there is not a ready! Raymond & Co. upon request. Avenue and 16th Street. 





An Attractive Investment 


of God and nature. 


tenants. to become owners and helped owners to 
teach their goal of a free and’ clear farm. The 
Bank has financed the mortgage needs of those 


who till the ‘soil by offering to the investing public 


of diversified risk, backed by the integrity ‘of. the 


_ Since 1917 Federal Land Bank loans have helped 


Federal Land Bank bonds, an attractive investment 


_ farmers and the largest farm mortgage institution 


jn. the Northéast. 
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SUPPORT 





Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 


backing our Armed 


Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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The Country’s Financial Outlook 


This being a non-partisan organ- 
ization, it is the custom in election 
years to hold our Annual Meet- 
ing after the. votes have been 
counted. This 
applies 
equally 
whether it’s 
time. for a 
change or 
more of the 
same. Now 
that the re- 
turns are 
known, the 
tumult has 
subsided, we 
can again go 


about our 
business. We 
have an im- 


portant job to 
do and a liv- 
ing to make. 
We have an 
obligation to- 
wards the war. We must see our 
responsibilities clearly in the 
times ahead. 


Outlook 


Let’s examine the country’s 
financial outlook in the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after. Both 





John C. Folger 


sides made glowing campaign 
promises. No matter which side 
won, some realistic thinking 


would be timely. Are we exhib- 





(Text of Mr. Folger’s speech in- 
cident to his re-election as Presi- 
dent of IBA appears on the next 


page.) 





iting the hectic flush of inflation? 
Are people throwing money 
around in a final big fling of a 
wartime boom? Is there such a 
thing as a permanent boom? 


A man from Mars might say 
and, indeed, some foreign econo- 
mists insist, there is similarity be- 
tween our present business pat- 
tern and that of 1929. They think 
our popular post-war business 
outlook is all mixed up with pa- 
triotism, mass wishful thinking 
and unwarranted optimism. They 
inquire why we should expect a 
higher business level than in 1939. 
They ask if it makes sense to say 
to business men—‘Things are go- 
ing to be fine after the war. You 
will, of course. lose your war cus- 
tomer, the Government, which 
buys half your output, but you 
will pick up new customers and 
everything will be rosy.” In 
normal times, business men would 
turn rather a mistrustful ear to- 
wards such prophecy. 

Now bankers have a streak of 
pessimism or they would always 
be bankrupt. As long as we live, 
we'll always have one eye on 
1929. The big difference betwee 
then and now is that 14 years ago 
everyone owed for everything and 
had little or no money. Now, 
private bills are paid, and some 
say we have too much money. We 
certainly have too much idle 


money. 
Capital to Work 


Getting idle capital back to 
work is generally conceded to be 


“Job Number One in the post- 
war period.” Everyone is shout- 
ing our story from the housetops. 
Can it be that investment bank- 
ing, the ugly duckling, stoned so 





*An address made by Mr. Folger 
at the 33rd Annual Meeting of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 27, 1944. 


after recovering, are really sound- 





lowered or eliminated. No satis- 


By JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER* 
President, Investment Bankers Association of America 
Partner, Folger, Nolan & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Reviewing the Financial Outlook, Mr. Folger in His Opening Convention Address 
Stresses the Need for Encouraging Idle Capital to Get to Work. -He Points Out 
That the Banks Are Chock-full of Nervous Money, and to Get It Out of Hid- 
ing, He Reconimends (1) Tax Relief; (2) The Streamlining and Simplifi- 
cation of the Securities Acts; (3) Aiding Small Business by Lifting the 
Registration Exemption on Capital Issues Under $1,000,000; and 
(4) Affording Decent Trading Opportunities. Urges Special Train- 
ing tor Men in the Investment Business. 
long, may possibly become a | factory basis for its collection has | over. They will, however, take 
swan? | been evolved. Rich people are| chances in the hope of increasing 

What is the story now? ad facing the probability that the| capital. That is a human ten- 


want dynamic growth without the | days of very large income are' dency. Give the large investor 
headaches. Private business! 








his chance at capital gains, avoid 
soaking corporations confiscating 
taxes before the money ever gets 
to the stockholders, help new and 
little business tax-wise and we'll 
do more than anything else to get 
venture capital out into the open. 


SEC 
What is to be expected from the 
SEC? Sooner or later, conversa~ 
tion in our fraternity gets around 
to that agency, so we might as 
well take up the topic now. No 
(Continued on page 2492) 





financed by private capital raised 
through normal investment chan- 





nels. That’s the platform. Can 

DEM 
private capital do it? That’s the! ]}) TRA ARK 
question. | 


Now, capital is like a nervous! 


patient in the doctor’s office. If 
the patient has had a complete 


nervous collapse, all his thinking 
goes into reverse. Well, capital 
went into reverse in 1929. Once 
happy, it became morose. Once 
optimistic, it saw nothing but 
gloom. Once pleasant, it became 
sullen and profane. All doctors 
know the pattern and realize that} ]) 
most pat.ents snap out of it and, 





REG. U.S, pat.oFF 





er, wiser and more philosophical 
than ever. 


Needs Encouragement 


We all know the banks are 
chock-full of nervous money. 
What can be done to get it out of 
hiding? First of all, we must re- 
member that capital likes to be|} 
encouraged, not frightened. For ||) 
the past 15 years, every emphasis | J) 
has been placed upon the protec- 
tion of capital. One trouble is 
that we have told Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood so much about the big, 
bad wolf, have warned her and 
scared her to the point where she | f} 
won’t visit her grandmother on/|]! 
any oceas.on—not even over the 
high road. 


(1) Rate Reductions 


sufferers. 


(2) Portfolio Income 








No improvement is now in sight. 


(3) Fire Losses Increase 


Taxes 

The best encouragement for 
venture capital will come with tax 
relief. Based on present tax laws, 
no banker can conscientiously put 
his clients in anything but more 
or less riskless investments. Se- 
curity offerings in the last 10/}) 
years tell the story. 95% are of 
senior securities, mostly bonds. 
The flow of real venture capital 
has slowed down to a trickle. 
What we need is a real stream. 
It is alleged there are over 3,000 
separate recognized tax plans in 
existence, each outbidding the 
other with respect to tax reduc- 
tion. All this in the face of a 
$300 billion debt; a need for at 
least $25 billions of annual tax 
revenue and a sentiment for a 
balanced budget. Someone re- 
cently remarked this war would 
cost half a trillion dollars. There 
is no painless road after a half 
trillion dollar war. 

Some things can be done tax- 
wise to help business. Averaging 
losses and gains backwards and 
forwards over a period, say of 
five years, would be most bene- 
ficial. 

The capital gains tax should be 


been eliminated. 


A FIRE ALARM BOX — at every fire hazard. 
BETTER “HOUSEKEEPING” 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS — at street intersections. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION SYSTEMS 


Newton Upper Falls 

















FIRE INSURANCE LOSSES 


WHY EARNINGS DECREASE 


Have been made—and the public demand for further rate 
cuts will probably increase—with the agents the greatest 


Is lower—and the future depends upon future interest rates. | 
Taxes also apply here. 


Fire losses can largely be reduced—70% of these losses 
occur as a result of only 4% of the total fires. 
fire alarm boxes had been on this 4% of the buildings in- 
volved then over 50% of your total fire losses might have 


YOU CAN HELP 


Reduce Fire and Casualty Losses by Recommending— 


ADEQUATE POLICE PATROL — with recorded performance of police duty. 


Upon these the value of insurance stocks largely depends. 


Write us for detailed information. 


The Gamewell Company 








If municipal 


Massachusetts 
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Folger in Acceptance Speech Urges More Aggressiveness 
© Mr. e nen oo bce li | Re-elected as President of IBA, He Advises Members Not to Be “Plaintive and Deve Magecircey a ees en- 
resiaent O 1e investmen ank- ° ’ . ° ° e itle “Principles o alesman- 
ha heeaiiiiion et Ameriés, made | Defensive’”’ but to Put More Emphasis. on Salesnianship Principles. Urges Peerage btssaim oengy tre tint 


a short acceptance speech in} 
which he urged a more aggressive | 
role for the investment banker in| 
the post-war period. His remarks | 
were as follows: 

In looking ahead, every busi- 
ness man is, of course, concerned 
with the problem of making a liv- 
ing. In our case, however, making 
a living is not enough. We must 
serve the public interest to jus- 
tify our existence. The public will 
continually be asking: ‘““What use- 
ful function do investment bank- 
ers perform? How necessary is 
the function to our system?” It is 
up to us to have the right answers 
in which event we can be more 
aggressive, less plaitive, more in- 
sistent, less suppliant. 


Business Prior to 1929 


As one who was not in the in- 
vestment business prior to 1929, 
I think I might be permitted the 
observation that the great indus- 
trial plant designed and financed 
in the ’twenties, some say greatly 
over built, badly financed and in- 
flated, is the self-same plant 





Industry to Take Advantage of Great Opportunity Now Beckoning and 
Says Country Needs Services of Investment Bankers and Can Use 


Capital “We Bring Out of Hiding.’ 


which has enabled us to reach 
great heights of war production. 
There is no doubt about it, invest- 
ment bankers cranked up the ma- 
chine, then got in the car and rode 
hell bent for election down the 
road to 1929 like everyone else. 
Progress was made, but we rode 
too fast and stopped too quickly. 
Unfortunately for us, we got the 
lion’s share of the blame for the 
joy ride which everyone took. 

I would point out, however, that 
someone always has to crank up 
the business car. It’s no good 
breaking the arm of the car- 
cranker just before it’s time for 
a business jaunt. 


No Charter From Heaven 


Investment bankers have no 
Charter from Heaven. Except for 
ourselves, no one cares very much 
whether we make a living or not. 
As a matter of fact, probably not 





one person in a hundred knows 
just what an investment banker 
does for a living. If, during the 
next year, anyone asks us who 
we are, or even if they don’t ask 
us who we are, we can justifiably 
say: “Have you heard all this talk 
about private venture capital? 
Well, we are fellows who are sup- 
posed to induce people to take 
their money out of the bank and 
buy bonds and stocks so that after 
the war private business can pick 
up where government leaves off 
in this job making business. We 
are the car-crankers and this 
country will desperately need to 
take a good business trip after 
the war.” 
Salesmanship Lost Art 

We must continue to tell our 

story. We must continue to jutify 


our existence as we go along. For- 
tunately, right at the moment we 
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have plenty of pegs on which to) 


hang our hat. There is a peg 
called salesmanship, the least used 
peg in America today. We all 
know ‘that getting a hotel room is 
more difficult than being admitted 
to an exclusive club. In these days 
when trading in a store is a lesson 
in humility—where the buyer first 
asks, then begs and finally im- 
plores, the knack of salesmanship 
is as forgotten as the art of mak- 
ing Egyptian pottery. The whole 
business world is turned upside 
down except for politics and the 


investment business. Politicians 
on both sides go out and sell their 
wares in the same old fashioned 
way and that is what we still do. 
The only difference is that the 
SEC examines our _ promises. 
Sooner or later there will be more 
sellers than buyers. There always 
are. That goes for both goods and 
services. The rest of the folks will 
have to get back in line with the 
politicians and the bond salesmen. 


Reconversion 


The first step in reconversion 
will be to put away that book on 


cost-plus accounting and look up| 
the one on low-cost production. | 
The next book to read will be, 


‘that book and it is exceedingly 
| important to dynamic business. In 
| that book there is nothing about 
the overly used statement—‘Don’t 
worry about expenses — just 
|charge it up to the government.” 


No Fat Cats 


In telling our story, we can say 
we are not glamorous tycoons or 
fat cats. Anyone with those as- 
pirations had better look else- 
where, but we're salesmen and 
technicians in an important field, 
one which needs a lot of cultiva- 
tion these days. Let’s tell that 
story fairly every day, in and out 
of school, to potential investors, 
to government officials and the 
public generally. Let’s be aggres- 
sive and insistent, but let’s not be 
plaintive and defensive. It’s no 
good saying “You can’t do that to 
us” or “We are unalterably op- 
posed to this or that.’”’ The parade 
might go off and leave us. Let’s 
seize the really great opportunity 
which is ours in the next ten 
years. The country will need our 
services and can use the capital 
we bring out of hiding. Labor will 
want to work. Capital ought to 
work. We shall have a great idea 
to sell. Like the Ancient Mariner, 
we shall have a great story to tell. 
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Post-War Anglo-American Cooperation 


It is with grateful pleasure that 
I find myself your guest; but with 
pleasures goes some element of 
‘misgiving. For a certain amount 
of courage is 
required from 
anyone un- 
versed in the 
mysteries of 
your craft to 
appear before 
a gathering of 
this kind. It 
is as though 
Daniel, in- 
stead of en- 
tering the 
lion’s den as a 
reluctant 
intruder, im- 
pelled by su- 
perior au- 
thority, had 
light - heart- 
edly accepted 
an_ invitation 





Lerd Halifax 
from the lions themselves, with 
no positive assurance on who was 
to do the dining and what was to 
be the dinner! 


Seriously, however, I am very 
glad to be here tonight and to 
meet so many distinguished mem- 
.bers of your Association; even 
though I cannot believe that in 
the matters that specially concern 
you—matters with which you are 
far more familiar than I—there is 
anything I can tell you which you 
do not already know. 


Yet there are two things that 
have burnt deep into my thought 
as we have lived through those 
scorching times. The first, is that 
peace is not merely a matter of a 
few people sitting round a table 
and signing peace terms. Nor is it 
enough to erect international ma- 
chinery to deal with disputes and 
to stop physical aggression. No 
machinery, however perfectly de- 
signed, will run without power; 
and no international machinery 
can be expected to work without 
due regard for the motive force of 
finance and _ economics. Your 
problems, therefore, are every- 
body’s problems. Your business is 
everybody’s business. And that 
must be one justification for my 
presuming to address you this 
evening. 

The other thought constantly in 
my mind is this. If we are really 
determined to rally the forces of 
peace in self-defense against a 
recurrence of this tragedy, there 
is no one thing more essential 
than that your country and mine 
should continue to work together. 
I know that to be a British in- 





*“An address made by the Earl 
of Halifax before the Investment 
Bankers Association in Chicago, 
Nov. 28, 1944, 





By the EARL OF HALIFAX* 


British Ambassador to the United States 


British Diplomat Pleads for a Continuation of Mutual Trust and Cooperation by 
Great Britain and the United States as of World-Wide Interest and Essential to 


World Peace. 


Deprecates the Criticism and Innuendo Directed Against the 


Motives of Both Nations and Points to the Disruption of British Foreign 
Trade, the Sacrifices and the Sufferings of the British People Because of 
the War, and the Achievements of British Industry in Supplying War 
Equipment, as Ground for Cooperation in the Restoration of Na- 
tional Economy and the Expansion of British Post-War Exports. 


I believe it is also an 
American interest; I have no 
doubt it is also inthe largest 
sense a world interest. 


During these war years your 
country and mine, with others; 
have been in close’ partnership. 
Its results are plain for all to see— 
on every battle front of sea and 
land and air. It has been a part- 
nership born of common danger 
and of the plain necessities of the 
struggle for survival. And the 
question for the next 20, 30 or 50 
years is whether we can find a 
motive force as strong as imme- 
diate danger to hold that partner- 
ship together. I believe we shall; 
for though it is true that mankind 
Jearns more from experience than 
from imagination, the lesson of 
both experience and imagination 
is here the same. Both teach how 
destructive it must be to all our 
future hopes if we allow the dis- 
solution of this great partnership 
between all nations who want a 
peaceful order. 

I spoke just now of the part 
that our two countries =~ play 
in this strueture. But if that is to 
be a real thing, it must and can 
only come from larger under- 
standing and mutual respect. 
Each one of us as individuals and 
as a nation must contribute to it. 
And that means that we must do 
our best to understand the main- 
springs of each other’s policy, and 
to think the best and not the 
worst of one another’s purpose. 

That is easy enough to say, and 
most people would agree with it 
as a general proposition. And 
yet there are always plenty ot 
people on each side of the Atlan- 
tic who don’t always think and 
speak that way in practice, and 
who can do a lot of mischief. 


Some Americans would almost 


terest; 


appear to think that the British} 


were a crowd of smart crooks, 
compared with whom they them- 
selves were a bunch of simple 
Simons, lucky to get out of any 
British party without leaving 
more than they liked behind. 
And I have no doubt there are 
plenty of British who think that 
Americans are out to grab the 
world, and run it on lines that 
will bring fat profits to big busi- 
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ness, with the Devil taking the 
hindmost who can’t keep up. 
Now that sort of thing is no 
more use in public than in private 
partnership. We would not think 
much of the chances of a business 


_partnership if we heard one part- 


ner say of another, “Smith is a 
useful fellow; I couldn’t get along 
very well without him. Of 
course, I don’t like him. I don’t 
respect him. I don’t really trust 
him. I have to watch him all the 
time, in case he should outsmart 
me. I fancy he has done me down 
once or twice lately. But I have 
got my eyes. open and one of 
these days he will. have a sur- 
prise.” Well, if that was the point 
of. view, we would hardly expect 
those two men to get along very 
well or for very long. 

But there is too much of that 
kind of talk going on all the time; 
not, thank God, in the places that 
matter most, among those who are 
directing or fighting the war, but 
in places that matter quite a bit, 
in newspapers, on the radio and 
just in ordinary conversation. 
Let me give you a sample or two 
of what I have in mind. 


I hear Americans speak of the 
British Empire as if it were some 
huge racket, based on naked force, 
living by exploitation, and exist- 
ing only to bring money into'Brit- 
ain that Britain has no moral 
right to touch. And that picture 
lives, regardless of the fact that 
from no part of the British Com- 
monwealth or Empire does the 
British Treasury draw a fraction 
of a cent, and that for at least the 
last 50 years the whole direction 
of British policy as regards the 
Commonwealth and Empire has 
been that which most of our crit- 
ics, if they were better informed 








about it, would themselves ap- 
prove. 

Or catch up with some of the 
stories that circulate about the 
working of Lend-Lease. 


There is a favorite tale about 
lipstick. The wicked British have 
been getting lipstick under Lend- 
Lease. That sounds very shock- 


ing. It also happens to be abso- | 





lutely true. We have been getting 
lipstick under Lend-Lease. What 
the story does not go on to say 
is that lipstick has been found to 
be the best method of marking on 
the foreheads of battle casualties 
the nature of their wounds. And 
I have yet to meet the American 
woman who would grudge it for 
that purpose. 

It was recently whispered that 
British automobile manufacturers 
were expecting an early authori- 
zation from their Government to 
resume the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles for export and that a new 
model was to go into production 
very shortly. This time the story 
is quite untrue. Our automobile 
manufacturers are fully engaged 
in war production and no labor is 
available for other purposes. It 


(Continued on page 2485) 
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Sees Prospects For Post-War Industrial Financing 


The Industrial Securities Com- | 
under Chairmanship of | 
Perry E. Hall of Morgan, Stanley | 
& Co. of the Investment Bankers 


mittee, 


Association 
reviewed the 
post-war 
prospects for 
new financing 
by industrial 
companies 
following the 
war,.and 
warned the 
members of 
the organiza- 
tion against a 
renewal of 
“inventory 
financing” 
brought about 
by increasing 
price levels, 
such as oc- 
curred after 
the last war. 
“This “period,” said the Commit- 
tee, “was a bad one in our busi- 
ness economy and should not be 
repeated.” The Committee also 
stressed the importance of en- 
couraging more investment. of 
“risk capital” and of aiding. the fi- 
nancing of small business con- 
cerns. . 

The following is the full text of 
the Committee’s report: 


As we meet again, the nation 
has been engaged in war for 


Perry E. Hall 





| 


IBA Industrial Securities Committee, Commenting on the Wartime Relative Small 
Volume of New Industrial Public Financing, Foresees Probability of Increased 
Resort to New Security Issues if Expected High Levels of Production and 


| Employment Are Maintained. Warns Investment Bankers Against Fi- 


nearly three years. What.a strik- 
ing contrast there is in the mili- 
tary situation, both in Europe and 
in the Pacific, as compared with 
a year ago. Recent military suc- 
cesses by the United Nations have 
been amazing and» most hearten- 
ing.. None of us fails to give full 
credit to the men of our Armed 
Forces, but we should not forget 
the great credit which should be 
given to American industry. We 
are waging a mechanized war, and 
the war materials needed have 
called into play the greatest of 
ingenuity on the part of Ameri- 
can business management and 
have resulted in amazing scien- 
tific developments by American 
technicians. American industry 
has. produced the weapons for our 
armies, fleets and air forces and 
through lend-lease and other 
channels, has supplied great 
quantities of material for our Al- 
lies. In the last war our Allies 
had to supply our soldiers in 





France with some weapons, such 





as guns, ammunition and = aero- | 
planes, partly because of shipping | 
difficulties and partly because 


production of some items had not 


yet been fully developed by | 
American industry. This time. 
American industry has furnished, 
with minor exceptions, everything | 
our armed forces have needed. 
American business leadership, 
management, and labor have 
accepted the full responsibility for | 
this job and have performed with 
distinction. Most of the money 
for the tremendous expansion and | 
conversion of industry to war pro- 
duction has come either directly 
from the Government or indirectly 
through the commercial banking 
system in the form of credits 
guaranteed fully or in part by our 
Government. In some _ cases, 
notably the automobile companies | 
and the heavy industries such as | 
steel, the companies themselves 
have drawn heavily on their own 
resources for necessary funds. Re- | 
course to the public market for | 
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nancing for Inventories Speculation, and Points Out Need for Greater 
Volume of Equity Issues. Sees Need for Financing Small Concerns 
And Urges Appointment of Committee to Study the Problem. 


new money, except in isolated in- 
stances, has been of relatively 
' small volume. 

A large part of the industrial 
financing undertaken during 1944 
| falls into the category of refund- 
'ing—a natural result of the all- 
time low costs for borrowed funds 
/and senior capital. Particularly 
jin recent months, there has been 
|a degree of activity in a type of 
financing which, it seems, may 
| well continue to increase greatly 
|in the near future. We refer not 
only to the redistribution of large 
blocks of listed stocks but also 
‘to the recapitalization and refi- 
/nancing of industrial companies 
whose securities have been closely 
| held and are now being offered to 
the general public for the first 

| time. The high leveis of corporate 
and personal income taxes of 
‘those who previously had funds 
| for investment; as well as large 
| increases in inheritance and gift 
| taxes have been strong influences 
in this development. Competition 
land reconversion problems also 
jerate caused the owners of many 
_ closely held companies to con- 
| sider mergers or the sale of equity 
'securities to the public so that 
' there will be an established mar- 
ket on which further new capital 
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| can be raised, if advisable, in the 
‘years ahead. This trend, it is 
logical .to- assume, will continue 
even if there is some reduction 
in corporate taxation and even if 
the double tax on dividends is re- 
moved. 

As the termination of hostilities 
approaches, the period of recon- 
version to peacetime production 
will more and more demand the 
attention of a sizable portion of 
our economy. It is vital that there 
be a realistic and reassuring ap- 
proach to this problem by both 
Government and business so that 
American industry may prepare 
for peace as promptly and effec- 
tively as it organized for war. 

There is much debate as to 
whether industry can _ finance 
within itself the costs of the re- 
turn to peacetime pursuits. Sta- 
tistics have been prepared by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and others as to net quick 
assets of industry available for 
reconversion. After the last war, 
a large volume of public finane- 
ing through investment bankers 
proved to be necessary. A consid- 
erable part of this was inventory 
financing. brought on by an in- 
creasing price level. This financ- 
ing first took the form of bank 
credits for legitimate inventory 
purposes and later inventory spec- 
| ulation, with public issues of se- 
| curities floated to replace a num- 
ber of bank loans with permanent 
capital. This period was a bad 


one in our business economy and 
should not be repeated. Perhaps, 
after this war, price and monetary 
controls will have proved effi- 


(Continued on page 2490) 
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Secretary Forrestal For a Formidable Sea and Air 
Force, With Universal Military Training 


He Tells Investment Bankers That We Must Be Ready to Thwart Future Am- 
bitions to Conquer the World and Contends That Enforced Military Training 
For Nation’s Youth Will Protect, Rather than Destroy Democracy. 
Views Powerful Navy as Cornerstone of Hope for World Peace. 


Secretary of the Navy James | business, and, while the structure 


Forrestal, in a brief address at | 
the luncheon meeting of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association | 
convention, 
held at the 
Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on 
November 28, 
advacated 
bothithe main- 
tenance of <a 
largenavy and 
universal mil- 
itary service. 
“Two subjects 
that I would 
discuss with 
you,” Mr.For- 
re- 
marked, ‘can 
be bracketed 
together—un- 
iversal mili- 
tary service 





James Forrestal 
and maintenance of a large Navy. 


“IT don’t believe,” he continued, | 
“I would find much dissent among 
this audience from an affirmative | 
view on both questions. I believe 


you share the feeling that I have | 


myself; while the steps we are 


now taking will build a structure | 


of world peace, 


is being built, the nations who 
| hate war will have to remain 
strong enough to wage one if nec- 
essary. 

“At the risk of boredom, I take 
my favorite quotation from that 
grand old statesman of South 
Africa, General Jan Smuts: 
‘Peace without power remains an 
empty. dream.’ 

“Twice in our generation the 
manpower and productive genius 
of America have helped prevent 
conquest. of the world by men 
with Napoleonic ambitions. Such 
men have run through the pages 
of history as far back as you can 
read it, although we conveniently 
forget the fact. It is certainly 
not impossible that there may be 
such manner of men in the future, 


the end of the war and a sys- 
tematic plan for a year’s military 
training for all the young men of 
our population. 

“IT am not going to tax your 
patience with a restatement of the 
obvious by enumerating the argu- 
ments for both of these principles 


' because I am confident that you 


are in agreement. I merely want 
to urge that it is not too early for 
you to begin doing your share to 
see that they become part of our 
national policy. 

“Already there are rumblings 
of protests against the concept of 
universal military training. You 
will hear it said that it is against 
democracy, that it is the begin- 
ning of a totalitarian system, that 
it gives the State and not the 
parent control over children. On 


and, if there are, you can rest as-|the contrary, I believe that only 





|sured that the United States will | 
| be No. 1 and not No. 2 or No. 3 
|or No. 4 on his list to be knocked 
‘off. Robot bombs will be over 
|New York and not London. 


“To be insured against that 
eveniuality we must keep in be- 
| ing the force necessary to prevent 
it. ‘Two components of that force 
are the formidable if not in- 
vincible sea and air power which 


it will be slow!the Navy will have acquired by 
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by such preparation can we retain 
democracy to prevent the spread 
of totalitarianism and to guaran- 
tee the secure freedom for which 
we are now fighting. 


you is something I know I don’t 
need to spend much time on now, 
and that is the Jusedss As Admiral | 
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Moreell has said, the best propa- 
ganda of the Armed Services is 
success in battle, and I say in all 
humility, without smugness, that, 
in the light of that, we have had 
pretty good propaganda for the 
Navy in recent weeks. But we 
are a volatile and forgetful nation, 
and I am asking you to join with 
me in the pledge that we lay aside 
some of.our current enthusiasm 
about the Navy and put it, so to 
speak, in a savings account to be 
drawn against in the future when 
possibly the Navy will not be 
quite so much in the public eye. 
We have built a great force in the 





American Navy during this war, 
a force which has lifted us to the 
top of naval power. I know it is 
the national will that this power 
shall be used not for conquest but 
for security. Regardless of what- 
ever organization finally emerges 
for the maintenance and insuring, 
of world peace it will need as one 
of its cornerstones the power 
which now rests in the Navy of 
the United States. That power 


must be maintained, strong, ef- 
ficient and competent, as a guar- 
anty not only of our own security 
but of the security of the world.” 
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IBA Committee Stresses Improved Railroad Credit 


The Railroad Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 
Association, headed by Fairman 
&. Dick as Chairman, reported to 
the 33rd an- 
nual meeting 
at Chicago on 
railroad de- 
velopments 
and prospects 
in the post- 
war _ period. 
The report 
stresses the 
improved 
credit of the 
railroads, 
which is 
ascribed 
largely to the 
renewed con- 
fidence in the 
immediate 
outlook of the 
railroads, and 
the prospects 
for a continuation of earnings 
largely in excess of fixed charges 
following the war. The Commit- 
tee noted that because of refund- 
ings and reorganizations, there is 
no ‘serious problem arising from 
early maturities, while the financ- 
ing of improvements and better- 
ments to a large extent can be ar- 
ranged from surplus earnings and 
low interest equipment obliga- 
tions, with little prospect of resort 
to issue of equity securities. 





Fairman R. Dick 





Forecasts Improvement Expenditures Reaching. $10 Billions in Post-War Decade. 
Bulk of Funds to Come From Equipment Obligations, With Small 
Proportion From Equity Securities 


The text of the Committee’s re- 
port follows: 

The preparation of the report of 
the Railroad Securities Committee 
this year has been considerably 
simplified due to the unusually 
comprehensive and complete re- 
port of last year’s Committee un- 
der the Chairmanship of John S. 
Loomis. That report analyzed and 
discussed practically every phase 
of railroad operation, traffic, and 
finance. In addition, Mr. Loomis 
made a canvass of many outside 
authorities and incorporated | in 
the report an appendix contain- 
ing their views. These authorities 
included not only many railroad 
Presidents but many other thor- 
oughly qualified experts. 

While the 1943 report was the 
most comprehensive ever submit- 
ted by this Committee it was 
specifically directed at the pros- 
pects for post-war railroad (fi- 
nancing. In view of the fact that 
the war is one year nearer its end, 
post-war problems are becoming 
increasingly important. For that 
reason the report this year is 
again specifically directed at rail- 
road credit conditions, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the prospects for 





financing a broad modernization 
program after the war. 


During the past 12 months the 
improvement in railroad credit, as 
measured by the price of railroad 
securities, has been impressive. 
The following list of bonds shows 
the change in. prices and yields 
during the year of certain selected 
issues where yields have declined 
to less than 4%: 


Atlantic Coast Line cons. 4s, 1952-~_---__ 
Central Pacific 4s, 1949_ 22 Use 522-2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Gen’l. 4s, 1958_-_~ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ref. 4's, 19772. 
.Clevéland Short Line 442s, 1961--_--______- 


Erie First Consolidated 4s, 1995_~< 
Great Northern 52s, 


Great Northern 3%48, 1967 _------------ 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern’ 3's,‘ 1997-~-—_ 
Louisville & Nashville 354s, 2003-~__.--_-------- 


Pennsylvania General 334s, 1970______-.- 


Pennsylvania General 4'2s, 


Southern Pacific Refunding 4s, 1955_.___- 


A study of the railroad’ bonds 
which have not as yet risen to the 
point where they yield less than 
4% nevertheless shows increases 
in price and declines in yield even 
more dramatic, as illustrated by 
the following: 
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The improvement in railroad 
credit:in the last 12 months is not 
enly evidenced by the rise in the 
prices of bonds but by the sale of 
large issues of bonds by roads 
which a year ago could not fi- 
nance .in important amounts at 
reasonable rates. Within less than 
a year after the Great Northern 
334s were selling at 92, the road 








was able to market $100,000,000 
bonds at an average interest. cost 
of less than 354%. And within 
less than a year after Burlington 
refunding 4%s sold at 83, the road 
was able to. market $40,000,000 
bonds with a 3%4% coupon. If the 
current trend of improvement in 
railroad credit continues for an- 
other 12 months, the list of roads 
able to refinance at comparatively 
low rates of interest will broaden 
appreciably. 

The principal causes of the im- 
provement in railroad credit in 
the past year have been: 





Nov. 1, 1943 Nov. 15, 1944 (a) A level of net earnings 
Pog cue hate Ee os that permits the building up of 
SIDTTT Seth. 490 1088 aise | -. Safety cushions in current assets 
97% 423 110% © 3,03 and makes possible important 
8358 5.59 110% 3:93 reductions in debt and fixed 
wth eaays Se ‘= i 3.76 charges 
sete : Vig 3.77 ol 3 
= ferent 111% 3.80 11934 2.42 (b) The removal of maturity 
r= Teese 91% 4.37 105% 3.37 dangers by anticipatory pay- 
: p< + oes case EP ments or refunding operations. 
abe 99 4 3.80 105% 3.42 (c) Increasing recognition of 
Sti SEM 3.85 117% 3.32 the importance of our railroads 
Fake 865%, 5.63 104 3.53 @- le 
Nov. 1, 1943 Nov. 15, 1944 
Price Yield Price Yield 
Atlantic Coast Line Unif. 4's, 1964.___._______ 72, 7.10% 90% 5.25 % 
Baltimore & Ohio lst 5s_ er ae 12% 6.87* 9742 5.13* 
Cleveland Union Terminal “4s, "Sc 772 6.07 100 4.50 
Central Pacific Guaranteed 5s, 1960___.__-______ 67% 8.60 95 5.47 
I NT ee 62 7.29 83% 5.41 
Wineis Central ref. 4s, 1955_—.-_-._...-_______ 603% 9.60 8352 6.07 
Merris @& Besex’ 4165,1955__ 445% 10.09* 60 7.50* 
‘New York, Chicago & St. Louis 4\%s, | Senet aes 85% 5.40 102 4.38 
ES ll Rea Taian 7872 7.60 99% 6.05 
Pere’ Marquette 4'4s, 1980_____..._.___________ 13% 6.36 101 4.44 
Reeeing: General 4%s, 19972. -. 92 4.93 106 4.22 
Seuthern Pacific 4428, 1969__.....__.._.______- 60% 8.17 85 5.63 
Southern Railway, dev. and gen. “ie... 75% 6.98 93 4.80 
.Texas & Pacific, ref. 5s, 1980_______ Skate BC 8012 6.39 9912 5.02 
races mnceme —4%46; 19812 oe 52 8.26 7172 5.62 
*Annual return. 
(Continued on page 2495) 
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With an Eye on the 
Interests of BANKS 
and other InStitutions 


O YOU KNOW that we are 
D uniquely qualified to serve 
banks and all other institutions in 
dealing with many phases of their 
security market activities? 


We offer nationwide facilities and 
knowledge of all types of securities 
and markets; in particular, our Institu- 
tional Bond Department stands ready 
to supply prompt, efficient coopera- 
tion to such organizations. 


Since the test of anything lies in try- 
ing it, we suggest that you ascertain 
what our Institutional Bond Depart- 
ment can do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
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NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 
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IBA Education Committee Plans A Training Program 


Is Seeking a Qualified Educational Director and Preparing a Vocational Booklet. 
Sees Need for Up-to-Date Text Books on Investment Banking and 
Urges Cooperation With Local Educational Institutions. 


In a brief report to the 33rd | 
Annual Meeting, the Educational 
Committee of the Investment | 
Banking Association outlined its | 
plans and rec- 
ommendations 
for improving 


country. These courses are to be; gram: would depend largely upon 
given in cooperation with local | the ability of the man selected to 


nouncement of our plan appeared 
in the June issue of “Investment 





investment 
education and 
recruiting 
personnel. The 
text of the re- 
port of the 
Committee of 
which Julien 


educational institutions, and are 
to be offered principally for the 
benefit of new men entering the | 


| 


business. 

Second, it was decided that we) 
prepare and give wide distribution | 
to a vocational booklet . which | 


‘olli i would outline the functions and 
ae ere - purposes of investment banking, | 
follows: : with emphasis on the broad op-| 


portunities which our business of- | 
fers to young men for individual | 
growth and development. 


Since the 
last meeting of 





the Board of 
Governors in Our efforts to secure an Edu-| 
June at which cational Director have not met 
time the Board with success, although we have 





gave enthusi- Julien H. Collins | considered more than twenty-five 
astic approval | possibilities, none of whom seemed 
to our recommendations, efforts | to meet all of the specifications 
have been made to put your Com- | which we consider important. You 
mittee’s plans. into operation. It /may feel assured that our efforts 
will be recalled that at the time |to fill this important post will be 
we made two distinct recommen- carried forward diligently. At, 
dations. The first was that we/|frequent intervals, the President | 
engage the services of a well qual- ‘of the Association and the Execu- 
ified Educational Director, who tive Committee have been ae 
would give his full time to the |informed of our activities and) 
development and administration | have agreed that this selection is | 
of training courses to be con-/|of the utmost importance, because | 
ducted by the Association in the it has been felt that the success or 
various financial centers of the’ failure of the whole training pro- 








| 
} 


organize and direct it. 


We are pleased to be able to 
report that we have gone forward 
with the preparation of the vo- 
cational booklet. 


Careful thought has been given 
to the form and content of this 
booklet. -It will contain many il- 
lustrations of subjects closely re- 
lated to our business, and will be 
written in an easy and interesting 
style, giving proper emphasis to 
the importance of investment 
banking in the national economy. 
It is our plan to make copies 
available to members of the As- 
sociation in quantities, and to 
arrange for wide circulation 
among colleges and universities 
as well as vocational bureaus. We 
believe that the booklet will be 
helpful to our members in re- 
cruiting personnel, and _ should 
have public relations values as 
well. 


The work of this Committee has 


Banking.” It has also received 
some publicity in the press, and 
not only has it brought approval 
from our group, but of even 
greater importance, it has brought 
forth a considerable number of 
letters from service men who are 
inquiring about our business as a 
vocation. 


In the course of our work in 
planning a training program, we 
have come to realize that text 
books on investment banking sub- 
jects have not kept pace with the 
numerous legislative and eco- 
nomic changes which have taken 
place in recent years. In most 
instances, the better text books 
and references have not been re- 
vised for eight years or more. 


We believe that it may be the 
been stimulated and aided by the| responsibility of our Committee 
numerous expressions of enthus- | to sponsor or encourage the prep- 
iastic support which have come | aration of a new or revised text 
to us from members since the an- book:-on investment banking, and 





we will do so if the Board wishes 
to provide us with this authority. 
| If our present plans for vocational 
promotion and training meet our 
expectations, every possible fac- 
ility must be made available to 
the new men who come into this 
business. 


The activities which have been 
outlined appear to offer benefits 
to all members of our Association. 
With your encouragement and 
support, they will be carried for- 
ward with all possible speed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Education Committee 


Julien H. Collins 
Andrew M. Baird 
Howard M. Biscoe, Jr. 
William H. Blakely 
Merle Bowyer 

T. Jerrold Bryce 
Dwight W. Chapman 
W. T. K. Collier 

Paul J. Eakin 

Reamy E. Field : 
Clarence L. Finger ‘ 
Jo Gibson, Jr. 

Edward D. Jones ‘ 
Owen T. Kraft i 
Edson B. Olds ; 
John W. Pancoast 
Clyde L. Paul 





Burdick Simons 
Adolph E. Weltner 
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IBA Municipal Securities Committee Report 


The Municipal Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 


Association, of which Hazen S., 


Arnold, Executive Vice-President 
of Braun, Bos- 
worth & Co., 
Toledo, O., is 
Chairman, re- 
leased its an- 
nual report at 
the 33rd An- 





nual Meeting 
in Chicago, on 
November 28. 
Although the 
Committee re- 
ported that 
municipal fi- 
nancing, par- 
ticularly that 
represented 
by long term 
bonds, has, as 
yet, shown 
only slight in- 
crease during 
the last year, there are indications 
of “an upward trend in the vol- 
ume of numerous post-war plans 
awaiting development.” The re- 
port also makes note of the greater 
interest in the Boren Bill (H. R. 
1502), sponsored by Congressman 
Boren of Oklahoma, which would 


dispose of the ambiguities in the 





Hazen S. Arnold 





Securities and Exchange Act re- 


Notes Slight Increase in Municipal Financing and Slow Decline in Bond Yields. 
Sees Stronger Interest in Boren Bill and Calls Attention to Recent 
Court Decisions Relating to Municipal Bonds 


lating to “exempted securities,” in 
which are comprised municipal 
bonds. The draft of the commit- 
tee’s report which was submitted 
to the convention follows: 


Of general interest for the pur- 
pose of comparison, sales of new 
issues of state and municipal 





Long-term financing ~__--__.__._____ ~~ 
Short-term financing - 


I a a as 


It will be noted from the above | 
that while the amount of short-| 
term issues during the period | 


mentioned decreased approximate- | 
ly $80,000,000, long-term financ- | 


bonds, including those of U.S. ter- 
ritories and insular possessions 
and their municipalities, as re- 
ported by “The Bond Buyer,” are 
shown below for the _ twelve- 
month period ending October 31, 
during the past two years. 


1943 1944 
Pier Ek $512,699,412 $616,828,587 
677,975,149 597,561,841 





$1,190,674,561 $1,214,390,428 


about $20,000,000 of municipal 
bonds submitted to the voters. Of 
these over 75% were rejected. At 
the election -November 7th this 
year over $250,000,000 of munici- 


ing increased about $104,000,000.| pal bonds were voted upon by the 


The amount of both long and | 


short-term. bond financing had/§ 


previously declined each year since | 


1940. During that year (1940), 
there was a total of over $3,100,- 
000,000 of new municipal issues 
divided approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 long-term and $1,600,000,000 
short-term. 

At a general election in No- 
vember, 1943, there were only 





people. It is reported that of 
these approximately 90% were 
approved. The substantial in- 
crease in the amount of issues 
submitted and the very marked 
increase in the percentage ap- 
proved appear to indicate an up- 
ward trend in the volume of mu- 
nicipal financing, particularly in 
the light of the numerous post- 
war plans awaiting development. 
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As was the case in 1943, munic- 
ipal bond prices again set a new 
record high during 1944. In our 
reports from time to time, we 


The Boren Bill 


More and more officials are evi- 
dencing strong interest in the 
amendment to the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 as proposed by 
the Boren Bill, H. R. 1502, and are 
looking forward to hearings on the 
measure by the Subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House. 

As is generally well known, the 
purpose of the Bill is to clarify 
the Securities Exchange Act and 
dispose of existing ambiguities in 
it thereby clearly evidencing what 
provisions of the law are applic- 
able to “exempted securities” and 
the extend of their application; 
also what provisions are not ap- 
plicable to such securities. En- 
actment of the amendment would 
assure a free and unhampered 
market for state and municipal 
securities and remove the over- 
hanging danger of possible Fed- 
eral regulatory directives and 


| have included for comparison and 
‘later reference the monthly index 
of the average yield of twenty 
|representative long-term munici- 
| pals, which index is continuously 
maintained by “The Bond Buyer.” 
The monthly index for the past 

| seven years is shown below: 


1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
January -1 ~- Pam Fe wy & 2.17% 2.24% 2.14% 2.59 % 2.78% 3.16% 
February 1 1.70 2.12 2.36 2.29 2.36 2.76 3.07 
March 1. __-- 1.65 2.08 2.51 2.43 2.70 2.80 3.05 
April 1 . ver eee 2.08 2.38 2.33 2.62 2.72 3.19 
OS eae . 1.69 2.01 2.33 2.26 2.59 2.78 3.08 
June 1 . 1.65 1.93 2.33 2.14 3.00 2.66 3.05 
July 1 - 1.64 1.86 2.21 2.07 2.67 2.66 3.00 
August 1 1.59 1.83 2.15 2.07 2.53 2.67 3.01 
September 1 _ . 1,59 1.81 2.15 2.08 2.52 3.21 2.88 
October 1 .- 1.66 1.79 2.16 2.02 2.39 3.30 2.98 
November 1 - 1.64 1.69 2.13 1.90 2.32 2.93 2.90 
December 1 ~ e id 1.82 2.16 1.93 2.18 2.72 2.83 

Lowest yield____1.59°%, Aug. 1, 1944 Highest Yield___.5.69%, May 1, 1933 


control of the markets and mar- 
keting of such securities. 

Various state and municipal 
bodies, also leagues and associa- 
tions of municipalities, as well as 
other bodies interested in the fi- 
nancing and welfare of local gov- 
ernments have expressed their 
views by resolution. Among them 
are bodies of nation wide repre- 
sentation: 

The Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States 
and Canada adopted an endorsing 
resolution at its annual conference 
on June 9, 1944.. The membership 
of this Association represents 
about 2,000 municipalities—1,700 
in this country and 300 in Canada. 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Sep- 
tember, the Municipal Law Sec- 
tion and the House of Delegates 
of that Association both unani- 
mously adopted endorsing resolu- 


(Continued on page 2482) 
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IBA Administrative Committees Reports 


Membership on August 31, Has Risen Frcem 578 to 628: -Finances of the As- 
sociation Reported as Satisfactory With Surplus of $6,200 Compared With 
A 1943 Deficit-ef $1,700. State Legislation Committee Reports Progress of 
Cooperation With State Commissions Relative to Eliminating Obstacles 
To Flow of Funds into Legitimate Enterprises and Protection of the 


Public Against Fraud in Sale of Securities. 


The membership Committee of | 


the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, with D. Dean McCormick of | 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Chi- | 
cago,as Chair- 
man, reported 
to the 33rd an- 
nual meeting 
at Chicago 
that there was 
a net gain of 
50 members 
during the fis- 
eaixt-e2ar’, 
which com- 
pares with a 
net loss of .24 
during 1943, 
and a net loss 
of 51 in 1942. 
“Twenty 
years ago, at 
the end of the 
1924 fiscal 
year,” the re- 
port continues, 
“the Association had 617 members. 
This rose to a peak of 702 on June 
20, 1928. The curve then dipped to 
361 on Feb. 9, 1934.. Then under 
the stimulus of reduced dues and 
greatly reduced initiation fees, the 
membership rose to 812 on June 8, 
1937, an all time high. This was 
followed by a drop to 576 on Oct. 
9, 1943. These are interesting 
figures which speak for them- 
selves, as they reflect quite accu- 
rately the favorable and unfavor- 
able periods in our business. 





D. Dean McCormick 





The Finance Committee, headed 
by John E. Blunt, 3d, of Lee, Hig- 


ginson Corpo- 
ration, as 
Chairman, re- 
ported that 
the Associa- 


| ficient 





tion’s normal 
operations for 
thé fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 
1944, showed 
a surplus of 
$6,200, com- 
pared with a 
deficit figure 
of $1,700 in 
the 1943 fiscal 
year. This 
does not take 
into consider- 
ation an out- 
od of about 
$6,000 on ac- 
count of Maricopa County, Ari- 
zona, litigation expense and a net 
expense of $6,700 on the hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on compulsory com- 
petitive bidding on railroad secur- | 
ities, which were direct charges | 
to the net worth account. This | 





John E. Blunt, 3rd 





account, as shown in the audited the principle of full disclosure and ! 
2 


balance sheet, amounted on Aug. 
31, 1944 to $158,444.13. 





— 


In the revort of the State Legis- 
lation Committee, of which George 
F. Noyes, 
Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 
Illinois Com- 
pany of Chi- | 
cago, is Chair- *" 
man, no fur- 
ther progress 
is reported for 
unifermity in 
registration 
and_ financial 
accounting 
forms, but 
Kentucky 
during the . 
year adopted | 
the Uniform 
Stock Trans- 
fer Law, leav- 
ing only nine 
States which 
have not yet adopted this law. 

-“As to uniformity of State se- 
curities laws,” the Committee re- 
marks, “your Committee feels 
that at present there is not suf- 
uniformity of opinion 
among the various interests in- 
volved, as to the principles on 
which the regulation of the sale 
of securities should be based, to 
advocate any specific action along 
these lines. The original ‘Uniform 
Act’ was drawn a number of years 
ago, under circumstances much 
different than those under which 
we now do business. Also it seems 





George F. Noyes 


|probable that the transition from 
‘war to peace will bring further 
| changes, including whatever may 


be the effect of. the large public 
holding of war bonds. It hardly 
seems an opportune time to rec- 
ommend any set pattern for State 
securities acts—rather a time in 
which to urge the _ adoption, 
wherever possible, of individual 
measures designed to remedy 
troublesome situations and _ to 
modernize existing laws.” 

“Uniformity as to the principles 
of regulation should be a constant 
objective,” it is added. “In this 
respect your Committee recom- 
mends that: 

“1. The old concept of regulation 
of the securities themselves should 


/be replaced by regulation of the 


acts involved in their sale; : 
“2. Where registration of securi- 


ties is required, it should be on 
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not that of passing judgment as 
to quality; 

“3. Regulation should be directed 
toward the prevention of fraud 
and dishonesty, and not toward 
determining what types of securi- 
ties the public should or should 
not buy; 

“4. State regulation should be 
coordinated with Federal regula- 
tion, to avoid lost motion and 
duplication of effort.” 


With a view to formulating 
ideas as to legislative matters in 
the coming year, the Committee 
reported that “Arthur Davis 
wrote, just after the national elec- 
tion, to each of the State Securi- 
ties -Commissioners asking for 
their thoughts and comments. His 
letter so well summarizes certain 
aspects of the situation that a copy 
is attached and made part of this 
report. Replies thus far received 
show widespread agreement with 
the views set forth and give prom- 
ise of close cooperation where any 
new legislation may be contem- 
plated. Some of the replies en- 
closed copies of published warn- 
ings to holders of war bonds 
against high pressure salesmen. 
All of these include the emphasis 
on dealing only with reputable 
firms.” 


“A handicap under which the 
State Legislation Committee 
works,” says the report, “is the 
question as to whether it is fully 
informed of the blue sky problems 
encountered from time to time by 
members, and therefore whether 
its views accurately reflect those 
of the various types of firms 
which make up the membership 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Legislative matters are 
dry and unglamorous at best and 
it is natural that they should be 
passed over by most of us except 
when they interfere with business. 
Then it is usually impossible to 
do anything to remedy the situa- 
tion, at least to be of any benefit 
at the time.” 


The Committee further pointed 
out that “in connection with the 
interference to legitimate business 


work of the securities commis- 





1938-39 





Jean C. Witter 


by what seem to be legal tech- | 


sioners are very largely directed 
at a segment of ‘business’ which 
| only occasionally comes to our at- 
| tention, namely, the fly-by-night, 
‘the swindler, and the crook. A 


| legislative proposal designed to 
| facilitate the business of the hon- 


| 


IBA PAST PRESIDENTS 


1937-38 





F. E, Frothingham 


est investment dealer must neces- 
sarily be considered by the securi- 
ties commissioner on the basis of 
whether it also opens a door to 
the dishonest dealer. An under- 
standing of this goes a long way 
in promoting the cooperative 


nicalities, it must be remembered | snirit between our business and 
that the blue sky laws and the| the State officials charged with 


its regulation.” 
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Edward B. Hall 
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IBA Municipal Securities Committee Report 


On January 28, 1944, the Tax 
Court of the United States in a 
ten to five decision (one judge not 


(Continued from page 2480) 
tions. We understand the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association represents practically | sitting) held that the interest re- 
all of the Bar Associations in this|ceived from bonds of the above 
country. | Authorities is exempt under the 

The American Municipal Asso- | provision of the Revenue Act ex- 
ciation, representing about 8,800 | cluding from gross income inter- 
municipalities throughout the/est on obligations of “a State, 
country, at. its annual meeting on | Territory or any political subdivi- 





October 27, 1944 “Resolved, that 
the American Municipal Associa- 
tion re-affirm its unqualified op- 
position to any proposal leading 
to federal taxation of the income 
of municipal securities and oppose 
any regulation of municipal se- 
curities by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission.” 

A list of resolutions which we 
have received to date is appended 
to this report. 


Court Decisions 
During the year, there have 
been several court actions of par- 
ticular interest to the municipal 
jield. Among them were: 
Decisions in the Port of New 
York Authoritv and Triborough 
Bridge Authority Cases. 





sion thereof.” As pointed out in 
our Interim Report of last June, 
the decision was based upon this 
statutory provision. Also that the 
Court found no occasion to go into 
the constitutional phase of the 
subject. 

The Treasury Department ap- 
pealed the cases to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals. That Court, in its 
decision handed down on August 
24 last, upheld the decision of the 
U. S. Tax Court. Judge Augustus 
N. Hand wrote the Opinion of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
and Judge Harrie Brigham Chase 
concurred. After reviewing the 
situation, the Court said: 

“For the foregoing reasons we 
hold the income derived from the 
taxpayer’s bonds tax-free because 








it was interest upon obligations of 
a political subdivision of a state 
within the meaning of Section 22 
(b) (4) of the Revenue Acts of 
1936 and 1938 and upon obliga- 
tions issued ‘on behalf of’ a state 
within the meaning of Article 22 
(b) (4)-1 of the Treasury Regula- 
tions.” 

Judge Jerome N. Frank, one of 
the three judges sitting, did not 
concur in this decision. He wrote 
a lengthy dissenting opinion. ° 

We understand that the Treas- 
ury Department has petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court to 
review these cases. 


Maricopa County, Arizona 


The appeal from the decision of 
the U. S. District Court for the 
District of Arizona in the case of 
the State of Washington et al vs. 
Maricopa County, Arizona et al 
was argued on February ‘Tth at 
San Francisco before the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
District. 

It will be recalled that this suit 
was the outgrowth of Maricopa 
County’s action to call its out- 
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standing Highway Bonds prior to 
maturity. These bonds had al- 
ways been considered non-call- 
able. In its decision the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court had upheld the Coun- 
ty’s position and had issued a 
summary judgment in favor of 
the County. That decision was 
appealed to the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

On June 30, 1944, the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals handed 
down its decision. It did not pass 
upon the merits of the case but 


|judgment was not well founded 
‘and should have been denied be- 
by woorg the pleadings showed that 
i'there were genuine issues of ma- 
i'terial fact involved in the case 
'which should have been decided 
| by the District Court. The deci- 
‘sion of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
| Appeals assures a trial of the case 
}upon the merits. A copy of the 
‘full text of the decision was sent 
| to all of the main and branch of- 
'fices of our members on July Il 
last. 


held that the motion which_ had | 
been made in the District Court | taken to again bring the case be- 


by the County for a summary fore the the U. S. District Court 


The necessary legal steps were 
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for the District of Arizona, Argu-| Washington case was argued i.e., | general obligation bonds do not 
ments and testimony were heard | February 7, 1944. On July 6, 1944, require an electoral vote under 
by that Court on November 14./ the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals! the provisions of the Home Rule 
Mr. David Wood of Wood, Hoff-} reversed the summary judgment | Act of Michigan in order to make 
man, King & Dawson of New) granted and directed the lower|such bonds full faith and credit 
York and Mr. J. L. Gust of Gust,| court to enter judgment dismiss- obligations payable from general 
Rosenfeld, Divelbess, Robinette &!ing the action~-brought by Mr.|ad valoren taxes of the issuing 
Coolidge of Phoenix, Arizona, Jones for want of jurisdiction. | municipality. 


P P | 
with associate counsel presented Texas Counties 


Court, ie., “That this court is! the refunding of Court House and 
without any authority to grant| Jail bonds of the County dated 
Plaintiff any relief, although she| February 15, 1927. The other case. 
will be greatly damaged by the; Gavin et al vs. Potter County. 
action of the Defendant County in| Texas, was filed in the District 
calling said bonds.” ,Court of Potter County, Texas. 

This case, like a number of| 108th Judicial District. This case 
other comparatively recent cases| involves the refunding of Hospital 
in Texas, involved the right of|5% bonds of the County dated 


the case on behalf of the State of | 
Washington and the Equitable! We previously reported that the 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa.|Supreme Court of Michigan on 
At the time of writing this report,| December 29, 1943 handed down 
no decision had been handed | an important decision in the Cal- 
down by the District Court. |lahan vs. City of Berkley case as 

There was a companion case,|to certain special assessment 
E. J. Jones vs. Jim Brush, State} bonds and tax anticipation notes. 
Treasurer, Maricopa’ County and} The effect of the decision, counsel 
others. This case was also the! pointed out, is to sustain the rights 
outgrowth of the County’s action| claimed by the bondholders that 





to call its outstanding bonds. It 
was originally entered in the U. 
S. District Court for the District 
of Arizona by Mr. Jones, a citizen 
and taxpayer of Arizona. The case 
was predicated upon the fact that 
a State Trust Fund, created by 


the Enabling Act of Arizona (a/| 


Federal statute), was the owner 
of some of the Maricopa County 
bonds and that the State Treas- 
urer, Mr. Brush, one of the de- 
fendants, was about to surrender 
those bonds for redemption, there- 
by causing a loss to the Trust 


Fund of the premium which had | 


been paid for the bonds. Federal 
court jurisdiction was claimed by 
Mr. Jones on the ground that the 
statute creating the Trust Fund 
was a Federal statute and, there- 
fore, the question arose under the 
Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

The U. S. District Court granted 
a summary judgment in favor of 
the State Treasurer and Maricopa 
County. An appeal from this de- 
cision was made to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Dis- 
trict. It was argued in that Court 
at the same time the State of 


the special assessment bonds and 
tax anticipation notes under con- 
sideration are valid general obli- 
gations of the city and are not 
subject to debt limitations. 

On September 11, 1944, the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan ruled on 
another case involving so-called 
| special assessment bonds—Lein- 
bach et al (as Council of the Vil- 





lage of Allen Park, Michigan) vs. 
| Burbank (Clerk of the Village). 
The Village prepared to refund 
certain of its special assessment 
| bonds. The bonds to be refunded 
pledged the full faith and credit 
'of the Village. The Charter of the 
Village requires that the bonds be 
countersigned by the Village 
Clerk. The Clerk refused to coun- 
tersign the bonds claiming such 
refunding special assessment 
bonds may not be issued unless 
authorized by vote of the Village 
electorate. The Supreme Court 
in its decision, directed the Vil- 
lage Clerk to countersign the re- 
funding bonds as issued by the 
Village Council. 

Counsel points out that the Su- 
preme Court in this decision finds 
that so-called special assessment 
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Michigan 


The decision of the District 
Court of Texas (5lst Judicial 
District) in the case of Annie Nor- 
ton, Trustee vs. Tom Green 
County, reported fully in our In- 
terim Report of last June, was ap- 
pealed to the Civil Court of Ap- 
peals at Austin, Texas. That court 
in a decision handed down on Oc- 
tober 4 this year concurred with 
the conclusion of the District 





counties to redeem certain of their | 
outstanding bonds prior to the} 
maturity dates. 

We understand that two other | 
suits have been filed affecting! 
Texas county bonds. One was| 
entered in the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern 
District of Texas, Lubbock Divi- 
sion. This case—St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company 
vs. Garza County, Texas—involves 
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April 10, 1927. 
Respectfully submitted, 


MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Hazen S. Arnold, Chairman 
Clifford S. Ashmun 
Carl F. Bargmann 
George K. Baum 
Edward Boyd, Jr. 
Douglas H. Campbell 


Walter W. Craigie 
George J. Gillies 

H. Fred Hagemann, Jr. 
John J. Hasfurther 
John G. Heimerdinger 
W. E. Knickerbocker 
C. W. Laing, Jr. 

J. C. Lancaster 

Walter E. Lang 

Ed S. Lewis, Jr. 
John S. Linen 

Kevin T. Lyons 
George L. Martin 
Joseph L. Morris 

A. B. Morrison 
Francis Moulton 

D. K. Pfeffer 

Robert O. Shepard 
Fred C, Ulrich 

F, W. Willey 


Note: In an appendix to its re- 
port, the Committee listed names 
of the government bodies and 
various organizations that have 
adopted resolutions endorsing the 
Boren Bill. 
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A Slash of Income Tax Rates Proposed 


IBA Tax Committee Declares Present Taxes Have Depressing Effect on the Free 


Enterprise System. 


Recommends Elimination of Capital Stock 


and Intercompany Dividend Taxes 


The Federal Taxation Committee of the Investment Bankers® 


Association, of which Richard P. 


Dunn of Auchincloss, Parker & 


Redpath, Washington, is Chairman, in its report to the 33rd meeting 
of the Association at Chicago, made at the closing session, advocated 
a thorough overhauling of the existing tax code, a simplification of 
tax structure and regulations, and a reduction of the maximum 





income tax rate on both persons ”® 
and corporations to 25%. It also 
recommended that corporations, 
like individuals, be subject to a 
single tax, and that such additional 
levies as the excess profits, the 
capital stock and the intercom- 
pany dividend taxes be repealed. 

The full text of the Committee’s 
report follows: 

The war production record has 
clearly demonstrated the sound- 
ness of our present business sys- 
tem. A great deal of this produc- 
tion for peacetime purposes can 
be maintained and increased with 


common benefit to all by an in- 
telligent tax program designed to 
provide sufficient Government 





revenue, high employment and an 
adequate return for investment 
in business enterprise. At the 
present time, we feel that much of 
our tax structure is punitive in 
character, and that certain rates, 
even prior to the war, were too 
high to insure the free flow of 
capital necessary for full produc- 
tion and employment. The time 
seems ripe to this Association for 
a completely new approach to our 
whole method of taxation in order 
to permit and encourage the full 
play of both individual and cor- 


porate capital and labor and in- 
dustry with the view of demon- 
strating what this country can do 
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in peacetime when the “wraps” 
are removed. 
The existing tax Code and Regu- 


lations should be thoroughly over- | 


hauled with the view of setting 
up a simple and relatively perma- 
nent statute which would permit 
intelligent understanding and ef- 
ficient operation by both the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer. Re- 
tirement of the Government debt 
should be undertaken at _ the 
earliest possible moment in order 


to assure the continuance of its| 


present high credit standing. How- 
ever, until our peacetime economy 
has become somewhat more clear, 
it would appear to us that no for- 
mula for debt retirement can be 
fixed. 


Until our economy has a chance | 


Aagaard, Walter S. 
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Agee, Rucker 
Ainsworth, Walter W. 
Alleman, F. Monroe 
Allen, E. Ray 

Allen, Herbert 
Altgelt, E. J., Jr. 
Anderson, Edward C. 
Anderson, Herbert R. 
| Andrews, Rollin G. 
Applegate, George G. 
*Armitage, Albert T. 
Arnold, H. Wilson 

| Arnold, Hazen S. 
|*Arthur, J. Howard 

| Asche, Sherman 

| Ashmun, Clifford S. 

| Ashplant, Frederick B. 
Atkins, J. Murrey 
Atwill, William, Jr. 
*Augustine, Floyd 
Austin, Kenneth L. 
Ayers, William L. 


| Bacon, William T. 
| *Baird, Andrew M. 
“Baker, Dudley F. 








to stabilize in the early post-war | 


period, it is suggested that in- 
dividual graduated tax rates from 


a minimum of 15% to 20% to a' 


maximum of 40% to 50% be con- 
sidered. A single tax rate on cor- 
porate income of-25% is recom- 
mended for consideration on in- 
comes above $100,000 with lower 
rates to a minimum of 15% on in- 
comes of less than $100,000. The 


capital stock tax and the taxabil- | 


ity of 15% of dividends received 
by corporations should be elim- 
inated. If possible, rates should 
be equalized between corporations 
and individuals to prevent rela- 
tive tax advantages. An effort 
should be made to eliminate, or 
reduce the double taxation on 
corporate income distributed to 
stockholders. A step in this di- 
rection can be made by having 
lower rates apply to individual 
dividend income. The _ ultimate 
goal should be an effective maxi- 
mum peacetime tax rate of 25% 
on both individual and corporate 
incomes. 

In our opinion, the present 
method of taxing capital gains and 
the treatment of capital losses is 
unsound in principle, and has had 


an extremely repressing effect on | 


(Continued on page 2486) | 
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(Continued on page 2486) 
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Post-War Anglo-American Cooperation 


(Continued from page 2475) 


| United Kingdom 


is the fact that some light cars| business men, who had got com- 


are still being produced on gov- 
ernment contract for essential 
civilian uses, such as for doctors, 
farmers, and soon. Some of these 
have been exported to the Domin- 
ions; but otherwise no new cars 
have been available for anybody 
since January, 1940. 

Let me give you one more. It 
Was recentiy alieged that every 
American soldier in the near East 
knew how King Ibn Saud of 
Arabia asked your Government 
for new pipes and bathroom fix- 
tures for his palace, and was re- 
fused them because they were lux- 
uries and a war scarcity. Where- 
upon the British Government, in 
order, I suppose, to win favor with 
King Ibn Saud, is alleged to have 
supplied the fixtures through 
Lend-Lease. This again is entirely 
false. Section IV of the Lend- 
Lease Act specifically lays down 


missions in the Army of the 
United States, were flocking over 
to Pagis in military uniforms, to 
reopen their offices and_ start 
booking orders before anyone else 
could get there. 
quite unfounded. It was denied 
by Mr. Eden in the House of Com- 
mons, and finally scotched by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s statement that 
there was nothing in the report 
and that any American 
who tried to use nis official duties 
as a cover for his private business 
would be severely disciplined. 
Then. it has been whispered in 
Britain that your traders have not 
been slow to take full advantage 
of the Export White Paper in 
order to get a flying start of 
British competitors. Latin Amer- 
ica, for example, so the sugges- 
tion goes, is advised to look to 


The story was| 


officer | 


that American | judge of that partnership to which 


I referred a moment or two ago. 
If we feel that it is something of 
over-all importance, the answer 
}in all these cases is very simple, 
and that is to ascertain the facts. 
Often we shall find they are 
| wrong; where they are right, we 
|can talk them over frankly as 
| friends. And that is much better 
| than nursing grievances or letting 
suspicions get set hard and queer 
|the general approach on _ both 
sides. I do not mean by all this 
that we shall not have our rough 
places and our differences in the 
| years ahead. Of course we shall; 
| though I see no reason why with 
| good will on both sides we should 
i/mot be able to iron them out 
;smoothly. I have never thought 





| it ought to be too difficult for us 


|to keep together in the political 
'field. Trade and industry are 


| likely to’ be much harder, partly 





the United States for goods for- because they touch people’s pock- 


that no foreign government may |merly supplied from the United | ets directly, and partly because 
transfer any Lend-Lease goods Kingdom. They are recommended | they are both governed by many 


without the President’s consent.| to do this because the British are| complex factors on 


which not 


We have honored that condition | prohibited by the terms of the! everybody is well informed. 


both in spirit and in letter. 


‘White Paper from exporting any- | 


Take what is, I suppose, the 


reasonable one. But let me say 
something about what foreign 
trade has meant to the British 
economy in the past and what it 
will mean to us in the future, in 
the light of the way we have had 
to play the hand during the war. 

The economic and financial ef- 
fect upon our post-war economy 
of what has been happening to us 
for the last five years must be 





profound. We have spared noth- 


ing in order to produce the 
weapons and supplies of war. 
Without stint we have thrown all 
we had into the fray. Fully two- 
thirds of our available man- 
power, male and female, is now 
in the armed services or is work- 
ing for the Government. As a 
result, civilian life is austere and 
hard; our standard of living 
has been cut to the bone by the 
(Continued on page 2487) 
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| 


I could give you plenty more | thing containing Lend-Lease ma-| most vexed question of all: for- | 


examples, but perhaps these are | terials, or materials similar to| 
if the} 


enough. I do not for a moment|them, and because. even 
suggest that it is only Americans| White Paper should lapse after 
who go in for this romantic mis- | the conclus:on of hostilities, it will 


chief-making. No doubt there are be a long time before Britain is 


in the | demands. 


some of my people who are not , able to satisfy L:atin American 


unready to take a hand 
game. | Now the way in which we deal 
Shortly after the liberation of! with these charges and counter- 


France, a rumor went around the: charges will depend upon how we 
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eign trade. I know your point of 
view on this, and it is a perfectly 
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A Slash of Income Tax Rates Proposed 


(Continued from page 2484) 
the free operation of the private 
enterprise system. In the 1942 
Revenue Act, changes were made} 
in this tax which we believe have | 
proved of great benefit to the} 
whole country—to labor, agricul- | 
ture, industry, property owners, 
and to all taxpayers. We strongly | 
urge that this tax be simplified 
in its calculation; that the holding 
period be reduced to three months; 
ond that the effective tax on long- 
term gains be reduced from 25 % 
to 10%. If this is done, we sin- 
cerely believe that the amount of 
revenue derived from such a tax 
will be greatly increased and that 
through the years it will be a sub- 
stantial revenue producer. 

A longer term of net operating 
loss carryover of three to five 
vears, instead of two years, is 
suggested for all taxpayers. We 
feel this would be especially 
helpful to new business enter- 
prises and would provide an in- 








centive for expansion of existing 


business enterprises in order to| 
insure high employment and pro- | 
ductivity in the post-war period. 
Excise taxes should be imposed 
on liquor, tobacco, certain luxury 
items and, possibly, on gasoline. 
We say “possibly on gasoline,” be- 
cause it is the belief of many that 
this commodity is now taxed 
widely by the States and that it 
probably should be left to the 
States as a further inducement for 
the maintenance and new con- 





struction of roads and highways. 
A consumers’ sales tax, or a 
manufacturers’ sales tax, might be 
considered with consequent relief 
to taxpayers in the low individual 
income tax brackets, but here 
again this field (especially a con- 
sumers’ sales tax) might well be 
left to the States, many of which 


already have such taxes. Taxes 
on gifts, estates, customs and vari- 
ous miscellaneous revenue should 
be continued, but the law and 
regulations should be simplified. 
We believe a maximum tax rate 
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| 
| 


of 25%, especially on gifts and | 
estates, will eventually produce | 
more revenue than is received by | 
the existing, and in some cases 
confiscatory, high rates because 
the capital involved will remain | 
invested. This rentention of capi- | 
tal in private hands for use in | 
investment and industry’ will | 
broaden the base of productive | 
effort. | 


We are opposed to any tax ad- 
vantages which favor Government 
agencies, cooperative companies, 
or other organizations over pri- 
vate industry. 

A tax policy which will encour- 
age, and not stifle, business initia- 
tive will go far toward solving 
unemployment problems, provide 
adequate revenue for the Gov- 
ernment’s needs, and furnish a net 
profit sufficient to justify the 
widespread use of capital, both of 
an investment character and of 
so-called venture or risk capital. 
The ultimate goal of taxation by 
the Federal Government should 
be a maximum of 25%, since that 
represents as large a portion of 
available (profit) income and 
property as our economy can 
afford if the private enterprise 
system is to survive. If such a 
tax program were enacted, and if 
business, as outlined above, were 
permitted to operate freely with 
friendly Government cooperation, 
it should be sufficient to cover 
peace-time needs which many be- 


| 
t 





| 





lieve wiil be in the neighborhood 
of $18,000.000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000. 
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Post-War Anglo-American Cooperation 


(Continued from page 2485) 
strict rationing of food, clothing 
and consumption goods. The or- 
dinary civilian has neither auto- 
mobile nor gas, the burden of 
taxation is very heavy. But the 
sacrifices are general; and every- 
one is getting his fair share of 
them. 

In the same spirit and with the 
same concentration of effort, we 


dealt with the large questions of | 


finance and trade. To finance the 
war, in the first 18 months we 
liquidated a large part of our for- 
eign assets and our gold reserves. 
By this means we were able to 
spend some $6 billions 
United States, much of which was 
invested in new war plants which 


,in addition to what we are pro- 





in the | 


came in very handy for you after | 


Pearl Harbor. 


Though we cut our | 


imports to the lowest possible | 
level in order to save shipping, | 
we had still to keep on exporting | 
to secure the cash with which to | 


buy our supplies. Nevertheless, 


by the beginning of 1941, we were | 
| tered the war with overseas assets | 


our last dollar. 
came to our 


almost down to 
Lend-Lease then 


help, and enabled us to end the) 


export drive, and shift over 80% 


| is-about $12 billions and is likely 


of those engaged in it either into| 


war production or into the armed 
forces. Today, as a result, our ex- 
ports are only 29% in volume of 
what they were in 1938. 


;meet the 


And, thanks to the fundamental | 


changes which Lend-Lease en- 
abled us to make in our war! 
economy, we are now furnishing } 


about 60% of the total munitions | 
requirements of the whole Em- | 
pire, as against 25%, which we} 


get on Lend-Lease from  the| 
United States, and 15% which is| 
supplied by the Dominions; and | 


viding for ourselves there is the 
reciprocal aid we are giving to 
you and our other Allies, and the 
assistance we have sent to Soviet 
Russia. 

Lend-Lease enabled us to fight 
the war without bothering about 
our exports. Lend-Lease made it 
possible for us to disrupt our 
normal commercial arrangements 
and disorganize our _ internal 
economy, to our great advantage 
during the war, and to our great 
disadvantage when the war is 
over. Just as Lend-Lease en- 
abled us to do without exports, 
so its termination will leave us 
vitally and immediately depend- 
ent on their recovery. 

Our stake in post-war interna- 
tional trade is so high because our 
prodigious efforts have imposed a 
strain on our financial position 
which in normal times would have 
been judged quite intolerable. Our | 
external obligations have been) 
mounting all the time. We en- | 





of about $14 billions. 
short-term external] 


Today our 
indebtedness 


to be. considerably more before 
the war ends. To the debit side 
we have to add the loss of income 
from foreign investments sold to} 
war strain; shipping 
sunk, and its earnings gone. In 
five years we have been able to} 
build very few houses, to fulfill 
a demand which before the war 
was reckoned at about 350,000 
houses annually; and at the same | 
| time we have had over a million | 
houses either completely or par-| 
| tially destroyed and about three 
million more damaged and need- 
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ing repair. As a result, we shall 
be faced with the gigantic task of 
re-housing a great portion of our 
population. Finally, our people 
naturally wish, and have every 
right to wish, to get back to their 
prewar standard of living, and to 
obtain once more the articles of 
food, clothing, and every-day 
comfort which they have cheer- 
fully foregone for the sake of vic- 
tory. As Lord Keynes said re- 
cently, “With a fanatical single- 
mindedness for which few paral- 
lels could be found in history, we 
have sacrificed every precaution 
for the future in the interests of 
immediate strength.” 

From all these different angles 
our external obligations and our 
internal needs have grown to such 
;a point that, if we are to handle 
'the situation, we can only do it 
by a great increase in our export 
trade. It will not be enough 
merely to get our foreign trade 
back to the level of 1938, when we 
had overseas investments and 
shipping profits, which have 
mostly disappeared. Merely to 
maintain our imports at their pre- 
amount, we shall have to in- 
crease their volume by at least 
50% over that of 1938, which 
means, at present prices, nearly 
trebling their value. Even this 
allows nothing for the repayment 


'of war debts we have incurred. 


It is worth noting, as we pass. 
the difference, which is the ob- 
vious result of circumstance, be- 
tween the American and British 
approach to the problems of inter- 
You want to ex- 
port in order to take up the slack 
which cannot be absorbed in 
meeting the needs of the Amer- 

(Continued on page 2488) 
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Post-War Anglo-American Cooperation 


(Continued from page 2487) 
ican consumer. That is a per- 
fectly proper and natural desire, | 
which no one has any right to) 
question. We, on the other hand, 
must export if we are to get the 
imports which are the food of our 
people and the raw material of 
our factories. If we don’t export, 
we don’t eat. And we can’t work. 
The problem is as simple as that 
for a country like mine, smaller 
than many of your states, thickly 
populated, highly industrialized, 
lacking in most natural resources, | 
and therefore largely living on) 
what it has to import from over- | 
seas. No other country in the 
world, and certainly none that 
ranks as a great power, is nearly | 
so dependent upon her foreign | 
trade as Britain. 

While therefore you think pri-| 
marily in terms of exports, we} 
think essentially in terms of im-| 
ports. To you imports are a sec-| 
ondary interest, in the sense that' 


their main significance to you is 
the degree to which they are nec- 
essary to your export trade. To 
us, exports are really a means to 
an essential end; the end, of 
course, being imports, without 
which we should have to close 
the shop. It follows that an in- 
crease in the volume of our ex- 
ports must be beneficial to the 
trade of the rest of the world. For 
you can rely on us to use every 
dollar we earn in exports to pur- 
chase the imports we cannot do 
without. And so the crux of the 
matter between you and us is 
how to adjust your need to find 
overseas markets for your surplus 
goods with our need to obtain the 
wherewithal to buy what is indis- 
pensable to our national existence. 


|/That is putting the problem in 


very simple form; but I do not 
think the general picture is un- 
true. And certain points are 
pretty plain. 

The prosperity of the world de- 
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pends upon the prosperity of all. 
It is just as important to the rest 
of the world that America should 
be prosperous as it is to America 
that the rest of the world should 
be economically in good health. 
It is as essential for you as it is 
for us that our peace partners 
should be strong. It is not going 
to help us to see again 10 million 
men unemployed in the United 
States. Nor is it going to help 
you to see Britain economically 
crippled through lack of purchas- 
ing power abroad. This would 
mean that you would lose a mar- 
ket which before the war was 
worth to you about $500 million a 





year. It would mean a good deal 
more than that to us, for without a 


ish economy would be pinched | 
and starved, and our standard of | 
living would inevitably decline. 

The moral of all this, as I see it. | 
stands out clearly enough. We) 
have two alternative policies from 
which to choose. We can turn | 


the economic life of the world | 


into a wild scramble, leaving the | 
less fortunate or less. well- 
equipped to go to the wall—or | 
national bankruptcy—in whatever | 
way they choose. You can build | 
a tariff as high as the Rocky | 
Mountains, and we can surround 
our Commonwealth with a moat 
@s deep as the Atlantic Ocea: 
and every other nation, in its own 
way and by its own methods, can 
do likewise to the limit of its 
power. And we can then spend 
some feverish years of jungle Life 
in a cut-throat war for interna- 
tional trade, of scrambling and of 
outsmarting each other, of steal- 
ing each other’s customers and 
blackening each other’s faces— 
until another Hitler arises to ex- 
ploit the miseries of the neoples 
and to multiply them ten-fold by 
another war. 

That is one policy; and no one 
who gives the time to work it out 
will wish to put his name to such 
a program. The other policy is 
one of cooperation. That is the 
motive force of the United Na- 
tions organization for relief. The 
talks at Dumbarton Oaks were an 
example of the same thing in an- 
other sphere. But Dumbarton 
Oaks, and all that came from it, 
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| economics. 


Post-War Anglo-American Cooperation 


(Continued from page 2488) | “seramblers” would be mainly in-| nearly everything in the world, 
admirable as it was, neither had! terested in securing for them- | depend upon our getting them 
nor claimed to have, more than a | Selves as large a share as possible | i+, right perspective. We shall 


limited purpose. The same istrue|0f existing markets, the “co-| 
of the talks at Bretton Woods, | operators” would be much more) go on having differences, your na- 


The importance of these several | interested in ways and means by tion and mine; there will be 
projects, for the theme I have| Which those markets might be| divergence of view between mem- 


tried to take tonight, is that they |¢xpanded and enlarged. They | i415 of the United Nations: for 


are practical attempts to get going | would see the chief economic hope | : . 
on international cooperation; and| of the world in trade develop- | that is human nature, and it 


what they have initiated for re- ment. In the benefits of that all | would be a dull world if every- 
lief or for world security or pari tome ae presee a | body was always of one mind. 
world currency is an example of | those benefits none wou e un-| = . 
what may be attempted for world | reasonably excluded. And they | But with all my heart I pray we 

would argue that, if we can | may realize that such differences 
Long-term finaace, for example, | handle these large matters with | are as dust in the balance com- 
provided it is wisely adminis-| sufficient foresight, there will be| pared with the great causes on 
tered, can do much to help the enough on the plate for every-| which, I believe, we are for all 
rehabilitation of the world. After body. Is that an idle dream? | time at one. Peace; respect for 


Late an niaeeetie. cadtns ‘You can answer that question | human personality; to choose right 
international loans, with the re-| With more authority than I. But)| rather than wrong; those are the 


sult that they and the public lost| it is, surely, not fanciful to be- | things by which nations live and 
a great deal of money. Should it! lieve that the world’s trade is no| that test a nation’s character. It 


pet A gel eens, btn Reed more a fixed quantity than are/is because I believe that the life 
ours, and by so doing, limit our | the world’s needs; that by devel- | of each of our peoples is deep- 


joint risk, save our joint capital,| oping those needs, we can and rooted in that soil; and that we 
and ensure that the money we | shall develop the volume of world | shall always give much the same 
een f apes CORBLEUCTE VERT ? | trade; and that in so doing we can | answer to those final questions, 
ae Pe Mla ire ka 'do much to reinforce whatever | if and when we are forced to pro- 

peace settlement we make. 'claim our faith, that I have hope 
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Sees Prospects for Post-War Industrial Financing 


(Continued from page 2476) 


cient and will lessen the need for | a day-to-day basis. 


inventory financing at inflated 
price levels. It is impossible to 
predict accurately as to this how- 
ever, and whatever the general 


pattern of industry may be, in-| 


dividual companies in various 
fields will undoubtedly need the 
services of investment bankers in 
obtaining substantial amounts of 
new capital. 

A further important factor will 
be the Government’s program of 
contract termination and the dis- 
posal of Government - owned 
plants and surplus goods on both 
of which matters there has been 
considerable controversy in Wash- 
ington between the Congress and 
officials of the Surplus Property 
Administration. It is our belief, 
however, that at the present time 
general plans can be made by 
many companies as to. purchase 
of plants, development of new 
products and studies of markets. 
No one knows when or how or 
where the war will end; and nec- 
essarily the detailed problems of 
reconversion must be faced and 
solved by American industry sub- 


| ordinate to war production and on 
We are con- 
fident industry can do this, even 
| though the problems may prove 
|}more difficult than the conversion 
| from peace to war. 

Certainly it is none too soon for 
ithe members of this Association 
| to plan and give direction to the 
role they will be called upon to 
play in the economy of post-war 
| America. It is on this subject that 
we propose to address our prin- 
cipal comments, not in any sense 
| with a degree of finality, but more 
'in the spirit of encouraging dis- 
pec-anger of a subject which is not 
| only vital to our industry but un- 
|derlies our entire economic struc- 


‘ture and the future of our coun-| 


| try. 
| While economists are by no 
}/means in accord as to details, | 


there seems to be fairly general 
agreement that our post-war eco- 
|nomic structure, if it is to support 
|a balanced budget of the size that 
| sound fiscal policy necessitates, 
‘must include a national 
|expanded much beyond pre-war 
levels. This can be brought about 
j|only by profitable production and 
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income | 


employment at much higher levels 
than heretofore. We believe the 
only sound way that this funda- 
mental program can be accom- 
plished is through private enter- 
prise. There must be encourage- 
ment and support of the profit 
system by making it profitable for 
risk capital to venture into new 


ditional needs for money that es- 
tablished business will require. 

In the past few months there 
has been considerable vocal ex- 
pression on the necessity for jobs 
but little has been said about that 
equally essential factor in the eco- 
nomic equation — private capital. 
|The problem has been well stated 
by Professor Charles Cortez Ab- 
bott, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
'tion, in a special study recently 
|issued.* We quote: 

“It seems probable that busi- 
ness with the assets which it will 
have at the end of the war, will 
not be able without additional fi- 
nancing to produce and distribute 
ithe volume of goods and services 
|necessgry to provide full employ- 
ment. The needed increased ex- 
penditure by business concerns 
which 





for investment purposes, 
implies an- enhanced volume of 
investment in business, is itseli 


one of the principal circumstances 
requisite for the attainment of a 
‘high level of employment. Should 
this needed investment take place, 


it will go far toward preducing | 


|the desired level of employment. 


“Tf a high level of employment 


|is to be achieved and maintained | 


enterprises and to supply the ad- | 


persons in the Government serv- 
ice and the academic world who 
have been critical of the function- 
ing of the financial and invest- 
ment process and the activities of 
property owners on the grounds 
that insufficient investment was 
taking place to provide a satis- 
factory volume of employment.” 
It is logical that the leaders of 
'industry and the leaders of labor 
|should emphasize the importance 
‘of jobs in the post-war world. 
| Does it not become our special 
duty—despite the fact that our 
ranks are comparatively thin—to 
ee attention on the role that 
| 
| 





private capital must play if we 
are to re-establish our economy 
on a sound basis? The members 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America should give 
serious consideration to this re- 
| sponsibility. One, at least, of our 
/'members, through a series of ad- 
'vertisements 


steps in this direction. 
more of us can and should pub- 


'licize effectively the fundamental | 


point that “Dollars put -men to 
work and profits keep them 
there.” 

Tne encouragement of private 
‘capital to seek investment in 


isound enterprise, in the opinion 
of this Committee, should be one 


of the primary aims of our Asso- | 


ciation. The greatest incentive 
'for private funds to invest in 
equity capital is, of course, to 


hold out a reasonable assurance 
of a return or a profit commen- 
;surate with the risk involved, but 





xs . e | 
|in the post-war period, one of the | 


| major objectives of both business 
| policy and public policy must be 
'to make ownership more attrac- 
|tive than it has been recently. On 
this point must unite, if they ad- 
| here to the logics of their respec- 
| tive positions, both those persons 
/in the business world who of late 
| years have been critical of many 
governmental policies on the 
|grounds that such policies al- 
| legedly threatened property and 
|property ownership, and _ those 


| *See “Forces Influencing Invest- 

'ment in Business Enterprise After 
ithe Transition Period,’ by Charles 
Cortez Abbott, April, 1944. 
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Harold R. Chapel 


in his mid-western | 
city, has already taken concrete | 
Perhaps | 


| changes are needed. A reorienta- 
tion of the relationship between 
government and the owners of 
business is essential. There should 
be basic changes in our tax and 
other federal laws to encourage 
investors rather than to penalize 
them. We believe that a proper 
recognition of the importance of 
risk capital in our financial struc- 
ture cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized and if the spirit of en- 
terprise can be revitalized in our 
country it will go far toward 
solving the economic and social 
problems which we shall be called 
upon to face in the not too distant 
future. 

But where is this equity cap- 
ital to come from? One of the 
notable trends in the investment 
| field in the past decade has been 
the growth of the _ institutional 
| securities purchases resulting 
| from the increase in the savings of 
the people as evidenced by the 
mounting assets of insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, pension 
funds, ete. As taxes on individu 
als increased steadily and sharply, 
and yields on investment grade 
bonds and preferred stocks de- 
clined to new low levels, the ap- 
| peal of taxable income high grade 
securities to private investors has 
been greatiy lessened. Senior 
security sales have overshadowed 
equily financing and of the latter 
total, funds raised for expansion 
and new enterprise have not been 
of marked importance. The funds 








'of institutions have for the most 
|}part been invested in senior se- 


curities. 


This has been so, not 
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only because state laws in many 


cases prohibit investment in com-| would the threat of inflation be | sible buyers are fewer and harder | 


mon _ stocks, but also because 
equity securities have not become 
generally accepted as an invest- 
ment medium by institutions not 
so closely regulated. 
that the needs of industry to a 
large extent will be for risk cap- 
ital. Industry cannot be financed 
solely nor in many cases should 
it be financed largely by debt and 
preferred stock. 
we to find these equity funds so 
necessary to the future of our 
economy? 

During this war our Govern- 
ment — properly — has been at- 
tempting to drain off the excess 
purchasing power resulting from 
the excess of income of our people 
over the amount of civilian goods 
available—the so-called inflation- 
ary gap—by taxes and by individ- 
ual subscriptions to war bonds. 


It is estimated that by the end of! 


this year individuals will hold 
about $125 billions of liquid as- 
sets, war bonds, bank balances 
and currency, an expansion in the 
past three years of $65 billions or 
108%. This sum will, of course, 
increase during the continuation 
of the present conflict. Grave 
fears have been expressed by 
many, both within and without 
the Government, that the exis- 
tence of these funds presents one 
of our greatest threats to bring 


Where then are | 


| equity investments? 


‘lessened but the equity funds|to find; the buyer often is an 
which industry will require in the individual investor able to invest 
|post-war period will become | only a small sum so the number 
|available at least in part. Obvi-|of the prospects seen and sales 


' be substituted blindly for Govern- | the cost of investigation, prepara- 
‘ment bonds now owned by sojtion of the issue, legal and ac- 
/many individuals. In performing | countifig fees necessarily bears a 
our functions as investment bank-/| higher ratio to a small issue as 
ers, we must continue to give | compared with a large one. 
first consideration to the type of| Small issues lack marketability; 
investment each particular client| often the issuing company is 
}young and in the development 


should hold. 

| This entire discussion lends em- | stage and the underwriter there- 
phasis to the fact that we cannot/ fore takes more risk, both as to 
_avoid the responsibility, either as| his commitment and as to his 
individual investment bankers or) reputation in recommending this 
/as members of this Association, of | type of security to the public. 
doing all in our power to create; A generation or two ago the 
an atmosphere in which risk) owners of many such small busi- 
money can—and will—go to work. /nesses secured necessary capital 
| That should be one of our major | ¢,, expansion from friends and 
/contributions to post-war America. wealthy individuals often living 
There is another matter which | 


in the same town. Today such 
| we believe should warrant the investors find that high personal 
attention of this 


Association: | ; , é 

: .’ | income taxes and the capital gains 

|namely, the matter of capital fi-/ ta, in many cases do sot justify 
'nancing for small business. It is ¢ 

| well known that there are many 


hem in taking the heavy risks 
meritorious enterprises not large| terprises.. Furthermore, with the 
/enough to command national at- | ‘ 


: 4 general growth in size of Amer- 
foreig HF ag ago - “nis ae ican industry and the large 
stig Sas ie nat A of the amount of fixed capital necessary 


. |for modern manufacturing meth- 
| present owner managements. This | 


| diti h hala’ duitnwated | ods, even a small business, in a 
/conaition has been aggravated, mall city or town, is often too 
| seriously, by the rapid rise in in- 


|inherent in financing small en-| 


What is the answer, or what are 
| the answers to this problem of fi- 
nancing small business? There 
are many lines that can be pur- 
| sued, including some form of spe- 





It is evident | ously, equity investments must not | made has to be much greater; and/|cial tax allowance for net earn- 


'ings plowed back into small busi- 
'nesses for growth purposes and 
ispecial depreciation allowances. 
|'We do know that our great cor- 
| porations of today, almost without 
l'exception, were small businesses 
| yesterday. That has been the pat- 
itern of our country’s industrial 
;growth. If our economy is to con- 
{tinue to expand in the post-war 
| years, then, surely, a satisfactory 
‘solution to financing small enter- 
prise must be found. 


aspect of American business. This 
committee recommends that 


give thorough consideration to this 





ito explore this 


| 


subject. 
would appear to be one of our 
most important immediate tasks. 


The American Bankers Associa- | 
tion and the Securities and Ex- | 
'change Commission, and others, | 
| working independently have given | 
much thought to this important | 


the | 
Investment Bankers Association | 


problem and we recommend the | 
formation of a special committee | 


This | 


| 
| 


{ i 
Not only|tionally known companies;. pos- | small, to secure necessary capital. Under all the circumstances, 


this Committee is of the opinion 
that investment bankers in the 
years ahead will be called upon 
increasingly to fulfill their essen- 
tial role in our economy. These 
functions, we are sure, will be 
carried out with a full sense of 
public responsibility. By perform- 
ing our duties well, we shall not 
only play our part in placing our 
national economy on aé sound 
basis, but shall merit appropriate 
compensation for our efforts and 
the risks inherent in our opera- 
tions. 
Respectfully submitted, 
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t t Rich «th _ large to be financed by individual 
| Come tax Taree Wie as pre-| private subscription. In years 
| vented the retention of substantial | gone by family- d : 
2 . ; : Rae } y, a family-owned business 
will release the general public! net earnings by promising small)... often able to obtain needed 
from wartime and patriotic re-| business for growth purposes. capital from family resources. To- 
straints, thus precipitating a large| When such companies need new) day, and particularly where death 
demand for goods which cannot | capital they should have access to} intervenes individual family for- 
immediately be satisfied. Why! the public market which in most} tunes are * soon dispersed. Since 
then, as investment  bankers,| cases probably would prove to be the outbreak of war there neces- 
would we not be serving two im- | the local market. | 


; p Seca ' ily has been high level of 
portant economic functions by; Furnishing capital to small bus- | eatin Bla geet in the 2, a aad 
participating in the conversion, at) 


iness is necessarily comparatively | inheritance taxes have been in- 
the proper time, of a portion of' expensive. It is harder to sell creased on a scale never heard of 
these liquid savings into sound! such securities than those of na- | before. The result is that in future 


| years, capital for business expan- 
sion will to a large extent be 
transferred by taxation out of the 
|hands of the individual and his 
|immediate family. By the.time 
'two or three deaths occur within 
a family the wealth of that family 
will be almost completely ‘“dis- 
| tributed.” This situation presents 
/a phenomenon not known to the 
| American economy of 50 years 


| ago and will have a far reaching 
effect in the future upon the abil- 
‘ity of business, both large and 


| 


on inflation, since many believe 
that the termination of the war 
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one ever hears the players set up 
a cheer when the umpire steps on 
the field. By and large, umpires 
loved. 
Whatever the players may say or 
that 
sound umpiring is indispensable 


are respected but not 


think, the spectators feel 


to a good, clean ball game, and 
that’s that. 





| 
| tions of the umpire. 
As umpires go, I should say | 


The Country’s Financial Outlook 


; the games in both leagues would! Events of the past 15 years have|ing. Maybe big corporations with 


probably say that the umpires in 
the deposit bankers’ league were 





| little less spectacular in 
|news releases, and I don’t mean 
this unkindly, but probably a lit- 
tle more concerned with the pur- 
poses of banking than the func- 


I think it is a fair statement to 


that players regard the present|say that most informed people 


staff as well as anything they 
have ever had. If pressed, we 
would probably make a few sug- 
gestions. You know, there are 
two bankers’ leagues—one for in- 
vestment bankers and one for de- 
posit bankers. The SEC calls the 
strikes for us. The Treasury and 


Federal Reserve supervise the 
commercial banks. Those who see 





| think the Securities Acts need 


streamlining. Simplification of 
the rules would be encouraging to 
venture capital, and especially 
small business. 


Little Business 
Encouragement is needed for 
little business. Here is the most 
popular and appealing call of all. 








C. T. WILLIAMS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


United States Government and Municipal Bonds 


| perhaps a little more mellow, a/| 
their | 


not favored little business. Re- 
cently, the commercial bankers 
have set up their own RFC credit 
pool. This, in itself, offers great 
promise. Furthermore, it puts the 
idea more squarely up to the in- 
dividual banker. It gets him to 
| thinking and acting on the prob- 
lem. You know, investors are not 
| the only people who have grown 
| nervous and timid. Deposit bank- 
ers insist they are not supposed to 





know that in the old days the line 


capital was a 
Furthermore, if we searched our 
own minds and hearts we might 
find investment bankers have 
grown more than a little timid 
with their advancing years. 


Raise Exemption for Little 
Business 
A lifting of the present exemp- 
tion on registration for security 
issues of $100,000 and less to 


argue the question with the SEC 
when they say—‘‘We’re not hold- 
ing up the game; it’s someone 
else, probably the investment 
bankers.” The problem of small 


supply venture capital, but we all | 


between a full loan and venture. 
rather thin one. | 


$1,000,000 should be considered. | 
We are not disposed to publicly | 


their staffs of lawyers can take 
100-page prospectuses in _ their 
| stride, but little fellows are in- 
clined to say, “Oh, what’s the 
use?” It would be interesting to 
‘have statistics on the volume of 
‘small financing registered with 
'the SEC and sold. It would prob- 
‘ably be a very small fraction of 


'1% of total volume. 


International Finance 

If we were to select a single 
new trend for emphasis at this 
time, it would probably be that 
of foreign finance. The Bretton 
Woods conference has intervened 
since last we met. 

In examining the list of dele- 
gates, we find that with one or 
two exceptions, bankers were con- 
spicuously absent. The business 
was taken over largely by a new 
type of functionaire, known as a 
technician. While bankers could 
not qualify as technicians and 
therefore were not invited to the 
party, this fact alone should not 
be decisive. That representatives 
'of 44 nations got together in one 
room and agreed upon anything 
'furnishes a background not to be 
lightly discarded. 

Two separate projects are pro- 
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business is theirs as well as ours. | ite pr 
For 10 years the storm signals | Posed, a Stabilization Fund and a 


have been out with respect to all| United Nations Bank, or World 
financing, both large and small.| RFC. In either case, the program 
Small boats capsize easier than | contemplates spreading low cost 
large ones. If those who partici- | money throughout the world with 
pate and help sail small craft are| Uncle Sam putting up the lion’s 
afraid of being bailed out of the Share of the money, either through 
water and lugged off to jail the’ the front door or the back door. 
minute a small boat tips over, Those in our country with the 
most people will avoid the small , widest practical experience feel 
frail barks. 'that credits to other countries 
When I said that 95% of securi-; were concealed by the gentle 
ties registered in the last 10 years| word of stabilization. They ques- 
were of senior nature, it is evident | tion whether the Stabilization 
that people stay close to shore Fund needs as much capital as 
even in big boats these days.| suggested. They point out that 
Certainly there is great restraint,| probably no other nation in the 
reluctance and even unwillingness world situated as we are would 
to take a chance on small financ- do what is suggested for us. They 
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feel that business men and bank- 
ers should be more extensively 
consulted with respect to the de- 
cent trading opportunities which 
our strong credit deserves. They 
say we ought to know in advance 
what the total bill is going to be, 
including Lend-Lease, UNRRA 
and additional separate loans to 
various countries. 


Proponents of the plan say if 
we don’t have some project of 
this kind, we will drift into a 
world of tight spheres of influ- 
ence, blocked currencies, export 
and import control, with bi- 
lateral trade agreements. They 
insist this would add up to eco- 
nomic warfare in peacetime and 


be the forerunner of World 
War III. 
Bankers probably see more 


merit in the United Nations Bank 
than in the Stabilization Fund as 
now presented. Foreign observers 
feel the two institutions will prob- 
ably rise or fall together. It is 
not difficult to foresee where, 
under the proposed plan for the 
Bank, billions of dollars in foreign 
loans, partly guaranteed by our 
Government’s funds, would be of- 
fered to the investing public in 
this country. Investment Bankers 
had better get out their geography 
books and learn to get places and 
pronunce the names. Much of 6ur 
business will be abroad. 

It is suggested that foreign 
trade is not just a question for 
technicians. It involves matters 
of policy which should and will 
doubtless have the fullest discus- 
sion and consideration. 


Strengthen State Department 

Since the Treasury has gone 
more or less all out for vehicles 
of lending public funds abroad, 
as private business men we would 
like to see the other government 
agencies, notably the State and 
Commerce Departments, stiffen 
up their service with respect to 
private investments abroad, the 
side of the street in which we are 
most deeply interested. Isn’t the 
State Department the place to go 
for help and direction? Other 
countries concentrate their foreign 
business control in a single spot. 
Why can’t WE? 

(Continued on page 2493) 
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In Attendance At IBA Meeting 


(Continued from page 2489) 


LaCroix, Morris F. Paine, Webber, Jackson Boston 

& Curtis 
Laemmel, William G. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. New York 
Laing, C. W., Jr. John Nuveen & Co. Chicago 
“Lancaster, J. C. Union Planters Natl. Bank Memphis 
“Lang, Walter E. Harriman Ripley & Co. Chicago 
Larson, Hugo Evening American Chicago 
Lattner, Forrest C. Lazard Freres & Co. New york 
Lawshe, Emmett Shields & Co. New York 
Leach, Edmund C. Sterne, Agee & Leach . Montgomery 
Legg, John C., Jr. Mackubin, Legg & Co. Baltimore 
Leggett, Marvin C. Distributors Group Chicago 
“Legros, Emile A. First Cleveland Corp. Cleveland 
*Lemon, James H. Johnston, Lemon & Co. Washington 
Leness, George J. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, New York 

Fenner & Beane 
Leonard, A. T. City National Bank Chicago 
“Lestrange, Geo. E. Moore, Leonard & Lynch Pittsburgh 
Levy, Murray Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Chicago 
Lewis, David J. Paine, Webber, Jackson New York 

& Curtis 

*Lewis, Ed. S. Jr. Lewis & Co. Jackson 
Lewis, McDaniel McDaniel Lewis & Co. Greensboro 
*Lewis, Reuben A., Jr.Finance Magazine Chicago 
Lillge, Harry W.H. Paine, Webber, Jackson Wausau 

& Curtis 
Limbert, Lee M. Blyth & Co., Inc. New York 
Lincoln, Mary R. IBA of A Chicago 
Lineberry, Kenneth W.F. S. Yantis & Co. Chicago 
Linen, John S. Chase National Bank New York 
Linn, W. Scott Shields & Co. Chicago 
“Little, Alden H. IBA of A Chicago 
*Loewi, J. Victor Loewi & Co. Milwaukee 
Lofft, Hubert W. Wood, Gundy & Co. Toronto 
Logsdon, Kellogg Farwell, Chapman & Co. Chicago 
Long, I. A. Mercantile-Commerce Bank St. Louis 
Longmire, John R. 1. M. Simon & Co. St. Louis 
Longstaff, Ralph S. Rogers & Tracy Chicago 
*Loomis, Charles H. First National Bank St. Paul 
Loomis, John S. lilinois Company Chicago 
Losee, Herbert I. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler New York 
Loudon, Paul W. Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood Minneapolis 
Lynch, Lawrence J. Dick & Merle-Smith New York 
*Lyons, W. L. Jr. W.L. Lyons & Co. Louisville 
Lunt, Samuel D. Hamlin & Lunt Buffalo 
McCague, Laurence M. National Company Omaha 
McCarthy, Clarence A. Sills, Minton & Co. Chicago 


McCloud, James F. Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company Omaha 


McClure, Nathan D. Harriman Ripley & Co. Chicago 
*“McCormick, D. Dean Kebbon, McCormick & Co. - Chicago 
McCrary, Robert H. Murdoch, Dearth & White Des Moines 
McDonald, C. B. McDonald & Co. Cleveland 
McDonald, H. O. Midland Securities Ltd. Toronto 
McEwan, George S. Paul H. Davis & Co. Chicago 


* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 
(Continued on page 2494) 

















25 Years of Progress 


The growth of R. S. Dickson & Com- 
pany, during the past quarter century, 
has paralleled the remarkable progress 
of the Southeast in the same period. 


From a small beginning in its home 
state of North Carclina, the firm has 
grown in service and influence until 
today, on its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
it has offices in New York, Chicago, 
Richmond, Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, 
N. C., in addition to its main office in 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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‘The Country’s Financial Outlook 


| (Continued from page 2492) 


Government Banking 


| All subjects lead eventually to 
| the question which is uppermost 
'in bankers’ minds. How far will 
'the Government go in_ public 
| banking? The answer lies partly 
in what steps bankers are pre- 
| pared to take to fill the void and 
stop it. Government, or quasi- 
|government loans secured by 
| farms, homes and commodities are 
‘one thing. Political expediency 
|with such lending presents 
|many frailties. But in the 
|field of venture capital, pri- 
ivate business and private 
| banking must make their real 
bid for a place in the sun. 
They must close up the ever- 
|widening gap between savings 
| and investment. This country 
'was built upon three things: (1) 
‘low cost production; (2) wide 
distribution, and (3) putting prof- 
|its back into the business. 

We must persuade investors to 
risk their money in a dynamic 
economy. The Government 
|'shoudd make things look encour- 
|aging, so the nervous patient, 
\Stagnant capital, will emerge 
bravely from its hiding place. 


Attitude Towards Government 


May I say a word now about 
the attitude of business towards 
/government from the point of 
| view of a business man who lives 
'in Washington? Don’t all business 


{men live partly. in Washington 
| these days, whether they like it 
'or not? Until a few years ago, 
| our problem was how to get along 
| with ourselves and with our cus- 
| tomers. Now, in addition, we’ve 
| got to get along with the public, 
|the Government and with our 
|mother-in-law, the SEC, who 
| lives with us. All of this requires 
| a new point of view. It is a point 
|of view which business men liv- 
|ing in Washington over the past 
150 years have acquired. Now, 
| Washington is a wooded city. The 
|winds of political storms have 
\blown for 31 administrations 
| through the trees in that com- 
munity. Those trees which were 
rigid and brittle have long since 


been blown over. The oak trees 
which abound were well rooted 








| 


and of tough fibre. They have 
swayed with the storm and some 
have survived, no doubt since the 
days of Andrew Jackson. 
Washington merchants and 
bankers have seen the passing 
show for generations. They are 
not envious of men in public life. 
Neither do they disagree with 
them as violently and personally 
as people in more remote sections. 
We simply know they are in 
power for the time being and that 
we've got to get along with them. 
Frequently, we like best person- 
ally some whose political and 
economic views are most dis- 
tasteful. We have our party af- 
filiations and whoop it up around 
election time. Life without po- 
litical campaigns would be very 


(Continued on page 2494) 
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The Gountry’s 
Financial Qutlook 


(Continued from page 2493) 
|}dull indeed. When they are over, 
| however, we know we must go 
| back to work and make a living 

for our families. We get belliger- 

ent, shout and wave our arms if 
we thing we are being trampled 
on, but we ‘seek to channelize 
rather than oppose the inevitable. 
We sway with the storm. 

If we had Aladdin’s lamp, we 
would probably rub it and make 
the following wishes ... 

(1) A large number of potential 
customers with money in the 
bank. We already have that wish. 

(2) Tax laws on the sunny side 
of confiscation. 

(3) More domestic bliss  be- 
tween Government and business. 
No one can say that business wel- 
comed this marriage. But advice 
to the lovelorn holds that even 
with shotgun weddings it is better 
for both sides to look for good 
points rather than faults. 

If we were to make some reso- 
lutions for the year to come, they 
might well be . . 

(1) To sell Government bonds 


_|and keep them sold. 


(2) To make our adjustment ef- 
fectively with authority. 

(3) To be aggressive and, if 
we’re right, insistent rather than 
plaintive and defensive. 

(4) To insist upon decent trad- 
ing opportunities, but to remem- 
ber that what is best for the coun- 
try and for our customers is best 
for us. 

(5) To get new blood in our 
business. For 12 years following 
1929, graduates of our schools and 
colleges rushed out to get jobs, 
but not in the investment busi- 
ness. For three years young men 
have gone into the military. Once 


a very young man’s business, in- 
vestment banking, while not 
senile, needs recruits to make up 
for this 15-year gap and to meet 
the demands which will be made 
upon us. We have jobs for return- 
ing soldiers. We must provide 
training schools so that men en- 
tering our business are really 
qualified and men. now employed 
have opportunity to improve their 
knowledge. 

Such signs of encouragement, 
such resolutions on our part, can 
open the door for the best period 
of investment banking in the his- 
tory of our country. We have or 
can get the necessary capital for 
such a program. We have the 
experience and technical skill to 
do the job. 
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IBA Committee Stresses Improved Railroad Credit 


(Continued from page 2478) 
as the very backbone of our 
domestic transportation. 


As the report for 1943 discussed 
comprehensively the importance 
of the railroads to our national 
economy, there is no need for 
repetition today except to com- 
ment on the fact that in the past 
year investor fears as to the 
tuture competitive position of the 
railroads have undoubtedly dimin- 
ished. The present practical and 
dramatic demonstration that the 
trucks do not have the. capacity 
to handle an important volume 
of mass transportation has con- 
tinued another year. In the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1943 statistics are 
given which show that out of the 
total volume of ton-miles carried 
both by truck and railroad, the 
rails carried 93% and the trucks 
only 7% in spite of the fact that 
the trucks are carrying the largest 
tonnage in history. Moreover, the 
difficulties of the trucks in oper- 
ating at a profit under present 
rates and present wages are be- 
coming clearer month by month. 
Truck operating ratios approxi- 
mating 100% are continuously ad- 
vertised. It is impossible to meas- 


ure by statistics the fears of in- | 


vestors in regard to future truck 
competition but it would seem 
clear that during the past year 
these fears have diminished. 


Another trend of thought that. 


has helped rail credit has been in- 
creasing confidence that the post- 
war years will be years of rela- 
tively high national income and 
business activity. This does not 
mean that investors do not expect 


a material reduction in traffic vol- | 


ume after the war. A material de- 
cline from the present unprece- 
dented volume of traffic is re- 
garded as a certainty. But the 
fears of a prolonged post-war col- 
lapse and a period of 


decade of the 1930’s have lessened 
considerably. 


While increased confidence both | 


in the competitive position of the 
railroads and in the post-war vol- 
ume of business has contributed 


in some degree to the recent im- | 
provement.in railroad credit, un- 


doubtedly the most important fac- 
tor has been the continued im- 
provement in the financial 
strength of the individual 
roads that make up the composite 
credit picture. 

During the past year the rail- 
roads have continued energetically 
to strengthen their financial posi- 
tion by devoting a major part of 
their earnings to increasing work- 
ing capital and to debt retirement. 
Wherever’ possible, maturities 
have been provided for in ad- 
vance, either by purchases of ma- 
turing issues or by refinancing 
programs. 

As a result of these policies the 
detensive strength of practically 
all railroads has greatly increased. 
By defensive strength is meant 
the ability to resist bankruptcy in 
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extreme 
business prostration such as the 


rail- | 


the event of a prolonged collapse 
of earnings. Many roads which 
were in serious difficulties during 
1930’s are in a far stronger de- 
|fensive position today than they 
were at the start of the depres- 
sion. Even in roads where the 
selling prices of bonds indicate 
serious danger of bankruptcy, fi- 
nancial strength today is far 
greater than it was.in the 1930's. 

Take the New York Central, for 
example. In 1931, the New York 
Central had a deficit of $40,000,- 
000 in working capital due in largé 
part to a $58,000,000 bank lean. 
Today, the New York Central has 
|a net working capital of approxi- 
|mately $120,000,000. In 1931, the 
net fixed charges of the New York 
Central were $51,000,000; today 
they are $40,000,000. In 1931, the 
New York Central System was 
facing maturities for a five-year 
period of over $100,000,000. Today 
all important maturities up to 1952 
| have been provided for. Even if 
ithe New York Central earnings 
| were to drop to the point where 
| nothing remained for fixed charges 
|'whatsoever, and this situation 
continued for two vears, fixed 
charges could be paid out of work- 
ing capital and at the end of that 
time the financial position of the 
|New York Central would be far 
stronger than it was at the end of 
1931. 

Take the Great Northern as an- 
other illustration of increased 
|strength. This road entered the 
| depression with fixed charges of 
|over $18,000,000, and with the ob- 
ligation to meet maturities during 
|a ten-year period of over $200,- 
| 000,000. Furthermore, there were 
outstanding in 1930 underlying 
_ bonds senior to the General Mort- 
| gage in the amount of $140,000,000. 
|At the present time, the fixed 











charges of the Great Northern are 
$10,000,000. Underlying bonds 
amounting to $140,000,000 have 
been retired, and the General 
Mortgage is now a first mortgage. 
Maturity dangers to the Great 
Northern would seem to have 
been entirely removed. The road 
has been reporting a level of 
working capital equal to three or 
four years’ fixed charges. Cer- 
tainly the Great Northern is far 
stronger than it was 12 years ago. 

The Louisville & Nashville fur- 
nishes another illustration of a 
road where defensive strength has 
greatly increased. As of Aug. 31, 
1944 the Louisville & Nashville 
reported net working capital of 
over $50,000,000. The fixed charges 
since 1929 have been reduced from 
$11,000,000 to $8,000,000. The $70,- 
000,000 underlying Unified Mort- 
gage, $60,000,000 of which was 
extended in 1940, has been re- 
duced by purchase and call to less 
than $30,000,000. The next impor- 
tant maturity of the Louisville & 
Nashville is the $25,000,000 At- 
lanta, Knoxville & Cincinnati 
Division 4s, maturing in 1955, The 
present working capital is double 
the par value of this maturity. It 
is equivalent to over six years’ 
fixed charges. Certainly, the fi- 
nancial position of the L. & N. is 
infinitely stronger than 12 years 
ago. 

The Southern Railway likewise 
has immensely strengthened its 
position. Fixed charges have been 
reduced from over $17,000,000 to 
about $13,000,000. Working capi- 
tal of $43,000,000 was reported at 
the end of August. The $20,000,- 
000 Atlanta & Charlotte maturity 
has been provided for. Maturities 
prior to 1956 amount to $33,000,- 
000. The ability of the Southern 
Railway today to survive a pro- 











longed depression bears no com-/| charges. The Erie likewise is fac. 


parison with its condition, say in 
1933, when its working capital 
was reduced to less than $1,000,- 
000, and practically all available 
collateral was pledged with the 
R. F. C. for loans. 

Even roads whose capital struc- 
ture has been _ strengthened 
through reorganization currently 
are pursuing almost fantastically 
conservative financial policies. 
The Wabash, for example, which 
reduced its fixed charges through 
reorganization from $7,400,000 to 
under $2,500,000 is maintaining a 
working capital of approximately 
$15,000,000, equivalent to 6 years’ 
fixed charges. Moreover, the 
Wabash has no maturity problems. 
The Erie Railroad has reduced 
its fixed charges from $14,000,000 
to $6,000,000. It has a working 
capital today of $25,000,000, 
equivalent to four years’ fixed 
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ing no maturity problems. 

The Chicago & North Western 
might be termed almost grotesque 
in financial strength. Through re- 
organization and debt retirement, 
fixed charges have been reduced 
from $16,000,000 to $3,000,000. So 
rapid has been the pace of debt 
and cavital reduction that it is 
hard to determine exactly what 
the working capital is at any one 
lime but it would appear to be 
about $50,000,000, or equivalent to 
the fixed charges for 17 years. 

Examples of the present strength 
of individual railroads today can- 
not be regarded as _ illustrating 
what the strength of these roads 
will be at the time of a post-war 
depression if one should occur. 
This is because gains in financial 
strength are currently continuing 
at a rapid pace and a termination 

(Continued on page 2496) 
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IBA Committee Stresses Improved Railroad Credit 


(Continued from page 2495) _the excess profits tax exemption, 
of the cash income that permits} cash earnings should nevertheless 
further gains is not yet in sight. | hold up reasonably well because, 

Even if the war ends early in| for a two-year period, the law 
1945 and earnings decline, the de- | provides for certain tax refunds 
cline in net before Federal income | of excess profits taxes paid in 
taxes can be substantial before | prior years. fae nie 
the net earnings after Federal; There is another provision in 
taxes of most railroads are seri-/| the law in regard to the amortiza- 
ously affected. This is because | tion of defense projects that in- 
under the excess profits tax law, | sures many roads of substantial 
a drop in net is compensated for; post-war tax refunds. Equipment 
to the extent of approximately | purchases under Certificate are 
85% by a reduction in income | amortized on a five-year basis. 
taxes until the net before taxes| When the war-time emergency is 
reaches the level of the excess declared at an end, amortization 
profits tax exemption. In the | can be accelerated and such ac- 
event that earnings drop below celeration will result in tax re- 
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funds. The size of such refunds | 
will vary considerably between | 
roads. They will be eaneeiaity | 
large for the roads that have paid | 
excess profits taxes and bought | 
substantial amounts of equipment | 
on Certificate. It must be recog- | 
nized of course that tax laws can | 
be changed but nevertheless it is | 
clearly justifiable to expect a con- 
tinuation of cash income that will 
make possible further material 
improvements in the financial 
strength of our railroads. 


Railroad Credit as a Factor in 
Post-War Financing 


This analysis of the present fi- 
nancial position of our railroads 
and the strengthening process now 
continuing might be regarded as 
an indication of the ability of our 
railroads to finance large modern- 
ization and improvement opro- 
grams after the war. Nothing | 
could be further from the truth. | 
In these descriptions of financial 
strength the word “defensive” has 
been used. By “defensive” is 
meant the ability to resist bank- 
ruptey during a period of pro- 
longed low earnings. Unfor- | 
tunately, the great defensive 
strength of our carriers today | 
cannot be regarded as evidence of | 
what might be termed “offensive” | 
strength, that is, ability to raise} 
large sums for improvement by | 
the issuance of new securities— | 
stocks and bonds. 

However, before proceeding to. 
analyze the offensive strength of | 
our railroads today it is well to! 
analyze briefly the amount of new | 
money that the railroads should} 
provide after the war, if they are| 
to thoroughly and completely 
modernize their plant. 

In the report of the Committee) 
for 1943, there is considerable data 
in regard to the size of a post-war | 
modernization program. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to many rail-| 
road executives and other experts. | 
It is not surprising that most of 
those consulted hesitated to ex-| 
press an opinion giving definite 


| figure out at 30%. 


_proximately $8 billion. 


plant and equipment are to be 
attained. 

It would seem a justifiable con- 
clusion that estimates of desirable 
expenditures submitted after a 
prolonged depression, when the 
recollection of bankruptcies is 
fresh and recent, and when all en- 
ergies are directed to strength- 
ening capital structures, would 
err on the low side. If these same 


| executives could be transferred to 


an era where thought of possible 
bankruptcy was not predominant 
and where all energy was concen- 
trated on plans for improving 
plant and equipment, estimates of 
desirable expenditures would ob- 
viously be materially expanded. 


There are a number of tests 
that support the belief that the 
estimates in last year’s report 
were low. One test is to examine 
the expenditures made by rail- 
roads in the past when confidence 
in the future -prevailed. Prior to 
1920, a substantial part of these 


/expenditures were for increased 
| mileage, but subsequent.to the last 


war the mileage declined and ex- 


| penditures “were almost wholly 


devoted to.improving service, in- 


| creasing efficiency and’ reducing 


costs. For over 40 ‘years, from 
1890 to 1930, the railroads added 
to their plantsat the rate of 2.71% 
annually. Due to the annual in- 
crease in the investment base, ex- 
penditures over a ten-year period 
These figures 
are based on net increases, that 
is, additions and betterments less 
retirements. Gross expenditures 
were of course larger. In the ten 
years from 1921 to 1930 net ex- 
penditures were approximately $5 
billion and gross expenditures ap- 
During 
the 1930’s retirements exceeded 
additions and betterments. There- 
fore, in estimating the possibilities 
for improvements in the coming 
ten years it must be taken into 
account that there is a ten-year 
deficiency during the 1930's to 
make up. 

Based on this record of the past, 


figures. However, Mr. Thompson,| it would seem clear that in the 
the Vice-President of the Erie,| decade following this war a mini- 
mentioned a figure of $700,000,000| mum of $10 billion could be ef- 
a year for a ten-year period. Mr.) fectively spent. If American in- 


Brooke, President of the Virgin-| ventive genius is approaching 
ian, mentioned a figure of $700,-| bankruptcy this estimate may be 
‘ ’ |high. If, however, inventive 


000,000 likewise; he believed $1) genius is rising to new peaks this 
billion a year too high. Mr. Bar-| estimate is undoubtedly low, and 
riger, former chief of the rail-- present-day evidence points 
road division of the RFC, ex- Strongly in this direction. 


ray : In regard to way and structures, 
ee en Oren TN eee bil it is difficult to forecast the exact 


lion over a ten-year period is de-| form that a modernization pro- 
sirable if the highest standards for| gram would take. One of the best 
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outlines of the general possibili- 
ties for improvement is contained 
in the contribution of Robert S. 
Henry of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads included in the re- 
port of this Committee for 1943. 
The following paragraphs bear 
repetition: 

“The track of the future will 
be made of better and tougher 
steel. It will have fewer joints, 
and those it has will be more 
rigid. It will be stronger track, 
with less curvature and with 
lighter grades. It will be safer 
track and will cost less to main- 
tain per ton-mile of traffic pass- 
ing over it. This improved track 
will make possible higher speeds 
where that is of consequence, but, 
what is more important, it will 
make it possible for a given unit 
of power to pull heavier trains.” 


“Operating methods, efficiency 
and safety will advance with im- 
proved plant. Gravity yards, 
equipped with centrally controlled 
switching and with car retarders, 
will be used still more, both to 
expedite the classification of traf- 
fic and to cut its cost. These yards 
will be equipped with internal 
communication systems, using 
pneumatie tubes, printer tele~ 
graph and two-way wireless con- 
versation between office and yard 
locomotives. On the line of road 
there will be a greater use of and 
dependence on improved signals 
proteetive devices, including, es- 
pecially on single-track lines, a 
wider installation of automatic 
centralized traffic control.” 


Mr. Henry does not give an es- 
timate of what such a program 
would cost. During the decade of 
the 1920’s gross expenditures for 
roadway and structures were $4,- 
183,000,000. There would seem no 
reason to doubt that at least this 
amount could be well spent ‘on 
way and structures after the end 
of the war. 

In regard to equipment, 
Henry commented as follows: 

“The cars will be made of 
lighter weight, high-tensile metals, 
not so much for the purpose of 
increasing the speed of trains as 
of decreasing their dead weight, 
again so that a given unit of power 
may be able to perform a greater 
amount of transportation work. 
These cars will have improved 
draft gear and improved trucks to 
absorb and dissipate shocks and 
to enhance the smoothness of run- 
ning. They will have improved 
brakes to permit smoother han- 
dling. They cannot go much fur- 
ther in the direction of specialized 
body types for particular loading 
than they have already, without 
sacrifice of the all-round utility, 
and inter-changeability of the 
standard types of cars.” 

“On the passenger side, the line 
of development will be a prolong- 
ation and enlargement of the air- 
conditioned, streamlined era which 
was well under way when inter- 
rupted by war. There will be new 
types of all-room Pullman cars so 
arranged that rooms may be sold 
at not much more than the pres- 
ent price of a lower berth. There 
will be other sleeping cars de- 
signed to sell space at prices well 
below the present rate. The fore- 
runners of both types of cars are 
in existence now, and already 
there are on the drawing boards 
more than one hundred separate 
improvements in them, as the re- 
sult of suggestions received from 
employees and from the public 
which has had an opportunity to 
use them in service. There will 
be an increased use of streamlined 
coaches. In general, railroad pas- 
senger service will stress spacious- 
ness, comfort and smartness rather 
than great increases in speed.” 


“The locomotive power of the 
future will be various, depending 
on needs in particular situations. 
There will be extensions of cen- 
tral station electrification on lines 
of very heavy traffic or of espe- 
cially difficult operating condi- 
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tions. There will be a greatly ac- 
celerated use of Diesel power in 
road passenger and freight -serv- 
ice, and even more in switching. 
There may be steam-turbine, or 
gas-turbine locomotives; or, it is 
conceivable that there may be 
locomotives using the power of 
atomic explosion, but for a long 
while to come the bulk of the 
service will be accomplished by 
steam engines. Nor will the steam 
engine stand still while other 
forms of power are progressing. 
In horse-power per axle, per 
pound of fuel, and especially in 
performance ability at speeds 
above 40 miles per hour, the steam 
engine has shown startling devel- 
opment in the past generation, 
with every promise of more to 
come.” 

The problem of estimating the 
cost of a complete modernization 
program for equipment is far 
simpler than in the case of way 
and structures. This is because 
records are available showing the 
age of the equipment now owned. 
In regard to freight cars, classifi- 
cation in terms of age appears in 
the following table: 


CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT CARS 
BY AGE GROUPS 





(Based on Ownership as of Jan. 1, 1944) 
Percentage 
of Present 

Age in 1950— No. of Units Ownership 

Over 31 years____- 539,329 30.70% 

27 to 31 years__.. 299,238 17.03 

22 to 26 years.__.._ 365,106 20.79 

17 to 21 years__.._—- 157,663 8.98 

12 to 16 years___. ~ 151,997 8.65 

7 to 11 years.__.. 243,301 13.85 
Tetal ..-........ 1,786,636 100.00 “> 


Of course it is impossible to 
make a definite forecast as to how 
many of these units should be re- 
tired and replaced with modern 
cars. Undoubtedly the capacity of 
a modern car would be greater. If 
the inventive genius of railroad 
management and manufacturers 
produces improvements such as 
Mr. Henry describes, it would cer- 
tainlv seem desirable to purchase 
by 1950 at least one million freight 
cars. If these cars were to cost 
$3,000 apiece, which, in view of 
the present price levels would 
seem a conservative figure, the 
cost would be $3 billion dollars. 
CLASSIFICATION OF PASSENGER CARS 

ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS 
(Based on Ownership as of Jan. 1, 1944) 





Percentage 
of Present 
Age in 1950— No. of Units Ownership 
Over 31 years... 18,737 49.38 
27 to 31 years__._ 4,675 12.32 
22 to 26 years____ 8,683 22.89 
17 to 21 years___- 3,167 8.35 
12 to 16 years_.._ 1,788 4.71 
7 to 11 years_.~- 890 2.35 
OGL paisa 37,940 100.00 


It would seem reasonable to as- 
sume that if railroad passenger 
service is to attain the standards 
as outlined by Mr. Henry, at least 
20,000 modern type units should 
be added to railroad ownership by 
1950. The mest modern passenger 
car costs about $75,000, and 20,- 
000 cars would therefore cost $1 
billions. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STEAM LOCOMO- 
TIVES ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS 


(Based on Data as of Dec. 31, 1942) 





Percentage 
of Present 
Age in 1950—- No. of Units Ownership 
Over 40 years____ 9,814 24.85 % 
36 to 40 years.__- 9,330 23.63 
31 to 35 years__-- 7,341 18,59 — 
*.26 to 30 years____ 6,797 17.21 
21 to 25 years____ 4,008 10.15 
16 to 20 years__-- 960 2.43 
Less'than 16 years 1,241 3.14 
<* | pee eae 39,491 100.00 “% 


There is a wide range of esti- 
mates as to desirable replacements 
by 1950 but if at that time all 
locomotives over 30 years old 
were to be replaced by modern 
units it would involve an acquisi- 
tion of approximately 26,500 loco- 
motives. At $200,000 a unit, the 
cost would be $5 billion 300 mil- 
lion. Whether it would be neces- 
sary to replace all these units can- 
not of course be determined at the 
present time. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the new 
units will have far greater capa- 
city for service than the obsolete 


units. An .exact.determination. of 


future requirements is therefore| far short of the amount necessary | 


impossible at the present time. | 


This rough forecast of advisable | 
expenditures for cars and locomo- | 
tives in the years following the 
war totals approximately $10 bil- 
lion. The actual expenditures that 
would be required to raise the. 
equipment standard of our rail- 
roads to the most modern type 
would depend of course on the 
expected volume of traffic, the 
capacity of individual equipment 
units and the cost of these units 
when acquired. 

With so many uncertainties, 
definite forecasts of desirable ex- 
penditures in the future are im- 
possible, but in any event it would 
appear that an estimate of desir- 
able post-war expenditures for 
both road and equipment amount- 
ing to at least $10 billion could 
be amply justified on the basis 
of the resulting improved effi- 
ciency and improved service to 
the public. 


Ability of the Railroads to Finance | 
a $10 Billion Program 


We now come to an analysis of; 
the ability of our railroads to fi-| 
nance a $10 billion improvement | 
program following the war. 

Annual depreciation charges) 
provide money for replacements 
and improvements. Currently de- 
preciation on road and equipment 
is running at an annual rate of 
$320,000,000 of which approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 applies to 
equipment. Although this cash 
income is offset to the extent of 
possibly $70,000,000 by liabilities 
for equipment maturities at pres- 
ent outstanding, it is neverthe- | 
less an important contribution to) 
a modernization -program. It! 








to carry out the desired program. 

A third possibility is to discon- 
tinue debt reduction, devote a 
large proportion of earnings to 
improvements and in addition to 
supplement these earnings by the 
issuance of fixed interest bonds. 
In other words, by increasing debt 
and fixed charges. Today railroad 
credit would be shattered by even 
serious suggestions for such a 
complete reversal of current debt 
reduction policies. Credit can be 
described as the state of mind of 
investors, and in their present 
state of mind a definite program 
of weakening capital structures 
could properly be described as 
terrifying. 

Even if investor confidence im- 
proves so that it becomes possible 
to market a limited amount of 
new fixed interest bonds for im- 
provements, the money raised by 
such financing could only be a 
small part of the desired expen- 





ditures. The reason for this is be- 
cause present standards as to a| 
proper burden of debt are so low | 
and so conservative. 

The Wabash, for example, was 
reorganized with $47,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds. If these bonds 
were to be increased by as much 
as 25% it would only mean about 
$12,000,000, and $12,000,000 is only 
6% of the road and equipment ac- 
count of the Wabash today. For 
the Wabash $12,000,000 would be 
only a starter, in spite of the fact 
that a proposal to increase the 
debt of the Wabash 25% would 
be truly startling. 

As far as the acquisition of 
equipment is concerned, the opin- 
ion is frequently expressed that 
all necessary new money can 


of the new money involved for an 
equipment modernization pro- 
gram can be wisely raised by the 
sale of equipment trusts. 


We now come to the possibility 
of raising new funds by selling 
securities which do not bear a 
fixed. charge, that is, by the sale 
of income bonds, preferred stocks 
or common stocks. It requires but 
a glance at the quotation sheet 
to see that raising new funds in 
this manner is today wholly im- 
practical. Income bonds are today 
selling at discounts of from 20 to 
50%. Preferred stocks even of 
reorganized roads are selling at 
discounts of 40 to 60%, and com- 
mon stocks, as far as new financ- 
ing is concerned, must be regard- 
ed as selling for nothing. This is 
because in order to raise even a 
most modest sum, the volume of 
new stock that it would be neces- 
sary to sell would beso large as 
to destroy its acceptability to in- 
vestors. 


There would seem to be no 


short cut to the solution of the | 


railroad credit problem as far as 
raising substantial sums for im- 
provements is concerned. The first 


requirement is that net earnings 
remain at least at present levels. 
Current earnings may appear 
high as compared with depression 
years but they are far lower than 
requirements if the railroads are 
to vigorously modernize after 
the war. 

The railroad credit problem, as 
far as raising substantial sums for 
modernization is concerned, may 
seem insoluble today. Neverthe- 
less, if earnings remain at an ade- 
quate level and investors have 
confidence that railroad earning 
power will not be attacked by the 
Government, surprisingly rapid 
| progress toward a satisfactory se- 
lution of credit conditions should 
result. As confidence improves 
railroads will feel safe in appro- 
priating a larger and larger pro- 
| portion of earnings to betterments, 
|}and a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion to debt reduction, and it 
| may be only a short while before 
railroad capital structures will be 
recognized as sound and safe and 


(Continued on page 2498) 
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should be pointed out, however,| easily be raised by the sale of 
that depreciation charges are) equipment trusts. Analysis, how- 
added to operating expenses and! eyer, demonstrates that the fi- 
in the final analysis this money | nancing of equipment by the is- 
must be earned. /suance of equipment trusts has 
A small part of the necessary) definite limitations. 
money could come from working! A desirable post-war program 
capital which, as has been pointed! for new equipment, as has been 
out, is at an, unprecedentedly high! pointed out, might entail expen- 
level, but in view of the present) ditures of $10 billion. If only $5 
conservative policies of manage- | billion, or one-half the cost were 
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ment, it is highly unlikely that. financed by one- to ten-year 
financial solvency would be jeop-| equipment trusts the annual ma- 
ardized by an important reduction | turities and interest would be in 
in working capital. ‘the neighborhood of $500,000,000 

A proportion could come from! a year. A short-term fixed matur- 
earnings, but if earnings are de-| ity of an equipment trust is in 
voted to capital improvements! effect a fixed charge. The issu- 
they will not be available to fur-| ance of $5 billion in equipment 
ther strengthen capital structure/| trusts therefore would almost dou- 
or retire debt. Even if all debt) ble the fixed charges of our rail- 
reduction came to an end, and | roads. The issuance of even half 
earnings remained at _ present| this amount would in effect in- 
levels, the surplus earnings avail-| crease fixed charges by 50%. It 
able for improvements would fall’ is clear that oniy a small fraction 
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therefore requiring no further 
strengthening. 

When this stage of progress has 
been reached all surplus earnings 
could be devoted to improvements 
except a certain proportion which 
should wisely be appropriated for 
dividends. 


Common stock dividends are an 
absolute requirement if railroad 
credit is in fact to be restored, be- 
cause sound credit conditions re- 
quire financing from time to time 
by the sale of common stock, and 
common stock cannot be sold un- 
less dividends satisfactory to in- 
vestors are paid. 

The first indications of a real 
restoration of railroad credit will 
be the ability to raise modest sums 
of money through the sale of fixed 
interest bonds. Once it is recog- 
nized that modest bond issues are 
in fact wise, the time will not be 
far distant when modest amounts 
of new money can be raised 
through the sale of income bonds, 
and at a later period through the 
sale of preferred stock. 

It is impossible to prophesy the 
time required for a step by step 
restoration of railroad credit, but 
if earnings continue at adequate 
levels and the political and eco- 





nomic climate remains favorable 
there is a possibility that rapid 
progress may be made. One of the 
most important factors, if not the 
most important, is the govern- 
mental attitude toward the car- 
riers. In regard to this, the out- 
look today is dark, although it 
must be recognized that in the de- 
cisions of the Commission author- 
izing the recent rate surcharges 
and later ordering their suspen- 
sion, we find opinions by practi- 
cally all the Commissiners giving 
a greater recognition to the need 
for adequate earnings than is to 
be found in any previous decision 
of the Commission. . 
This is reassuring. Unfortu- 
nately, other governmental agen- 
cies and officials are at the pres- 
ent time attacking railroad earn- 
ing power vigorously. The Attor- 
ney General has brought suit 
against the carriers under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Four 
Southern States and Economic 
Stabilization Director Vinson have 
appealed to the Supreme Court to 
upset the I.C.C. order raising pas- 
senger fares in the South. The 
Governor of Georgia is suing the 
railroads for large sums of money, 
representing, it is claimed, excess 


charges. And in the current pro- 
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ceedings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involving the 
future of the rate surcharges au- 
thorized and then suspended, we 
find the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the OPA vigorously op- 
posing the railroads. It is. diffi- 
cult to reconcile the vigor of these 
attacks with the fact that railroad 
rates, as measured by revenue per 
ton-mile, are today 10% lower 


than the level of 1932 in spite of | 


a 50% increase in the hourly wage 
scale, and the additional fact that 


many of the supplies which the | 


railroads buy have increased in 
price. In the brief of the OPA in 
this proceeding it is stated: 

“The war economy cannot en- 
dure price increases either as in- 
surance for the future or to build 
up new capital.” 

In this brief, the argument is 
made that a post-war collapse of 
earnings resulting from a decline 
in volume should not be consid- 
ered by the Commission because: 

“It is the united non-political 
purpose of the entire nation to in- 
sure full employment and hig 
levels of economic activity for the 
post-war period.” 

It may be that after the war the 
nation will insure full employ- 
ment and high levels of economic 
activity but certainly if the rail- 
roads are in a state of collapse 
they will not be able to make 
much of a contribution to this 
employment. If all other units of 
industry were similarly attacked. 
and these attacks were successful. 
it is difficult to imagine the source 
of the post-war employment and 
prosperity, unless of course the 
whole could be prosperous and all 
the parts that make up the whole 
be prostrate. The only logical ex- 


planation would seem to lie in a 
policy of discrimination against 
the railroads. 

Current pressures on the rail- 
road rate structure are already 
very serious. Increases in wages, 
increases in the cost of materials 

(Continued on page 2499) 
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(Continued from page 2498) 
and supplies and the suspension 
of the rate surcharges have al- 
ready resulted in an increase of 
5 points in the operating ratio in 
spite of substantial increases in 
volume. If, following the war, 
railroad traffic declines mate- 
rially, the railaroad operating 
ratio will show further increases, 
and it is possible to imagine a de- 
cline in traffic volume which will 
wipe out all railroad earnings. 
That this disaster will actually 
take place is by no means cer- 
tain for there are strong grounds 
for belief that the Commission 
recognizes the danger in the situa- 


tion. The Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the 
Commission has prepared a study 
analyzing railroad earning power 
on the basis of 1940 volume and 
current rates and wages. The re- 
sults show large deficits. 

There is likewise no reason to 
believe that the lessons of 1936, 
1937 and 1938 have been forgot- 
ten. In 1936 traffic was rising, 
operating ratios were falling and 
earnings increasing. In December 
a surcharge in rates was cancelled. 
In the summer of 1937 wages were 
increased and as a result of lower 
rates and higher wages the oper- 
ating ratio rose 5 points. In the 
autumn of 1937 traffic declined. 
The operating ratio rose rapidly. 
In the first quarter of 1938 rail- 
road earning power to all intents 
and purposes was obliterated. 

In the spring of 1938 the Com- 
mission met the emergency by au- 
thorizing a substantial increase in 
rates, which more than offset the 
rate decrease of 1936. Railroad 
earning power recovered and a 
new harvest of bankruptcies was 
avoided. Railroad credit, how- 
ever, is still suffering from the 
shock of this experience. 

The railroads today are midway 
in a cycle similar to that of 1936, 
1937 and 1938. The surcharge in 





have been increased, operating ra- 
tios have risen 5 points. Fortu- 
nately traffic continues to hold; in 
fact, it has increased. If, prior to 
a post-war decline in traffic, rates 
are raised to compensate for in- 
creased costs the situation can be 
saved. If, however, rates and 
wages remain as they are and 
traffic suffers a severe decline, 
railroad earnings can disappear in 
the same way they disappeared in 
the first quarter of 1938. 

In a way, the railroads are more 
fortunate now than they were in 
1938. At that time a deluge of new 
bankruptcies was avoided only by 
prompt and vigorous action on the 
part of the Commission. Today 
if earnings collapse our railroads 
would appear to be insured against 
bankruptcy for a considerabe pe- 
riod by ample safety cushions in 
working capital. While bank- 
ruptcies may be avoided, however, 
it is clear that our railroads will 
not be able to finance an impor- 
tant modernization program. 

On the other hand, if the rail- 
roads are permitted to maintain 
a rate level in proper adjustment 





IBA Committee Stresses Improved Railroad Credit 


rates has been removed, wages!to current costs, and if, at the 


same time, investors are relieved 
of fears for the future because 
of the present widespread govern- 
mental attacks on railroad earn- 
ing power, there is no reason to 
doubt their ability to proceed with 
a post-war modernization program 
of impressive size. Except for the 
current governmental attacks on 
earning power, our railroads are 
in a far stronger position today 
than they were after the first 
World War. This superiority ap- 
plies to physical condition, work- 
ing capital, debt structure, effi- 
ciency of operation and, last but 
not least, our railroads today have 
had over 20 years’ experience in 
adjusting their economy to high- 
way competition. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Railroad Securities Committee. 
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Facts and Fallacies About About Post-War Jobs 


| war is not only not won, but is far, 


(Continued from first page) 
from being won. Of 


You know better than I do how| perhaps, 


difficult it is in these days of in-|course, our hopes, our emotions | 


stantaneous communication, of|go up and down depending upon 
very efficient radio commenta-|the movements at the various 
tors and columnists, of financial | fronts in which we are operating. 
editors and financial analysts, for| On the production front, per- 
anybody to add much to what we/ haps a few words would be of in- 
all know, but we can present a/terest to you as to what is hap- 
point of view. And those of us, pening. War production is con- 
who have responsibilities in vari-| tinuing about as high as it has at 
ous sections of the economy can-|any time. As far as General 
not only present a point of view,| Motors is concerned, using that as 
but we can present it in a way) a case study, there is no particu- 
that I might call a “pattern for|lar change. We are still turning 
action,” action as to what we pro-/| out $13,000,000 of highly technical 
pose to do in facing the problems| apparatus every 24 hours. That 
as we analyze them. is done through the productivity 

I am going to ask your privilege of hundreds of thousands of work- 


to use the General Motors Cor-|¢"s, including technicians, engi- 


. neers and people of that type 
ts igeallygnan os seme sree eto frequently called the ‘white col- 


; : lar” group. That productivity 
rai chcal abe bare pig comes out of 120 plants situated 


: : around the country, involving a 
aan ae Hla hotest Ag capital investment of something 
sell pessoa fgg ideas. . We have like 2 billion dollars. One billion 


one customer who has an insati- of that was our own prewar, ee 
able appetite to take anything and|!t had to be reconverted nethe og 
everything we can possible pro- manufacture of war production. 
duce, so there is nothing ulterior|The other billion is made up of 
in my motive in using General| Plants that we put up for the ac- 
Motors as a case study. count of the government—we de- 

It is unnecessary to say that the'signed them, developed them, 
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manned them, organized them and 
are producing from those plants 
'such production as the armed 
| services require. 

The demands on American in- 
dustry are generally looked upon 
as purely the question of volume, 
or quantity, but American indus- 
try has made a far more impor- 
tant contribution to the war effort 
than merely production. For in- 
stance, we have over 500 technical 
people throughout the world oper- 
ating with the Army and with the 
Navy on all the fronts on which 
they are operating. When the 
armed services go forward Gen- 
eral Motors people go forward 
with them. 

The purpose of that is exempli- 
fied by what aé_ high-ranking 
officer of the Army said some 
time ago: “That nation that has 


ing boards of industry the lessons 
of combat will be the nation that 
will win the war.” 

These 500 technicians of ours, 
spread all through the wrold, are 
constantly coming back and forth, 
|or sending their messages as to 





a better job in improving the 
technological essence of our prod- 
ucts and adapting them to the 
lessons that are learned on the 
various operating fronts. 


We read in the papers, recently, 


the ability to transfer to the draw- 


| how we in General Motors can do | 


I don’t doubt there are shortages. 
But most of that has come about, 
in some cases, through lack of 
manpower, but more particularly 
it is due to the fact that, in the 
advance of the technological prog- 
ress of war products and in the 
experience at the various fronts, 
it has been found very essential 
to build up heavier equipment. 
There has been a demand for 
greater velocity, greater speed, 
greater power to do the job. That 
is the cry of the moment. 
Connected with this question of 


want to make one plea to you, a 
representative organization which 
I think can render tremendous 
‘help in looking down the long 
| way into the future. I don’t know 
| whether the effort we are going 
|to make to eliminate war will 
succeed. I hope it will. We all 
hope and pray that it will. But 
there is one thing we can do of 
tremendous importance now be- 
cause we are in the emotionalism 
of war, when we are having to 
accept the losses we are accepting, 
when we see the picture as it is 
in all the terribleness of the mo- 
| ment after the war is over, to de- 





ly and imaginatively a liaison be- 


industry’s efforts in the war, I) 


| velop aggressively and intelligent- | 


maintain the advancing technol- 
ogy necessary to war production 
that takes place as applied to 
peace production. 

I cannot explain to you without 
going into great detail what that 
would mean in a better prepara- 
tion for the next conflict if there 
must be one. 

I should have said that, of 
course, what General Motors is 
doing represents what industry as 
a whole is doing. It has been 
well said that American industry 
has performed a miracle. I think 
President Roosevelt said that in 
his message to Congress, and I 
think that it is very true. 

I would like to take you for a 
minute, if I may, back to Febru- 
ary, 1942, February 28, to be ex- 
act. The morning of February 28, 
General Motors was in business as 
usual. We were making a great 
variety of products for peacetime 
use. We had already commenced 
to make some products for war- 
time use. At the end of that day, 
General Motors was out of busi- 
ness, so far as peacetime products 
is eoncerned. We were liquidated 
| —300 thousand people, academi- 
cally speaking, were out of a job. 
, We were asked then to make 
|division by division, various 





tween the technical side of indus- ' things that were entirely new and 
try and the technical side of mil-! different, things that our people 
‘itary progress. We must set up a/had never seen before, things 





about the shortages in production. ' liaison so that at all times we will |that were very poorly designed 
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|; from a standpoint of mass produc- 
| tion—which requires a technique 
/entirely different from a_ tech- 
| nique for making small quantities. 


| Restrictions were placed on 
both labor and materials. Some 
materials that had been used were 
no longer available. But we were 
| able to reconvert our plants at the 
|end of the year to build up a pro- 
| duction capacity which was about 
| two and a half billion dollars, the 
| largest we ever had. 

I don’t tell you that story to tell 
_you how good we are in General 
Motors. We are no better than 
anybody else. There is a very im- 
portant lesson to be learned. Such 
a performance would have been 
impossible if we operated General 
Motors on the basis of regimenta- 
tion. We don’t. There is no 
autocracy in General Motors; 
there is no regimentation. We were 
able to do that simply because, 
over a period of 20 to 25 years, 
we had instilled in our operating 
executives a sense of self-reliance. 
We taught them to use their own 
ingenuity. We taught them to take 
responsibility; we taught them to 
do the job as they saw it — that 
we would be satisfied with the 
end result. It was that spirit, that 
free enterprise, within General 
Motors, and not only in General 
Motors but in the American econ- 
omy as a whole, that has made the 
miracle of American production 
possible. 


L make that point because of 
this: If you go back over the 
pages of history to the very begin- 
ning of human endeavor, you 
might say you will find certain 
striking things which to me mean 
a great deal. You will find that 
as men, obtained their liberty, 
their freedom of action, an op- 
portunity to exert their ingenuity, 
progress was intensified. You will 
find that where the other was the 
case, progress. was limited; fre- 
quentiy, even stopped. There are 
some very dramatic lessons in his- 
tory that show that result. mr 

Now, I hold that today, we are 
gradually losing our economic 
freedom. It isa danger. We never 
have, never will have, the eco- 
nomic freedom in the post-war 
era that we have had in the pre- 
war era, unless we fight more in- 
telligently and better for it. 


We are traveling down a road, 
the end of which we do not know, 
and too many of us are uninter- 
ested at what the end is going to, 
‘be. We fail to recognize the fact | 
that when men lose their eco- 
nomic freedom, they lose their po~,: 
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litical as well as their personal| else. Without these ingredients, | structure is a hodgepodge of in-| more people to become _ propri- 


freedom. It is inevitable. 
Sooner or later, and we hope it | 


there can be no jobs. 
The foundation jof jobs—that 


/consistency. It has been devel-}etors, to be employers. We must 
/oped in recent years more to dis-| encourage the doughboy, when he 


is sooner rather than later, Amer-| makes them possible, that ex- | tribute what wealth we had rather | comes back and looks for his job, 
ican industry must face the prob- | pands them and develops them— § than to encourage the creation of | to set himself up in business. And 


lem of reconversion. It is an enor- | is confidence in the future of en-| more wealth. 


mous job. You might think, look- 
ing at the matter superficially, | 
that it is not a very important | 
thing for the reason that it is a: 
one-term job—it can only happen | 
once. But from my point of view, | 
that is. quite the contrary. It is 
a period of great danger, and if it 
should so happen that the respon- 
sibilities in the period of recon- 
version, on the part of American 
industry and the United States 
Government, should be handled in 
such a way as to allow a long 
period of unemployment, it is very 
likely that the American people 
would lose: confidence in the fu- 
ture, and it might well turn the 
spiral of business downward after 
the period of reconversion is over. 

I want to emphasize the fact 
that the period of conversion is a 
crucial point in passing from war 
to peace. As a matter of fact, if it 
were possible or probable—and we 
all know it isn’t either probable or 
probably possible—for the war in 
Japan to end at the same time 
with the war in Germany, the pe- 
riod of reconversion, with our | 
present state of preparedness, | 
might result in very serious con- | 





terprise. It never wilF be other- 
wise; never was, and never can 
be. I submit, therefore, that we 
should use great efforts in de- 
veloping a better understanding 
of what constitutes jobs in order 
that we may accept this tremen- 
dous challenge of the post-war 
era. 

We cannot meet this challenge 
by adopting panaceas. We tried 
all that im the °30’s. It didn’t 
work, and it never will work. We 
have to do those things that stim- 
ulate enterprise, that build con- 
fidence. Men cannot plan ahead 
unless they have. confidence in 
the future of enterprise. They 
cannot move if their confidence 
or their faith is lacking or if they 
are hamstrung by national policies 
that prevent the expansion of en- 
terprise. 

In my opinion, if we do not 
meet this challenge of job oppor- 
tunity, in view of the fact that I 
look upon -it.as a political, eco- 
nomic and social matter, there 
will be a political demand on gov- 
ernment to meet what private en- 
terprise has not been able to meet. 

If that happens, we get into def- 


icit financing. Then it will be 


| there is something your Associa- 
| ~ Taxes should be based upon the | tion can do. I am glad to see an 
same philosophy that we employ | article handed me in the evening 
| in our mass production industries,| paper that you have already 
the philosophy that the lower the taken action to do what you can 
prices in the case of industry, or,| to provide the financial service to 
the lower the rates in the case of | make that thing possible. We 
taxes, the more you stimulate | must expand jobs in the services 
business and expand the tax base|if we are going to meet this ob- 
—and a greater revenue results.| jective of 55 million jobs in the 
We must have aggressive and in- | post-war period. ; 

telligent business policies. Ameri- |. Now, what does.all this end up 
can. businessmen, especially in the | t0 as to the possibilities of busi- 
industrial area, down through the | Ness in the post-war period? I 
years, have distinguished them-!/ think there is developing an 
selves for their ability to produce | enormous demand for consumer 


|durable and semi-durable goods, 
due to the shortages created as a 
result of the suspension of pro- 
duction during the war. 

We estimate in the automotive 
industry that we could produce 
and sell, if we had the capacity, 
six million cars a year for several 
years, which is twice as many 
cars aS our average production 
prewar. 

Whenever you make the test up 
and down the production front, 
you will find an enormous demand 
is being created, not only for con- 
sumer durable and semi-durable 
goods, but also for capital goods 
to make the new things that we 
must make and to make up for 
the obsolescence and depreciation 
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goods and services of endless va- | 
IBA GROUP 


riety, of astonishing quality and at 

continuing lower prices. The time 
has now arrived when American | 
businessmen must take the role | SOUTHERN 
of economic statesmanship. They 
no longer must be satisfied with 
| the mere phase of production of 
|goods and service. They must 
| recognize their responsibility to 
'the economy as a whole. It is 
| generally estimated that we should 
| have, for full employment in the 
| post-war period, 55 million jobs. 
That is more or less academic, 
| but it seems to be a reasonable | 
| estimate. 


The general idea of a job on the 
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sequences; but we shall have the _impossible for the government, | 
double ending in all probability,| under present conditions, to stim- | 


which will give us a chance to| ulate the economy, even through 


part of most of the people is the 
workmen entering the factory 





cushion the blow on the economy | 
of the reconversion period. 


gether and talk about the future,| works, and so forth. Then, gov-'| 


or the objectives of the war, I) 
think we would say that we faced | 
two consequential problems; one | 
is the attempt to maintain the. 
peace and eliminate war, and next 
is the opportunity to work for. 
those who want jobs. Neither of | 
these objectives has ever been’ 
solved. Il am sure we would agree 
on that. Both have been growing | 
in intensity over the years. I have 
always had confidence 


danger is the time element. But! 
I have had great uncertainty as. 
to our ability of winning the) 
peace. Speaking particularly from | 
the standpoint of the second ob-, 
jective, the problem of jobs, I 
just want to say that if the prob- 


lem of jobs is not solved as a part) 


of the post-war problem, in my. 
opinion, democracy and free en-| 
terprise are likely to pass out with 
the war itself. That. is how im-| 
portant I believe it is. | 

You may say I am putting too | 
much emphasis on this question 
of jobs. I do not think so. We. 
know, in looking back over the 
°30’s, that political-economic pol- | 
icies have served to freeze the) 
‘economy. We had a situation 
where enterprise couldn’t expand, 
-and expanding job opportunities 
could not be provided. In other 
words, we created a synthetic de- 
pression that followed one in fact. 


The end result was 10 million 
people out of work in the early 
part of 1940. Today, the cry for 
opportunity, for a job for those, 
‘who want to work, is international. | 
It echoes and re-echoes around 
‘the world. It has been reflected 
in ‘the utterances of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the 
President of the United States, 
and the doughboy wherever he 
may be in the various operating 
fronts. “Am I to have a job when 
I’ve done my duty?” 

Now, how about jobs? How do 
they come about? How do we 
create jobs? There is a lot .of 
misunderstanding about that. 
Some people think that an organi- 
zation like General Motors can 
make as many jobs as it wants. 
But I want to emphasize the fact 
that jobs are an end result. They 
are not a means to the end. They 
do not just happen. They do not 
result from . wishful thinking. 
There are no rabbits in this par- 
ticular hat. Political promises 
don’t create jobs. Jobs flow from 
a combination of capital, manage- 
ment and opportunity and nothing 








deficit financing, on the basis of 


‘the old concept of government | 
Now, if we were to sit down to- | activities, like highways, public | 


ernment must enter into competi- 
tion with private enterprise, and 
no matter how efficient private 
enterprise will be, subsidies and 
other kinds of economic panaceas 
will enter the picture to the point 
that the future of private enter- 
prise will be very much clouded. 


__ Now, what is needed to expand 


job opportunity? First, we must 
have a sound national policy. 


in our) That starts, in my point of view, 
ability to win the war. The only With the present tax structure. 


We know that the present tax 


| gate with full dinner pails, as we 
|used to say. Yet only 24% of the 
job opportunities in the United 
| States are in manufacturing; 23% 
are in agriculture; 45% are in the 
services—financing, communica- 


tion, transportation, and the like. SR OD 





J. Creighton Riepe 





It is clear, if we are going to step 








up from the 45 million people 
gainfully employed in 1940 to the 
55 million or so that we would 
like to employ gainfully in the 
post-war period, that we must ex- 
pand the job opportunities in the 
services. 

That means that we must en- 
courage the development of small 
business. We must encourage 
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materials for peacetime consump- 
tion. This makes for irregular 
and temporarily-depressed mar- 
kets. After a brief post-war re- 
action, however, the surpluses are 
always outweighed by the short- 
ages. The inflated demand al- 
ways exceeds the supply, and pros- 
perity of boom proportion de- 
velops. 

Like all great wars, World War 
II has brought vast unsatisfied or 
postponed desires—for five years, 
almost no building, no automo- 
biles, no silk stockings! 

Like all great wars, it has 
brought enormous unproductive 
expenditures, financed by bound- 
less public debt, floated largely 
through bank credit. The curves 
of bank investments in Govern- 
ment securities, bank deposits, 
note issues, and money in circula- 
tion, have run off the charts! The 
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Pricing for Future Prosperity 


so-called “liquid assets” of the | ing. 
people are a veritable flood. 

Like Noah, I warn you that it 
is still raining credit, and that the 
“liquid assets” are water. I bid 
you get into the ark of rising 


prices. 


things to the U. S. in times of 
peace! The war psychology wili 
pass with the war. 

And don’t forget that there has 


fective price inflation. 
gone so far, and caused so much 
maladjustment among prices, that 
on this ground alone I would not 
believe that an upward “correc- 
tion” could be prevented. 

It certainly. seems fairly clear 
that price policies should be made 
with the idea that the present 
prices of factory labor, farm land, 
building construction, and many 
raw materials (including among 
others silver and gold) have risen 
so far and so fast, that they pre- 
sent serious maladjustments. And 
since the general tendency of 
prices is upward, the correction 
will come through raising the 
more backward items. 

In this connection, the existence 
of commodity prices which do not 
enter into the “indexes” is to be 
remembered. Our “black mar- 
kets” tell us that reported prices 
are too low. And even more im- 
portant, is the absence of stand- 
ardization in the physical units in 
which prices are expressed. Re- 
duced quality and “up-grading” 
are a common phenomenon, which 
also warns us that reported prices 
are too low. 

Another price maladjustment 


Impossible to Hold Prices Down 


I do not believe that it would 
be possible to hold prices down 
after the war, for the following 
reasons: 

The people have vast sums 
which they will want to spend. 
(These are the “liquid assets” in 
the shape of deposits, bonds, and 
bank notes. I call it potential in- 
flation.) 

The only way to prevent price 
inflation is either to take their 
“money” away from the people, 
or to prevent them from spending 
it, by freezing the volume of trade 
with the aid of general ration- 





| other. 
| averages have risen much farther 
already been a great deal of ef-|in some countries than others, 
This has} 





But no Government is in;concerns prices in different na- 
sight which will care to do these | 


tions. In some cases, the same 
commodity is relatively high in 
one country compared with an- 
In many cases, the price 


showing varying degrees of cur- 
rency depreciation. All this means 
maladjustment and restriction of 
international trade. Price-fixing 
is opposed to securing the. maxi- 
mum volume of foreign trade, and 
to equilibrium in foreign ex- 
change rates. Corrections in this 
respect are important and are 
likely to come through devalua- 
tions and rising prices. 

Perhaps the most vital motive 
power to make these upward cor- 
rections in prices effective, how- 
ever, is the desire of the ordinary 
man to spend his own money in 
his own way. The existence of 
vast reserves of postponed desire 
gratifications has been noted. 
These unsatisfied desires are 
heavily backed by a vast pool of 
“purchasing power” in the shape 
of “liquid savings” (that is, idle 
money). More than that, they are 
motivated by a growing will to 
spend, based on dissatisfaction 
with the arbitrary restrictions of 
war control, which should come 
to a head with peace. 


Price-Fixing Is Bad 


A cardinal point in post-war 
price-fixing policy is to recognize 
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'that price-fixing in itself is bad. 
A brief summary of the chief rea- 
|'sons why this is true is as fol- 
lows: 

Price-fixing inevitably causes 
squeezes and maladjustments 
which disturb and restrict eco- 
nomic processes. 

Price-fixing inevitably causes 
evasions and demoralization. 
These appear in such phenomena 
as black markets and up-grading. 

Price-fixing causes discrimina- 
tion in favor of political pressure 
groups. This‘has been notably true 
; in the present instance in the case 
of organized labor and the farm 
bloc. 

Price-fixing brings an almost 
inevitable tendency to subsidize 
high-cost producers, whether for 
the domestic market or for ex- 
port, as we see in the case of cot- 
ton and wheat today. 

Price-fixing makes for a strong 
tendency to disregard differential 
rewards for superior abilities, as 
seen in the refusal to allow higher 
profits for the more efficient con- 
cerns. 

Price-fixing hurts foreign trade 
and thus limits desirable territor- 
ial division of labor. 

Price-fixing eventually always 
| causes a resort to quantity con- 
| trols in order to maintain the arbi- 
trary prices fixed. 





| Price-fixing affects profits and 


| wages; usually it tends to restrict 
them and thus reduce motivation 
to production. 

Price-fixing — and this is per- 
haps the worst of all — tends 
toward social planning. Mere 
price-fixing always fails, so that 
the price fixer resorts more and 
more to complete control in order 
to carry out his stabilization 
scheme. To illustrate, the other 
day I heard a high official of the 
OPA tell an audience that neither 
he nor his chief liked their jobs, 
and that they wanted to leave as 
soon as possible. He said, how- 
ever, that he could not leave until 
equilibrium had been restored in 
business. Then he went on to pro- 
pose here a ceiling and there a 
ceiling, and in the next breath to 
suggest here a floor and there a 
floor, until it became obvious that 
no equilibrium would ever come 
out of his administration. Look at 
the cotton industry today! Of 
course the conclusion is that if 
we wait for equilibrium, the OPA 
will always be on the job. There 
will always be an emergency! 


Here should be mentioned the 
futility of the arguments of those 
who hold that prices must be fixed 
until production can expand. One 
of the most common arguments 
today is that we should hold prices 
down until output increases and 
thus prevent price inflation. But 
it is highly improbable that pro- 
duction will ever expand as long 
as the price fixers are on the job. 
The surest way to stimulate pro- 
duction is to allow prices and 
profits to rise. Again I hold that 
if we are going to wait for pro- 
duction to expand before we aban- 
don the price-fixing policy we 
will wait long. 

at a * 


General Field for Price-Fixing 


What to do? Obviously I can 
do no more than state some gen- 
eral principles. 


First, we should accept the 
principle that prices should be 
fixed only in certain rather def- 
inite cases, as foliows: (a) As part 
of a system of war controls in 
which rationing and priorities are 
the most important features. (b) 
Even under war controls price- 
fixing should be mostly restricted 
to government purchases and be 
for the sake of economy in war 
expenditures. (c) Price-fixing 
should be limited to cases of real 
emergency in which there is so 
much of a hurry to get the goods 
that it would not be feasible to 
allow competitive forces to work 
out. (d) Price-fixing in peacetime 
‘should be limited to cases of mon- 
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(Continued from page 2501) 
which has accumulated during the 
war. I think it is reasonable to 
assume that there is developing 


,an enormous reservoir of purchas- 


ing power to meet this deferred 
demand. The people have bought 
liberally of war savings bonds 
which can be used for the pur- 
chase of goods post-war. They 
have eliminated their commercial 
indebtedness. The reservoir of 
installment contracts has been 
liquidated and can be renewed 
in the post-war period. The sav- 
ings banks show increased savings. 
It has been estimated, and it 
seems reasonable, that there is a 
backlog of something like 100 to 
125 billion dollars in the hands of 
the consumer to satisfy his wants 
in the post-war period. Of course, 
this is a synthetic situation. It is 
not based upon a balance between 
production and consumption. It is 
based upon a balance of produc- 
tion and consumption, plus the 
accumulations to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Now, the question arises, what 
should the managers of American 
enterprise do about it? According 
to my point of view, this is an op- 
portunity, and it is a responsibil- 
ity. There is an opportunity to 
recognize the fact that the levels 
of national income prewar died 
with the war. We ought to do a 
better job. We must do a better 
job; we must move toward a 
greater utilization of our in- 
creased economic resources—ma- 
terial, manpower, capacity—and 
there is a responsibility on the 
part of the management of Amer- 
ican enterprise to step up and do 
the job, even if they did, by so 
doing, take a risk. They must 
plan aggressively. They must go 


This belief on my part is based 
upon both a conviction and a 
faith. It is a conviction as to the 
validity of the opportunity and 
the reasonableness of the wish, on 
the part of the people, in view of 





for a higher standard of living. It 
is based upon my conviction that 
the national economic policies 
that froze the expansion of 
American enterprise and job op- 
portunities in the ’30’s will not 
prevail in the ’40’s. I think a dif- 
ferent order of things is going to 
come about. I think a rabbit-out- 
of-the-hat approach to the prob- 
lem of economy is finished. I 
thank Santa Claus is going to be 
put back to his normal place of 
operation. This must be done or 
jobs cannot be provided. 


It is because of my faith that 
those things are going to happen 
and a different order of things is 
going to prevail that I have ad- 
vocated to the General Motors 
Corporation a program of expan- 
sion and development that in- 
volves an investment, as you 
know, of five hundred million 


dollars. 
In conclusion, let me say this, 
looking forward down the road, 


that with full opportunities for 


Ann Arbor 





forward. We cannot go backward. | 





our enormous economic resources, | 








New York Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


American industry and expansion 
of the economy and increased job 
opportunities—after intimate con- 
tact with these problems on ® 
broad scale all over the world— 
there is no ceiling on accomplish- 
ment. The problem is to do 
those things that enable us to 
do those things that enable us to 
capitalize the manifest opportun- 
ities that are before us: Science 
is moving forward all the time, 
and science, not only in a greater 
knowledge of the laws of nature, 
is opening to us opportunities that 





Facts and Fallacies About Post-War Jobs 


you have no conception of unless 
you know the details and can see 
the picture as it really is. But 
the problem is to remove from the 
path of progress the obstacles that 
are continually being erected by 
one group or another. That is 
what we must do. That is the 
problem we face in the post-war 
period, and that is the problem 
upon which rests further expan- 
sion of the economy, a higher 
standard of living, more jobs and 
more and better things for more 
people. 
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Pricing for Future Prosperity 


speculation and thus prevent a 
final collapse, or what not. In 
eneral it would be my idea that 


(Continued on page 2504) 


opoly and to public utility goods 
in the broad sense of that term. ; oh ; 
Monopoly prices should always be Eny pr prety ges in B ag ected 
subject to regulation. Public util- | Period shou ft o iitatin ee 
ity products (perhaps milk) which | ™2!n purpose Of facilitating 

: “|turn to the free equilibrium of 
are generally recognized as neces titi i sahaitett 
sary to individuals in a democracy | the competitive price sy . 
but which are scarce, may well be| Having decided on the purpose, 
rationed, with price-fixing as a/the next most important thing is 
mere adjunct to the rationing | to agree on the cause of the un- 


process. 

Now then for a more specific 
approach to a general program 
bearing on post-war pricing pol- 
icies in the case of competitive 
goods. 

Not a price should be fixed un- 
til the purpose of the price-fixing 
is carefully analyzed and the 
price-fixing authority has publicly 
made up its mind whether the 
idea is to hold profits down in 
some industry or to prevent infla- 
tion (whatever that may mean!), 
or to hold down the cost of living 
for the benefit of organized labor, 
or to aid in controlling run-away 





satisfactory situation for which 
the price-fixing is contemplated. 
It is my idea that the main causes 
which seem to invite any price-fix- 
ing in the future are (1) inflation 
and (2) bungling attempts to con- 
trol our economic life, including 
among these the price-fixing of 
the past. , 


Practical Program for Post-War 
Pricing Policy 
Then, havng analyzed.the pur- 
pose and recognized the causes, 
the. following steps should be 
taken: 
(1) Stop inflation. Turn off the 
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spigot. Reduce the deficits. The 
main parts of this first step are 
(a) economy in government, (b) 
the adoption of a sound monetary 
system based on an objective 
standard of value, and (c) the re- 
turn to sound principles of com- 
mercial banking. 

(2) Recognize the desirability of 
controlling monopoly and regulat- 
ing public utilities of all sorts, and 
perfect the controls and regula- 
tions in this sector of the domestic 
front — if I may be forgiven such 
warlike terminology. It is highly 
important that regulation in this 
sector should not be mixed up 
with price-fixing in industries 
that are or can be competitive. 

(3) Then let prices rise. Let 
money rates go up. Merely seek 
to establish the conditions of fair 
competition, of course subjecting 
business and finance to the now 
fairly-well recognized kinds of 
government regulation which most 
thoughtful students of economic 
life accept. In other words even 
in the non-monopoly area nobody 
now proposes laissez faire. No- 
body defends unfair methods of 
competition. But, to repeat, sub- 
ject to these conditions, let prices 
and money rates go where they 
will. I think they will go up. 

(4) The general basis for gov- 
ernment interference or regula- 
tion which has a bearing on post- 
war pricing should be found in the 
desirability of creating sound 
price - determination conditions; 
that is, sound conditions of de- 
mand and supply. Here come 
some of the more interesting de- 
tailed points in my analysis. 

(5) Certain quantity controls 
will perhaps be desirable till the 
early post-war period. It seems to 
me rather probable that some ra- 
tioning of important scarce ar- 
ticles of general consumption 
might be required from time to 
time. It also seems rather prob- 
able that some interference with 
speculative mass movements 
which might lead to forward buy- 
ing and accumulation of inven- 
tories may be justified. For this 
purpose, and in this connection, a 
great deal of statistical informa- 
tion should be made available 
promptly. More than that it is 
possible that accumulation of in- 
ventories should be limited by 
some authority to a generally rec- 
ognized proportion to sales or 
rate of production or other rea- 
sonable basis. 

Finally, it might be desirable at 
times to give some unbiased and 
expert authority the power to 
name a price ceiling on some 
goods, the price of which is rising 
with extraordinary rapidity, 
solely for the purpose of check- 
ing speculation. 

As to the form that this limited 
price-fixing should take, I would 
say that a few basic truths are 
that there should be no use of 
price “floors,” but only ceilings, 
and that prices should be fixed 
only for a few basic products 
rather than as a part of an at- 
tempt at a general control of mar- 
kets. 

(6) All government subsidies 
should be withdrawn. 


(7) Sound labor conditions 
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should be provided through a just|should remain heavy for a long 
and equitable revision of the Na-| while, and that the burden of 
tional Labor Relations Act, de- | taxes should be lightened only by 
signed to make collective bargain- | making it rest more fairly upon 
ing a fair and two-sided perform-!the shoulders of the people, the 








ance. 

(8) Much freer trade with for- 
eign nations should be provided 
by the reduction of tariffs and 
other barriers which restrict ex- 
ports and imports, particularly 
the latter. 

(9) Finally, the quicker we)| 
make up our minds that taxes 





better. It is a great comfort to a 
democratic nation to know that if, 
under one price or another, profits 
are unduly large, they will be re- 
duced by taxes. 


General Summary 


Inflation of our credit currency 
is, I hold, the main factor in pric- 
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ing for the future. In theory, we 
could reduce the currency and 
hold prices down—but try to do 
that in our democracy! There is 
only one other sound procedure, 
and that is to let prices rise so as 
to reflect the existing quantity of 
currency, with due allowance for 
other conditions entering the 
equation, notably a probably in- 
crease in the turnover of bank 
deposits. (We should let people 
use the money which they have 
é€arned or have-been given.) In 
this preeedure, there is the danger 
that the currency might be al- 
lowed to expand further, so that 
rising prices could never be 
stopped; and such further expan- 
sion would have to be prevented. 

Then, I suggest, that a board of 
economic scientists be selected to 
advise what level of prices would 
satisfy the foregoing requirements 
and which could -reasonably be 
regarded as an equilibrium level 
that could be maintained. By 
studying the usual relationships 
among the various items that go 
to make up the price structure, 
one might be able to guess about 
how high various particular prices 
might be expected to go. Tenta- 
tively, in the cases of a few basic 
commodities (and in cases of ex- 
treme speculative rises) it might 
be desirable to fix some price ceil- 
ings on the basis of this estimated 
equilibrium level. 


In a sense, all this is vastly 
simple. At the end of the war, 
there will be two great price 
problems: one will concern sur- 
plus goods, the other shortages. In 
the case of surplus goods, prices 
should be allowed to fall to-what- 
ever level may be required to in- 
vite competing private investors 
to buy. In the case of shortages, 
prices should be allowed to rise 
to whatever level may be re- 
quired to induce competing pri- 
vate producers to expand output, 
or to encourage imports. In short, 
the remedy is the same—let prices 
reflect competitive values in free 
and fair markets. 

But note that unquestionably 
the shortages will prevail within 
a year or two after peace comes, 
and that then the average of 
prices will rise. 

RR 


Stablest Stocks of 1944 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have prepared an 
interesting tabulation showing the 
stablest stocks on 1944 fluctua- 
tions and on 1943-44 fluctuations. 
Copies of the tabulation including 
an interpretation of the data may 
be had from Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis upon request. 


‘ OUR ithe 17th successive month 
which rail net income has shown 


J _a decline. But results are sub- 
R E P K T E K § | stantial at $59,999,900 even though 
igi from $76,026,558 a year ago. 

REPORT Bae Keeping on the Ball 


es The underwriting fraternity, or 
Financing of America’s postwar | that portion of it which is getting 
air transport growth got away to! time out from the current Treas- 
a definite start this week when | ury War Loan Drive to do a little 
Pan American Airways revealed | home-knitting, is putting in some 
plans for raising $25,000,000 of active work toward shaping things 
new capital. _ |up for the next period of corpo- 
While some of the other air- | rate underwritings. 
lines may be contemplating the | . P 
use of a type of “equipment trust” ticeine ha thie tices ie 
to finance new plane purchases,| 1.9 doubt that the $14 billion 
Pan American is definitely com- | quota will be passed with room 
mitted to a program which calls! t» spare when the final returns 
for the raising of its needed funds are jin, dealers do not expect 
through the sale of equity secur-| much in the way eof corporate 
ities. | business to be squeezed in be- 
And it is interesting to note | tween the close of the drive and 

that investment bankers, as_ the turn of the year. 

such, do not enter inte plans of 
the big air carrier. Its whole 
program, which involves a split- 
up of the present shares, will be 
underwritten by the Atlas Corp. 


Feeling is that potential issuers 
| probably would be inclined to let 
such business go over into the 
new year and spend the balance 
Present stockholders will be | Gp odds and onde Vet endo das 
given the right to subscribe for | brings reports of new groups be- 
one new share for each two held | ing formed io go after prospective 
after the a two-for-one split of pew issues when if, and as, they 
stock now outstanding. The new | materialize. : ‘ 
shares will carry. warrants giving | 
the recipient the right, for two} 
and a half years, to subscribe for 
an additional share. 


Atlas Corp. would take for its 
commitment, in lieu of cash, a 


Several New Ones 
This week brought several new 
| prospects to light in the corporate 
field. Detroit Edison Co. was 
limited number of such option | 244ed to the list in the belief that 
warrants. The offering is expected | the company would undertake to 
to be made next June, and it is refinance, on a lower cost basis, 
a safe assumption that other air | bonds outstanding under its gen- 


transport companies will be 1 d tet , 
watching this undertaking with | €T@! and refunding mortgage. 
No less than four banking 


no little interest. a 
groups were reported setting up 


manner in which at least a siz, | their lines -in anticipation of 
able portion of future airline | SUCH an operation early in the 


: | new year. The $49,000,000 of 
financing may be done. | Series F 4s, maturing in 1965, 
Rail Liens Popular | is considered as the first likely 
; te step in such a program. 

Brisk bidding keeps the general| Meanwhile several other 
run of railroad bonds, chiefly the | groups were reported forming 
secondary and speculative groups, to participate in bidding for 
in the forefront of the trading} new securities which would be 
market. Doubtless the growing, involved should Duquesne Light 
conviction that the war is destined’ Co. decide upon refinancing its 
to last longer than had been re- | 


in | 


| 


1 








first mortgage 3's outstanding 
in a total of some $70,000,000. 


And in the railroad field bank- 


Raytheon Interesting 

Raytheon Manufacturing Ca 
offers interesting possibilities, ac 
ers were directing attention to the | cording to a memorandum issued 
possibility that Chicago & North| by Roberts & Co., 61 Broadway,. 
Western Railway may undertake |New York City, members of the 
to refinance its first and general | New York Stock Exchange. Copies’ 
mortgage 4s of 1989 outstanding | of this memorandum may be had 
in excess of $55,000,000. ‘from Roberts & Co. upon request. 
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garded as likely a brief spell TES Pi 
back, has revived these popular 
trading mediums. 

Perhaps the thought motivat- | 
ing buyers is that prolonged 
hostilities will give the roads a [| 
greater opportunity for fortify- ] | 
ing their financial position, a — 
jeb which has been receiving || 
plenty of attention these last 
few years. 








Yet the Assn. of American Rail- |}. 
roads reports that October was /}) 
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Free Markets and Venture Capital 


(Continued from page 2465) 


loan associations, time deposits, | 
and United States savings bonds. | 

The tax program which we hope | 
Congress will soon begin to formu- | 
late will necessarily reflect the | 
views of those who shape it as to | 
the size of capital investment | 
needed, the manner of financing 
such requirements and the part 
the capital markets may be ex- 
pected to play. 

In this connection it is well to 
bear in bind that the outstanding 
fact of the pre-war period was the 
ability of business enterprise, 
especially large corporations, to 
generate funds from _ internal 
sources, and to finance without 
resorting to the capital markets 
except to a limited extent. 

A brief review of the data 
shows: 

1. Outlays for plant and 
equipment vary generally with 
general business activity, con- 
tributing in turn to the magni- 
tude of such activity and profits. 

2. New security issues, cover- 
ing refunding operations and 
financial issues such as invest- 
ment company securities, have 





little significance except as 
measures of financial activity. 
“Productive” security issues are 
the best measure of the use of 
the capital market for new 
funds. 

3. “Productive” security issues 
were much smaller even in the 
twenties than is generally sup- 
posed. That the total for 1924 
was not exceeded in 1928-29 is 
noteworthy. 

4. The total of “productive” 
security issues was small in re- 
lation to outlays for plant and 
equipment in the twenties, 
averaging roughly around 20%, 
and was negligible in the 
thirties. 


It has been emphasized that the 
provisions for depreciation and 
depletion were larger than the 
total outlays for plant and equip- 
ment in some years of the 
thirties. 

Summarizing the data, it ap- 
pears that from 1923 to 1929 busi- 
ness enterprises invested on the 
average $8.7 billion annually in 
plant and equipment. Of this, 
$6.4 billion, or 74%, came from 
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funds accumulated from interna! 
sources. 
1935-39, average outlays for plant 
and equipment were $5.8 billion. 


|Of this amount, $4.8 billion, or 


83%, came from internal sources. 
Much has been made of the fact 
that depreciation and depletion 
deductions were available, and 
were sufficient to account for a 


great’ part of the plant and equip- | 
But this is nothing | 


ment outlays. 
new. Moreover, the gross balance 
sheet of American business shows 
that the country’s plant and 
equinment was only being re- 
placed at best and that for many 
years there was actual dis-invest- 
ment in important amounts. The 
small volume of “productive” 
capital issues merely reflected the 
low demand for funds. 

The ability of corporations to 
retain earnings for their own ex- 
pansion has led some to believe 
that large enterprises do not need 
to have recourse to the capital 
market. Responsible economists, 
understanding the critical 
portance of this question, have 
turned their attention to it. Their 
findings of fact are that over a 
period of two decades the rela- 
tionship of funds retained to other 
funds has remained constant. 

With the slackening of business 
activity in the early thirties, 
securities sales declined. But in 
the years of business expansion 
during the thirties, security sales 
were as important (if not more 


so) relative to asset expansion, 


During the five years | 


im- | 


| 

| sources of funds as they were dur- 
ing the expansion years of the 
twenties. 

Indeed, in 1938 new funds ob- 
tained by manufacturers from the 
|/market equaled the highest pro- 
portion of fixed capital expendi- 
tures of any year in the two 
decades, reaching 48% in 1938, 
where they were 33% in 1929. 

New funds declined, it is true, 
during the thirties. But undis- 
tributed earnings declined even 
more as the source of funds for 


only 52% of undistributed earn- 
ings, but in the thirties new funds 
were 187% of undistributed earhn- 
ings. The capital market as a 
source for funds for large corpo- 
rations has not fallen out of favor 
even during the lean years before 
this war. 

Most future financing should be 
equity financing, and in my be- 
lief it will be, provided ownership 
is made attractive. 
| During the twenties, in the four 
'years 1925 to 1929, a representa- 

tive list of large manufacturers 
'sold bonds to the value of $722 
/millions, and stocks to the value 
'of $659 millions. This is the best 
'ratio we have for equities. 

In the five years preceding 
World War II, term loans assumed 
new importance in the financing 
'of manufacturers. 

Corporations undoubtedly have 
'the choice of several methods of 





sales, profits, and alternative financing. Their choice will be 





corporate expansion. In_ the 
twenties new funds from the| 
securities market amounted to 
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influenced by conditions of the 
business cycle, the expectation of 
profits, the preference of investors 
and other considerations. Prac- 
tices of different types of corpo- 
rations vary. 

The most powerful external fac- 
tor influencing their choice is the 
tax burden they must bear. 

The fact that risk-taking enter- 
prises have fallen under increas- 
ing tax burdens during the war 
period is manifest to all thought- 
ful men in business. The neces- 
sity for a great increase in risk- 
taking enterprises in order to pro- 
vide the money to back jobs is 
equally evident. These two facts, 
however, have not yet become 
evident to the people as a whole. 
They should be made evident to 
them. 

Coldly appraising each man 
and each institution in this com- 
ing period of critical need, as 
sources of financing that will back 
jobs, we may deny personal ad- 
vantage and business advantage,. 
and give thought solely to the 
national interest. Taxes which’ 
bear unduly on those who must 
provide financing are not in the 
national interest. 

When there is flight from risk- 
taking enterprises into tax-ex- 
empt securities, when there is 
double taxation on the income of 
business, we have no need to ask 
whether changes are called for in 
our tax system, in the interest of 
the people as a whole. 


The money flowing from corpo- 
rate incomes is a primary source 
of the capital which gives em- 
| ployment, whether that income is 
; reinvested by the corporation for 
bes expansion or is placed by re- 
| cipients into new ventures. When 
i that money is unduly taxed away, 
| the ventures which must give em- 
pDloyment do not come into being. 
These are truly taxes on employ- 
ment. 


As a committee of the Congress 

has pointed out, an increase in 
| con porate: net income resulting 
from adjustment of the tax bur- 
den would flow partly to workers 
in. higher wages, and partly to 
consumers in lower prices of the 
goods they buy. 

You are all familiar with esti- 
mates of the volume of liquid sav- 
ings in the hands of individuals. 
They have reached unbelievable 





‘ 





heights. We do know that up to 
September’ eighty-one million 
persons have bought and kept 


war bonds. 

Today our watch-word for war 
bonds is “Buy and Hold.” But 
some day—and no man can tell 
when that day will come— it will 
be the highest patriotism to invest 
that money in enterprises which 
provide employment. To think 
anything else would be defeatism 
as to the future of this free nation. 

The peovle of this country want 
to get ahead. It is in their tra- 
| dition. Before they started their 
great westward migration, thou- 
sands of streams in little, rocky 
valleys of New England turned 
mill-wheels to help men_ get 
ahead. 

The development of our indus- 
try has given horsepower to free- 
dom. It has raised the well-being 
of the working-man. Many men 
in this room have come from fore- 
bears who worked with their 
hands, and their grandfathers or 
great-grandfathers, if they could 
see the comforts of the average 
man in America, would thing it 
was a dream. 

The basic idea of our industrial 
society is to find out what a man 
is good for, and to give him a 
ehance. Make use of people! The 
| foremost resource of the United 
States is the people of the United 
States. This thought gives new 
meaning to freedom. 


| But no one must ever forget 
| that it has been savings and in- 
vestment which made’ industry 
possible and freedom full of new 
meaning. If in this post-war era 
the people are in truth to have a 
new birth of freedom, then sav+ 
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ings and investment again become 
essential. 

I have no reluctance to judge 
of the future by the past. History 
can teach us much. But one 


thing it teaches is that history is | ann 


full of surprises. As for America, 
it has always given history the 
surprise of its life. 


in liberty. 


Every person in this audience | Caswell -Run- 


must have in his mind an under- 
current of excitement as to what 
is coming out of the box after this 
war, in the way of new and bet- 
ter goods. 

I believe that our people will 
not only want to buy these post- 
war goods, but they will want to 
buy into them, become owners in 
the companies that make them. 


We remember vividly how this| war _ produc- 


nation was set on fire by an ex- 


plosive idea, new in the history of |tional 


mankind. This was the idea that 
people could live 


could drive automobiles. 


see it. on the street. It was 
natural that they should wish to 
become owners in the companies 
that made these marvels. 

There was much that was dis- 
graceful and discreditable in the 
twenties. The people of this 
nation overplayed their hand. 
Some men took advantage of 
them. 





in comfort, be purchased 
could live in better health, and |for this pur- 
This pose. 
was not a future idea—you could | €Ver, 





‘Comparry, with the exception of|now operating 


Former Goshen Veneer Co. Properties Bought! 
By Utah Radio Products Company Subsidiary 


Fred R. Tuerk, President of the Utah Radio Products Company, 


Huntington, Indiana, the property 


ounces that, through its subsidiary the Caswell-Runyan Company, 


and equipment formerly owned by 


the Goshen Veneer Company has been purchased. 
haw | Mr. Tuerk pointed out that the acquisition of the Goshen plant 
This is a new nation, conceived | assures a supply of panels for post-war items to be manufactured 


through the 


yan Company 
— radio cab- 
inets, cedar 
chests and 
m iscellaneous 
furniture. 

The com- 
plete facilities 
of the Goshen 
plant will be 
devoted to 





j 


Addi- 
ma- 
chinery will 


tion. 


How- 
in the 
post - war pe- 
riod this same machinery will en- 


Fred Tuerk 


Utah’s subsidiary 
Caswell-Runyan 


factured by 
company, the 


|cedar chests. 


Of interest to radio manufac- 


oo 





| plant is equipped to make up pan- 
els, in anticipation of post-war 
|demands by radio set manufac- 
| turers. ’ 


/| G. Hamilton Beasley, President 


of the Caswell-Runyan Company, 
|plans an extensive research pro- 
|gram in connection with 
|Goshen acquisition. Development 
! work will be carried on in con- 
nection with bonding materials, 
nailing-up and impregnation of 
soft woods. Mr. Beasley also an- 
nounces a complete program of 
modernization of woodwork fa- 
cilities in Huntington has been 
undertaken. It is expected that 
with these modernized facilities 
the output of the woodworking 
_divisions of Utah Radio Products 
|Company’s subsidiary will be 
|double that reached during pre- 





able the Goshen plant to manufac- | war years. 
ture products previously manu- | 


Mr. Beasley also stressed the 
‘fact that the metals division of 
‘the Caswell-Runyan 
exclusively on 
|products for the armed services, 
likewise plans a_ reconversion 


turers is the fact that the Goshen! program for post-war business. 


Security ownership, we need to | 


remember, is 
experience to most people. 


relatively a new | 
If it | 


is a good thing for a boy to learn | 
to take care of a horse or a dog, | 
to give him a sense of responsi- | 


bility, then it is a good thing for a 
man to learn to take care of 
securities. The nation needs to 
get the habit. 

The responsibility of Govern- 
ment to make ownership more at- 
tractive has by no means been 
exhausted in the brief treatment 
I have given it. The capital 


Zains tax, for example, has never | 


provided significant revenue. It 
is a deterrent to recessary and de- 


} 


sirable ventures and should be re- 


considered. 


If in the final apwraisal it is | 


found that through inattention, or 
preoccupation with other matters 
of Government, due care has not 
been taken to study the tax prob- 
lem so as to allow risk-takers op- 
portunity to provide jobs, then the 
people will understand that one 
of their foremost needs has not 
been considered—that they have 
been let down. 

Nowhere is there any automatic 
assurance that a supply of venture 
eapital will be forthcoming to 
equiv our nation for vigorous life. 
It does. not flow like air to the 
lungs, or blood from the heart. 
The organism requires it, but it 
may not appear. ; 

But when the people under- 
stand that the road to independent 
ownership is the road to freedom, 
that there is no middle ground 
between venture and freedom on 
the one hand, and loss of freedom 
on the other, we may believe that 
they will turn their attention, and 
that of their Government, to the 
means for their free national life. 

The subject we are discussing, 
ownership and employment, is as 
eld as man’s nature. Both con- 
servatives and innovators seek to 
contribute to it. I find comfort in 
remarks by Emerson, who has 
been called the wisest American, 
written at a time when the nation 
was torn between these two points 
of view. He spoke for a union of 
both, using as an example the 
superior beauty of the oak, which 
stands with its hundred arms 
against the storms of a century, 
and grows every year like a sap- 
ling: “It is hanpiness for man- 
kind,” he said, “that innovation 
has so free a field before it. The 
boldness of the hope man enter- 
tains transcends all former ex- 


perience.” . 
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This division, although inaugu- 
rated less than two years ago, now 
ships considerably more in the 
way of net sales than the wood- 
working division. 

Mr. Tuerk stated that consoli- 
dated shipments by the Utah 
Radio Products Company, exclud- 
ing shipments by the Argentina 
affiliate, reached a new high in 
October. Gross sales were $l,- 
626,274. This is at a rate of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 annually. 


La Grange & Co. to Admit 


La Grange & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York City, members 





thet of the New York Stock Exchange, 


will admit Murray Felder to part- 
nership in the firm as of Jan. 1, 
1945. 





Social Security In the US 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C., has prepared 
a bulletin entitled “Social Secur- 
ity in the United States’ contain- 
ing the official declarations of 
policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for the 
post-war and the Chamber’s So- 
cial Security Committee Report 
drafted, after a year’s study, by a 
broad cross section of representa- 
tive businessmen from manufac- 
turing, retailing, insurance and 
other fields. 

This bulletin is available from 
the Chamber of Commerce on the 
following terms: single copies, 
free; additional copies, 5 cents 
each. 
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Some More Observations on the 
Peacetime Conscription Issue 


(Continued from page 2458) 


establishing among them a better | discipline and supervision. There- 
understanding of their fellows and | fore, it would seem that a year’s 


thus strengthen the democratic | compulsory training might pro- 
process. Moreover, I believe that) vide some valuable discipline. 


It 


such training would be of tremen-| seems like we have tried most 
dous benefit, eventually, to the | everything else once, so it might 


public health. The physical ex- 
amination which would be given 
to all young men upon reaching 
the prescribed age would give us 
annually an excellent inventory of 
the health of our young people 
and would furnish a most valu- 
able guide to the public health 
and educational authorities of the 
nation and of the several States 
in taking measures which would 
eradicate those disabilities from 
which a far too large number of 
our people are suffering. And in 
the training camps themselves 
many minor physical defects 
would be corrected, to the great 
advantage of the young men in 
their later years. In such a sys- 
tem of training I see no dangers 
whatsoever in the way of the es- 
tablishment of a militaristic spirit 
or caste. We are not that kind of 
people. 


O. M. JORGENSON 


President, Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Billings, Montana 


I have always felt that some 
military training was a good thing 
for any youth; however, if I 
thought that compulsory military 
training would build up a mili- 
tary caste in this nation, I cer- 
tainly would be opposed to it. 


Certainly today we are con- 
fronted by many problems in our 
nation, affecting our morality. One 
of our major problems is juvenile 
delinquency, which probably can 
be attributed to lack of family 











be a good idea to give compulsory 
military training a2 trial, 
Frankly, though, I do not pretend 
to be an authority and do not feel 
big enough to provide a solution 
to some of these major problems. 





HON. WAT ARNOLD 
Representative in Congress from 
Missouri 
The following are my views 
concerning -compulsory military 
training in peacetime for America: 
I am in favor of permanent 
peace, and do not want any more 


wars. To this end we should have 


an adequate Army and Navy and 
do our part in 
the preserva- 
tion of world 
peace, but it 
must be done 
by voluntary 
methods, and 
not by com- 
pelling a boy 
or girl to be- 
come a mili- 
tarist against 
his or her 
own wishes. 

I believe we 
should raise 
the pay of all 
our armed 
services to 
where it will 
be attractive, 
and then we 
will get plenty of folks to volun- 
teer, who like that kind of work, 


Hon. Wat Arnold 


too. 
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to take care of our part in polic- 
ing and in the preservation of 
world peace. 

Our country and form of gov- 
ernment was started by folks who 
left the old world to get away 
from war and involuntary mili- 
tary service. Our nation has 
grown great under our present 
system, and while we lose a lot 
of money in these sudden war ef- 
forts, this waste will not be as 
great as the amount of money it 
will require to maintain a huge 
involuntary militaristic conscript- 
ed peacetime war effort. 





G. T. BAKER 


President, National Airlines Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


I favor com- 
pulsory mili- 
tary training 
in peacetime 
only under 
certain condi- 
tions. The first 
and most im- 
portant condi- 
tion is that it 
must be han- 
dled in an ef- 
ficient man - 
ner, without 
the usual 
bungling that 
goes along 
with Army 
procedures. 
Furthermore, 
the training 
should not be 
for more than one year, and the 
training might be given during 
the last year in high school or 
during and in connection with 
first year of college. 





G. T. Baker 





PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. 


The time has come for Amer- 
icans to do some honest and real 


the usual swings of public emo- 
tions. U. S. 

citizens want 
peace. Again I 
raise the ques- 
tion: Do they 





realize the 
price that 
peace de- 


mands and are 
they willing to 
pay it? 

Just as indi- 
vidual liberty 
demands as its 
price for con- 
tinuous exist- 
ence eternal 
vigilance, a 
price which 
evidently not 








still rather far away. 


all of us are 
ready to pay, 
so durable peace requires the es- 
tablishment of certain economic, 
political and social institutions. 
These institutions will exact a 
heavy price from us in terms of 
both physical and monetary in- 
conveniences. Are we willing to 
pay that price? 

Anyone perusing daily reports 
from the nation’s capital as weli 
as from abroad, no matter how 
optimistically inclined he may be. 
must have surely been impressed 
by the fact that the millenium is 
While I 
have been impressed .at various 
international conferences, which I 


P. H. Lohman 
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“have ~ 
li desire of the Russians to cooper-. 
|}ate, I cannot rid myself of a cer- 





> with the sincere 


tain’ feeling of uneasiness when 


thinking—thinking divorced from | 





Moscow dispatches stress Russia’s 


policy not to interfere in the. in- 
ternal affairs of other nations and 
in the same breath Russia attacks 
foreign governments for their in- 
ternal policies with a vigor here- 
tofore thought beyond the use of 
official governmental organs. 

To be sure, we too are partially 
responsible for whatever interna- 
tional conditions prevail. Nor do 
the words emanating from London 
dispel all doubts that finally the 
obvious has come within range of 
attainment. 

No doubt, certain international 
security organizations will be set 
up, but if these organizations are 
to grow in usefulness, they must 
not be burdened with tasks obvi- 
ously beyond the strength of 
youth. Such a policy would only 
discredit the institutions and 
hasten their collapse or speed 
them on to at least innocuous ex- 
istence. 

There will be, after this war, 
an interim period during which 
the primary if not sole guarantee 
for national freedom and exist- 
ence will rest with the individual 
nations. What military policy 
should be pursued by this coun- 
try in that interim? 


Professional Army Taboo 


A standing, professional army 
a la Germany is out of the ques- 
tion. The perpetual danger that 
such a body would constitute to 
the maintenance of democratic in- 
stitutions is quite clear—particu- 
larly so-as wars always produce 
frustrated complexes. For them 
a large standing army would be 
an ideal vehicle to gather in loose 
strands of power and weave them 


into an unbreakable halter. 


If a civilian army is to be es- 
tablished, who shall be drafted 
and for how long? Universal 


| training means that young women 


as well as young men should be 
included. The services required 
of women would naturally differ. 
Not oniy would they include the 
more or less technical services 
now performed by the women’s 
contingents within the armed 
forces, but such services should 
also include nurses’ aides, appro- 
priate civilian defense training, 
and similar functions. 

The time to induct individuals, 
in case of high school students, 
would probably be most ideally 
upon graduation, or in the case 
of non-high school students at a 
suitable time, so as to avoid hard- 
ship in the individual’s job prep- 
aration. 

Tenure of Training 


While training periods have now 
been cut ‘considerably — some 
sources state that the armed 


| forces need considerably less than 


one year: of .training—it would 
seem to be inadvisable to demand 
less than one year of service as 
a minimum ‘for both men and 
women. Having had the experi- 
ence as both enlisted man and 
officer, I know that there is more 
to training civilians than the 
mere technical performance of 
delegated duties. There must be 
a certain process of assimilation 
to military life without which 
eapable soldiers cannot be turned 
out and which simply cannot be 
obtained in four or six months. 
Even afier one year of service, 
periodic refresher courses will be 
necessary for the reservists: Ob-. 
viously,, women would be much 
more restricted in that respect. 
Their refresher courses would 


~ 
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process, to work. 


probably be confined to the equiv~ 
alent of commissioned and non- 
commissioned grades. Besides, 
there are certain advantages for 
all educational facilities in ad- 
justing themselves to a one-year 
universal service period. 


Such training should be what 
its name implies—training along 
military and the necessary techni- 
cal lines including literacy edu- 
cation where necessary. The war- 
time expedient of giving courses 
within the military establishment 
accepted by schools throughout 
the country for credit should be 
discontinued. Federalized, State 
general education has no place in 
a democracy; as a matter of fact, 
it may easily ruin it. 


Responsibilities in a Democracy 


U. S. citizens talk much of 
their rights as citizens in a de- 
mocracy, but few talk of their 
responsibilities. If responsibilities 
are not assumed, individual rights 
will disintegrate in our hands. 
The downfall of democratic insti- 
tutions has always been failure to 
assume responsibilities on the part 
of all. With smaller families, the 
former social adjustments, includ- 
ing the assumption of responsi- 
bilities, can no longer be made 
within the family and school alone 
is not a complete substitution. 
Young citizens must be impressed 
with the fact that they owe some- 
thing to society—the payment of 
their obligations gives them a 
moral claim to their inalienable 
rights and at the same time makes 
these rights possible. Such train- 
ing will also teach a virtue so 
abysmally disregarded in the 
19303, namely, self-reliance. 


But much more than that is at 
stake. With a much lower birth- 
rate, this country can no longer 
afford to disregard its most pre- 
cious natural resource—its citi- 
zens. While no complete answer, 
universal military training will 
do much to raise national health 
standards and will bring the 
nation a step closer to the. sine 
qua non of democratic exis- 
tence — equal opportunity for 
all. A boy who has been made 
a sergeant during his training will 
enter college, a farm, store, or a 
shop as an _ individual better 
equipped to assert his qualities 
for leadership than a boy who 
has not had such training. The 
same applies to women, be their 
ultimate destination a professional 
or business career, or the most 
important institution of all in a 
democracy, a home. 


Social Benefits 


I am under no illusion that 
there will be no drawbacks in 
many individual cases. But I am 
equally convineed that the net re- 
sults. in, promoting — self-reliant 
citizens and raising health stand- 
ards will-far outweigh any of the 
miner disadvantages which will 
accrue. Again let me repeat that 
a. partial -~price for. peace in the 
transition period ahead, until we 
are willing to create international 
authorities -with authority, will 
be compulsory military. training. 
If that is accepted by all realistic 
and peace-loving citizens, whose 
sole allegiance belongs to this na- 
tion, then the next step should 
follow: The. creation of that type 
of military organization which 
will help ‘to give the maximum 
social: benefits: There are these 
by-products of military training: 
Let us make sure that they will 


|| be the best there can be obtained 


even if a ‘hundred ‘millions or 


| more are added tothe bill. 


Speaking of by-products, one 
might add that’ reduction of. the 
voting age is ahead. Not.only be- 
cause the sentiment as expressed 
in the dictum “old enough to 
fight, old enough to vote” will 
demand it, but because’ the 
United States age composition 
of its ‘population will increas- 
ingly demand it. There are 
only three groups in_ society. 
Those too old to or otherwise 
incapacitated for work. Those 
too young, or still in the training 
Those. who 


' 
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turn out the goods and 
vices that determine ultimately 
the standard of living. 


Reducing Voting Age 

The rising number of people in 
the higher age brackets can. and 
will vote itself benefits at the .ex- 
pense of the other two groups. 
For that reason alone it is socially 
desirable to reduce the voting age, 
perhaps gradually. First to 20; 
later on to 19 and eventually 18 
years of age. Then, too, for gen- 
eral policy formulation, a more 
even mixture of age groups voting 
will better assure progress, tem- 
pered by the restraint of age. 

To give up one year of one’s 
life to social service will do much 
to restore maturity to youth. 
Educational institutions, even 
when the time comes when they 
will make a more fruitful effort 
to turn out good citizens than 
they have hitherto made, can still 
not carry the entire burden. That 
is, if a radical alteration in school 
training is to be avoided. 


The economist in me can also 
see certain economic advantages 
to be derived from universal mil- 
itary service. I have for a long 
time objected to the loose use of 
the term “national economy.” 
Whenever the national economy is 
referred to, cognizance should be 
taken of the fact that the na- 
tional economy consists of two 
segments—a private and a public 
economy. Their gears must mesh, 
a thing they certainly have not 
done in the past. 


A Cheap Price 


A military establishment such 
as must be set up as the price to 
assure freedom and our rightful 
place in the world will entail 
considerable expenditures which 
could be postponed within the 
short-run period. There will be 
ships of all types, planes, build- 
ings, and all sorts of installations 
amounting to many millions if not 
billions. In comparison to spend- 
ing nearly $100 billion in one year 
of war, in addition to human lives, 
this is still a cheaper price to pay 
for security. But the addition of 
so huge a chunk to the public 
economy should finally persuade 
us that time has come to create the 
governmental set-up which will 
assure above all that whenever 
possible such expenditures will 
not run with the business cycle, 


' but against the cycle. 


Let us not repeat the mistakes 
of needlessly aggravating a pri- 
vate building boom by additional 
high public construction outlays, 
with the result that costs are need- 
lessly driven up — incidentally 
giving the taxpayers less for their 
money. Then after the boom has 
run its course, there is no support 
for the price structure in form of 
a public construction reservoir 
and the downward spiral of less 
demand, less employment, less in- 
come, more unemployment asserts 
itself once more. Thus we must 
take resource to new borrowings, 
often for more or less hastily 
and/or ill conceived projects, in- 
creasing a debt burden needlessly 
and promoting thus progressive 
socialization. 

Once an agreement has been 
reached on the qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of our uni- 
versal military training program, 
discussions are in order on the 
problem of defense economics. If 
such expenditures are not inte- 
grated with the economic condi- 
tions prevailing at any one time 
in the private economy, dire re- 
sults will follow. On the other 
hand, a strong argument can be 
made that one of the important 
by-products of a military estab- 
lishment as a powerful nation 
such as the United States will 
have to maintain after this war, 
will be increased economic sta- 
bility if properly conceived and 
executed. 


What We’re Fighting Fer 
This is not a plea for universal 
military training on social or eco- 
nomic grounds. We need 
assure the retaining of our liber- 





it) to... 


ser- | ties for which millions are today 


fighting everywhere. If it is 
granted that such training is a 
part of the price to be paid for 
peace, then surely it is just com- 
mon sense that the country should 
assure itself of all the by-prod- 
ucts and advantages which such 
a program entails. It would be 
folly, if not treason, to set up a 
military establishment as neces- 
sity iorces us to do and neglect 
so to construct it as to give in 
return better, healthier citizens 
and more economic stability. 





CHARLES R. HOOK 


President, The American Rolling 
Mill Ce., Middletown, Ohio 


I am in favor of universal mil- 
itary training because I think it 
is essential for some years to come 
in the interest of national defense. 

I do not feel 
competent ‘to 
express a final 
and definite 
opinion with 
respect to the 
number of 
months of 
such training. 
I have great 
confidence and 
faith in the 
good judgment 
of General 
Marshall and 
I am sure that 
before he 
made a rec- 
ommendation 
to the Con- 
gress he would 
advise and 
counsel with not only members of 
his staff but with men of good 
judgment who have gone into the 
combat services from civilian life. 


My present feeling is that a 
period of nine months’ training 
would be sufficient and should 
start on the first of September 
and end on the first of June, and 
should take young men after they 
have finished high school and be- 
fore they go to college or are pre- 
pared to go to college. 





Charles R. Hook 


Advantages Seen 


Several. things would be ac- 
complished by this training: 

(1) Careful physical exami- 
nation would indicate in many, 
many instances courses of treat- 
ment to improve their health 
and make them useful citizens 
in the years to come and their 
physical program, while in 
training, could be planned with 
this in mind, with the result 
that we would have in the fu- 
ture a stronger, more virile, 
adult citizenship. 

(2) Aptitude tests would indi- 
cate the branch of the service 
into which they would fit best 





and would give them at least 
a little preparation for their 
future life’s work. Great care 
should be taken so that such 
training would not encroach on 
or become a part of a Federal 
system of general education. 
Therefore, it would be highly 
important to have an advisory 
counsel of our most competent 
educational administrators to 
work with our chiefs of staff in 
laying out the program in so 
far as it deals with educational 
training. 

(3) I think that a period of 
reasonable restraint and disci- 
pline would be an excellent 
thing for young men at this time 
of their life, as it would help to 
demonstrate that their recogni- 
tion of authority is essential in 
the successful operation of any 
organization whose objective is 
to get a specific job done. 


I am not afraid that a military 
caste would be built up in this 
country because the people of the 
United States would rise and or- 
der. the cancellation of this mil- 
itary program if they believed it 
Was not operating in the interest 
of the nation. 





R. M. HANES 


President, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I am personally very much in 
favor of compulsory military 
training in peace-time, and I think 
it is most necessary for our future 
safety. I think 
every boy be- 
tween the ages 
of 18 and 22 
should be 
compelled to 
take one or 
two years of 
intensive mil- 
itary training. 
This would 
improve him 
physically and 
give him re- 
spect for au- 
thority and 
order, and 
would fit him 
to take his 
place in a cit- 
izens’ army 
for the de- 








ted by 


Conyrigh 
Harris & Ewing 
Robert M. Hanes 


fense of this country whenever his | | 


services should be necessary. 

If every: college in the country 
could be persuaded to cooperate 
in this, a great many boys could 
secure their military training at 
the same time they are taking 
their college work. A boy who is} 
not going to college could be| 


given manual training and taught | 
various trades while he is taking | 








military training. | 
It seems to me the whole pro-| 
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gram would be highly beneficial 
to our future male citizenship and 
to the nation as a whole. 





ROBERT C. CLOTHIER 


President, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


For the purpose of your sym- 
posium, let me define my attitude 
as favorable to a sensible plan of 
eompulsory military training. I | 
base this opin- 
ion upon two 
considera- 
tions: 

First, we 
have had elo- 
quent testi- 
mony during 
recent years 
of the fact 
that mankind 
has not yet 
advanced be- 
yond the point 
at which it is 
willing to set- 
tle its differ- 
ences by force. 
The danger to 
the peoples of 
psn yk om Dr. R. C. Clothier | 
this willingness to settle disputes | 
by force will not necessarily be 
removed by the winning of the 
war and by the setting up of a 
program of international coopera- 
tion to enforce peace. It will not 
be possible for America safely to 
disarm until this international or- 











ganization has had an opportunity 
to prove its effectiveness in prac- 
tice. This will take years, even 
decades. Meanwhile, America 
must never again be permitted to 
fall into the danger into which 
she fell in 1941 when, in the midst 
of a world at war, she lay practi- 
cally defenseless. 


Cites Switzerland’s Example 


The Presbyterian Synod of New 
York, at its meeting in Brooklyn 
on Oct. 16-18 (as indicated in the 
box on page 1 of the Oct. 26, 1944, 
issue of the “Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle”), expressed the 
assumption that compulsory mili- 
tary training is ipso facto a policy 
of militaristic nations and govern- 
ments. This would hardly seem 
to be an accurate assumption. 
Switzerland has never been re- 
garded as an aggressive nation, 
yet she employs a plan of com- 
pulsory military training which, 
incidentally, has served to protect 
her from invasion by aggressive 
neighbors, notwithstanding the 
fact that she is hemmed in on all 
sides. 

Second, we have all witnessed 


'the effect of military training 


upon our young men in terms of 
increased maturity, increased re- 
sponsibility, improved physical 
health, improved sense of. personal 
discipline. One grave charge 
against our educational processes 
in America is that they have not 
(Continued on page 2510) 
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laid sufficient emphasis upon these 
criteria of increased stature. Many 
young men who have gone to col-| 
lege in the ordinary course of| 
events and have accepted the op- 
portunity casually have, upon dis- | 
charge from the armed forces, re-| 
turned to college imbued with an 
entirely different spirit of pur- 
posefulness. There are many of 
us who entertain the hope that 
through some wise plan of com- 
pulsory military training these 
benefits will continue to flow from 
American education in times of 
peace as well as in times of war. 

I am not prepared to espouse 
any particular plan of compul- 
sory military training. Much good 
will doubtless flow from a full 


year in the military services. On! 
the other hand, some feel that 


this would interfere unduly with 


PAUL F. DOUGLASS 


President, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D. C. 


I am opposed to universal mili- 


young men of America under pro- 
visions of any law which would 
makethem 
spend one full 
year in serv- 
ice. 

I favor any 
law which by 
Federal sub- 
sidy would 
provide vol- 
untary mili- 
tary training 
as a part of 
work in high 
schools or col- 
leges. I favor 
calling mili- 





the individual’s educational prog- 
ress. A careful analysis of all the 
factors may lead to the conclusion 
that the same benefits can be ob- 
tained through having the student 
devote his summers to military 
training. Under this plan the in- 
dividual might derive all the ben- 
efits of a full consecutive year in 
military service without delaying 
the completion of his college 
-ourse. 


_ tary training 
i\Military 
| Training, not 
| Education for 
| National Wel- 
fare or any 
‘other title. 

| I take this position for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 





Paul F. Douglass 


| 

| (1) I believe that our energies 
‘should be directed toward the 
institutions of 


| building of the 
| peace. 
| (2) I believe that we need a 


strong public force to assist the 
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normal aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people as they work toward 
the establishment of these institu- 
| tions of peace. 
: (3) I am convinced that Amer- 
| tory by the development of mili- 
| tary might which has been equal 
| to the occasion. 

(4) I do not believe in taking 
‘one year out of the life of any 
| young man when there are other 


tary peacetime training for the! ways of arriving at the same ob- 


jective by making military train- 
ing a part of normal education. 

I am solidly opposed to any pro- 
posal for world organization which 
is not supported by the complete 


States and I am opposed to any 
program for military training 
which does not carry as a part of 
its program a curriculum for de- 
veloping attitudes which will 
make the exercise of military 
power a minimum. 





HERBERT VON BECKERATH 


Professor of Economics, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


In the matter of compulsory 


military training in peacetime, to 
my mind America has no choice 
at this time. 


Without an Amer- 
ican military 





of 
strength as is 
only 
on the basis 
of universal 
military train- 
ing, this coun- 
try could not 
throw suffici- 


10 the balance 
of interna- 
tional peace in 
order to pre- 
serve it. War- 


cies would be 
encouraged 
and these ten- 
dencies, to- 
gether with the revolutionary cur- 
rents and counter currents accom- 
panying them, might endanger 
democracy in America more than 
anything else. 


The proposals of Gen. Marshall, 
to my mind, though I am not a 
military expert by any means, 
seem to suggest a way in which 
military efficiency and a demo- 
cratic way of life can be jointly 
achieved. In the totalitarian coun- 
tries it took more than strong 





H. von Beckerath 





ica has met each crisis in our his- | 


military strength of the United | 


establishment | 
such) 


possible | 


ent weight in-| 


like tenden- | 


military establishment to militar- 
ize the public mind entirely and 
make it right for the acceptance 
of the militaristic totalitarian doc- 
trine. If America can preserve 
peace and 
stability, political developments in 


this country similar to those of | 


|Germany and Italy seem to me 
very unlikely. 





WILLIAM J. SHRODER 


President, The Peoples Bank and| 


Savings Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

I favor such compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime limited 
to the shortest period in which 
ithe basic requirements can be 
met. In World 
| Wars I and II, 
the aggressors 
| were encour- 


aged in their 
thought 
and by their 


knowledge 
that we are a 
peace-loving 
| people, unpre- 
pared for war. 
i'Had they 
known we 
could equip a 
fairly well- 
trained army 
in a hurry, 
they might 
have taken 
asecond 
thought in 
‘their aggressions. 

In addition, it is not beyond 
the range of possibility that should 
we again become involved, we 
shall have no buffer government 
to hold the line while we are pre- 
paring for war. In fact, it would 
seem to be sound strategy for an 
aggressor nation to make its first 
/attacix on us. 

Despite these beliefs," I am 
doubtful about passing the pro- 
| posed legislation without our men 
|and women now in the service 
having an opportunity to express 
their views. This does not mean 
‘that legislation need be deferred 





William J. Shroder 


/until the last man in the service | 


has been discharged. It does mean 
that some machinery should be 
‘developed whereby the views of 
those whose children would be 
involved in the result of such leg- 
islation could be ascertained. 

I am not sure that their views 
should be given any more weight 
than those of the home civilians, 
but I am sure that they should 
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reasonable economic | 


have the opportunity of expres- 
| sion. . 





| JOHN A. HANNAH 


| President, Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, Mich. 


Apparently those responsible for 
ithe conduct of our military and 
'naval affairs and who are in pos- 
|session of far more information 
than most lay- 
men have de- 
cided that 
compulsory 
military train- 


ing is neces- 
sary. If the 
option is the 


difference be- 
tween a large 
standing pro- 
fessional 
army anda 
year of com- 
pulsory mili- 
tary training 
with a much 
smaller pro- 
fessional 
army, the 
latter to me 
seems prefer- 





John A. Hannah 


able. 
Iam chiefly concerned with the 
kind of training we are to have 
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if we are to have compulsory mil- 


| itary training. 


Suggests Training Program 

I hope that a program can be 
devised that will not seriously in- 
terrupt the education of our young 
men who in ever-increasing num- 
bers should be completing college 
|training. The suggestion that I 
believe has the support of the 
American Legion, that the com- 
pulsory training include a provi- 
|sion that those young men going 
‘on to college be furloughed to 
their respective colleges after 
| three months of preliminary train- 
ing with the requirement that they 
spend three months between their 
junior and senior years in mil- 
_itary and three months following 
college graduation, where they 
have had four years of ROTC 
training in college, or six months 
where they have not had college 
ROTC training, has much to rec- 
ommend it. If this proposal be- 
comes enacted into law, it should 
‘not deter young men from going 
| on to college and might possibly 
be_an incentive in some cases. 

I am of the opinion that peace- 
time military training, if it can in- 
clude enough actual instruction to 
make it interesting to the men 
invoived, presents an opportunity 
to build strong physiques in our 
young men, to instill in them 
an appreciation of discipline, and 
presents an opportunity for 
worthwhile training in personal 
health, and an appreciation of 
cleanliness and orderliness that 
might well carry over into civilian 
life to the advantage not only of 
the individuals but of their com- 
munities and the nation. 





T. B. STRAIN 


President, The Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Lincoln, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


My own ideas on compulsory 
military training in peacetime are 
pretty much 
the views of 
the American 
Legion and 
the universi- 


out the coun- 
try. I think it 
is a fine thing 
to have mili- 
tary training, 
but I see no 
reason why it 
cannot fit into 
the regular 
college curric- 
ulum, much 
along the lines 
of our present 
ROTC setup. 
To have a year T. B. Strain 
of compulsory 

military training might discourage 





| many boys.to continue afterwards 





with the regular college course. * 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The municipal bond market, | 
like its counterparts, continues in 
a voluntary “blackout” in defer- 
ence to the most important finan- | 
cial operation now in progress, 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. Ac- | 
cordingly, activity in this field of 
investment is extremely limited, | 
with respect to both new financ- 
ing undertakings and distribution | 
of the rather sizable back-log of| 
bonds previously acquired by | 
dealers. 

The supply of bonds now in the | 
market quite evidently is rather | 
large and no substantial diminu- | 
tion is likely to occur for the du- 
ration of the bond drive. For- | 
tunately, there is no actual reason 
to expect any substantial addi- | 
tion to the existing total over the 
next few weeks. This is indicated 
by the calendar of forthcoming | 
awards which, at this writing, 
shows that only a few issues of 
important size are scheduled to) 
materialize between now and the) 
close of the year. | 

There is the possibility of couse, 
that some unexpected offerings 
may develop while the govern- 
ment financing is in prospect or 
shortly after the close of the 
drive. There is a prospect, for 
example, that some further port- 
folio liquidations may be effected 
by institutions and public trust | 
funds for the purpose of re- in- | 
vesting proceeds in the Treasury 
offerings. 

Furthermore, when consider- 
ing the outlock for strictly new 
financing by public bodies over 
the near term, consideration 
must be allowed for the large 
volume ef potential business 
created as a result of the No- 
vember bend elections alone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Fla. 


| sale 


work may be started. Actually, 
there is some reason to believe 
that the flow of such financing 
will be accelerated following the 
conclusion of the bond drive. 

This prospect is heightened 
by the apparent growing belief 
among municipal officials that 
it is decidedly advantageous to 
take care of their credit re- 
quirements at this time, rather 
than to await future conditions. 


Some recent outstanding in- 
stances of such pre-arranged fi- 
nancing presently in mind in- 
clude Los Angeles, Calif., Depart- 
ment of Water and Power; Port- 
land, Ore., and possibly Miami, 
The Portland award was to 
provide funds for a sewage dis- 
posal project and it is of interest 


to note that the city has just be- 


cently invested proceeds of the 
in Sixth War Loan securi- 
ties, having purchased $6,000.000 
Treasury 2%4s, due in _ three 
years, and $6,000,000 2s of 1952- 
1954. The other two commutities 


| mentioned disposed of refunding 


bonds ‘for the purpose of antic- 
ipating the redemption of out- 
standing obligations which can- 
not be redeemed until some 
months hence. 

in view of these illustrations 
and the others now pending, it 
would seem logical to expect 
that other communities in posi- 
tion to do so will elect te sim- 
ilarly “beat the gun,” so to 
speak, and arrange fer future 
credit requirements as soon as 
possible. 

It is obvious, of course, that a 
| primary fact or underlying recent 
awards of that nature is recogni- 
tion of the uncertainty prevalent 





The chances that a considerable 
amount ef such business may 
come to pass on rather short 
notice must be reckoned with. 


It is true that the bulk of the 
more than $225,000,000 in bonds | 
authorized by the various elec- 
torates on Nov. 7 are intended to 
finance projects and 
ments not likely to be undertaken | 
while the emphasis is on pro- 
duction for the war effort. How- 
ever, this by no means rules out 
the prospect of a significant por- 
tion of such borrowing being 
provided for well in advance of 
actual need of the funds. There 
have already been a number of 
instances of such anticipatory fi- 
nancing and several others are 
definitely in prospect. 

Among the latter may be 
mentioned the projected awards 

by East Baten Rouge Parish 
School District Ne. 1, La., and 
the Houston, Texas, Independ- 
ent School District. Both of 
these agencies will open bids 
on Dec. 15, the former on an of- 
fering of $3,000.000 construction 
bonds, while the Texas unit 
plans to sell an issue of $7,590,- 
000 for the same purpose. On 
the following day (Dec. 18) of- 
ficials of Olmstedt County, S. 
D. No 1, Minn., will consider 
bids on an offering of $1,800,- 
000, proceeds of which will also 
be used for new construction. 

It will be seen from the fore- 
going that not all of the local 
governments which have com- 
pleted plans for post-war projects 
intend to postpone the necessary 
financing until it is definitely in- 


improve- | 


in various quarters as to the trend 
| of interest rates during and subse- 
quent to the reconversion period. 
| This doubt, moreov er, is a prod- 
uct of the general expectation 
that a sharp downward readjust- 
ment in the Federal tax burden 
will ensue almost simultaneously 
| with the end of the war in Eu- 
rope. More recently, 
'there has been increased acknow1l- | 
| edgment of the fact that the gov- 
| ernment’ Ss peacetime fiscal re- 
quirements will necessarily entail 
a high level of taxation. What 
effect this realization will have 
on buyers of local tax-exempts 
will not be apparent until activity 
in the field is resumed after the 
close of the bond drive. 


As for the price level in the 
municipal market, the barometer 
shows little change from the level 
which prevailed prior to the start 
of the current war loan campaign. 
With respect to recent market .de- 
velopments; reference may be 
made, in particular, to several of- 
ferings in the past ten days which 
failed to materialize because of 
rejection of bids. Obviously, the 
nature of the terms offered the 
communities was not of such 
character as to make the proposed 
refinancing particularly advan- 
tageous. It may be, too, that the 
borrowers had their “sights’’ set 
much higher than circumstances 
warranted 

In any event, the failure te 
effect the financing possibly 
might reflect a widening degree 
of caution on the part of bid- 
ders for new issues. Some. sup- 
port of this view can be found 
in an examination of the suc- 





dicated thet actual construction 


cessful and runner-up bids on.a 
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however, 


number of issues that have 
reached the market in the re- 
eent past. 


Recent Awards 


Completion of the final phase 
of debt refunding by the Ever- 
glades Drainage District, Fla., de- 
veloped with announcement of 
the purchase of $4,500,000 refund- 
ings of 1944 by a syndicate headed 
by B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

Other members of the under- 
writing group are Ranson-David- 
son Co., Wichita; John Nuveen & 
Co., Chicago, Sullivan, Nelson & 
Goss of West Palm Beach, and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
of New York. 

The offerings consists of $780,- 
000 334s, maturing on April 1 
from 1946 to 1954 incl.; $2,110,000 
3'%s, due April 1, 1954-1965, with 
1956 and subsequent bonds op- 


tionally redeemable beginning 
April 1, 1955; $920,000 344s, due 
April 1, 1966-1969, and optional 





starting April 1, 1950; and $690,- 
000 3s, maturing April 1, 1969 and 
1970, and callable as of April 1, 
1947. 

Cleveland, Ohio, placed an issue 
of $2,000,000 transportation sys- 
tem revenue refundings with a 
group composed of McDonald & 
Co., Cleveland; Braun, Bosworth 
& Co., Toledo, and Merrill, Tur- 
ben & Co., Cleveland, at the low- | 
est rate of interest ever attained 
on surface traction financing. Tne | 
group obtained the bonds, due}! 
semi-annually from Sept 1, 1945 | 
to March 1, 1952, on a bid of' 
101.334 for 1's. 

The bonds are part of a total | 
authorized issue of $9,310,000 and | 
the remaining $7,310,000 will be | 
taken by the Cleveland Transit | 
System, the City Sinking Fund, 
and the City Treasury. 

Proceeds of the refundings | 
will be used to redeem an equal 


amount of higher-coupoen trac- | |} 


tion debt now outstanding. 


Co-incident with award of the | }} 
it was ||} 


block of $2,000,000 bonds, 
announced that the initial step | 


‘in the Cleveland Transit System’s | 


post-war modernization program | 
is being taken with the placing | 
of an order for 50 electric trolley | 
coaches from the Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Co. 

The excellent operating re- 
sults achieved by the municipal 


traction company is reflected in 
the fact that the original debt 
of $17,500,000 imcurred in the 
purchase of the facilities several 
years ago has already been re- 
duced to about $10,000,000. 


The City of Providence, R. I., 
awarded on Dec. 5, $4,500,000 2% 
bonds to a syndicate headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., at a price 
of 104.631, a basis of about 1.546%. 
This was not new financing by 
the city, as the bonds, dated June 
1, 1941, and due serially from 1946 
to 1965, inclusive, were held by 
various municipal funds. 

Five other groups entered 
bids, the second high offer of 
104.477 having been made by 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York syndicate. 


A group headed by B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co. obtained the $1,713,- 
000 3% and 34%% refunding bonds 
offered by Coral Gables, Fla., on 
Dec. 2, paying par for the obli- 
gations. The total consists of 
$515,000 term 3'%s of July 1, 1979, 
and $1,198,000 serial 3s, maturing 
from 1954 to 1973, inclusive. Only 
the term debt is optional, the first 
callable date being July 1, 1954. 

The group, which also includes 

John Nuveen & Co., A. B. Mor- 
rison & Co., Corrigan & Co., 
Cohu & Torrey, and Ransen- 
Davidson Co., recently ex- 


changed $2,650,000 3% and 
344% refundings of 1944 for an 
equal amount of outstanding 
| debt of the city. 
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The Magnavox Company 
Electronics-Radio-Illustravox 


The Magnavox Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, founded in 
1911, an acknowledged leader in the manufacture of the finest in 
radio reception and reproduction, will enter the post-war period 
strongly fortified with new skills and product potentials. 

Inventors of the electro-dynamic reproducer, electro-dynamic 
Joud speaker and anti-noise aircraft communication system, Magna- 
vox continues to lead in newer® 
fields. In addition to a few of its|war purposes, company now 
standard pre-war products for | manufactures over 30 different, 
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R. H. Moulton & Company 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


products in the electro-mechan- 
ical, electro-acoustical and Gee 


tronic fields. 


Since. 1930 company’s Electro- | 
Acoustic Products Division has | 
operated in the broad field of 
high quality sound equipment. 
Among this division’s develop- 
ments is the Illustravox, a com- 
mercial sound slide film projector 
having wide peacetime applica- 
tion in industry and educational 
centers. Presently, this device is 
in military service, training hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Company’s pre-war operations 
included substantial production of 
loud speakers, electrolytic con- 
densers, transformers, etc., for the 
radio industry. Estimate has been 
made that in the last full year of 
peacetime business company pro- 
duced over three million loud 
speakers (about 80% of the radio 
speakers over 8 inches in diameter 
produced in this industry). 


The name Magnavox requires no 
introduction to the discriminating 
buyer of the radio phonograph 
combination. Because of its in- 
comparable clarity and unique 
quality of tone, this is the instru- 
ment that has been chosen above 
all radio-phonographs by such 
great musicians as Rachmaninoff, 
Ormandy, Horowitz, Kreisler and 
Rodzinski. 


Estimate of post-war radio de- 
mand runs as high as 44 million 
sets with dollar value in excess of 
one billion. Employment of elec- 
tronics in industrial enterprise 
may well add to this figure. Vol- 
ume for the fiscal year ending 
February, 1945, gives promise of 
exceeding $30,000,000 in contrast 
with $14,674,065 in the 1944 fiscal 
period. Profits before Federal 
taxes in this latter period were 
$1,426,387, contrasted with $1,- 
342,527 in 1943. 


On the basis of realizing 10% 
on sales and with a post-war tax 
or 40 to 50%, we believe that this 
capital common stock may reflect 
earnings in excess of $2.00 per 
share and that at current market 
it is attractive to speculative cap- 
ital. 


Dividends totaling 50c. have 


been declared in 1944, the last, 
25c. Record date Dec. 10th, pay- 
able Jan. 2, 1945. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Tax Selling Opportunities For Developing New Accounts 


During the next three weeks there is still time to establish capital 
losses and gains for tax purposes. In every community in the iand 
there must be many people who own securities that do not under- 
stand that they can establish substantial opportunities for a legal 
reduction in the amount of the tax bill they will pay next March. 


This is an excellent time to bring this fact to their attention. 
Advertisements in the newspapers pointing out that such savings 
can be made; that they are entirely legal and ethical; that there 
is an opportunity afforded those who do not know whether or not 
they have an opporunity to make such a saving to OBTAIN THE 
FACTS; such ideas as these, if properly presented should bring in 
quite a few inquiries. 


Offer the public an opportunity to call and bring their problems 
along with them. Consultation on the subject should be offered 
and made available without cost or obligation. If the public is 
invited to call at your office it is probably advisable to suggest that 
those-interested should write or telephone for a personal appoint- 
ment. 


The same suggestion can also be made by use of direct mail 
letters with a return card requesting an appointment when the inter- 
view can be arranged. If this is done, a careful choice of names 
showld first be made. This mailing should include the best prospects 
in the files and those with whom no business has as yet been con- 
summated, but where the possibility of opening accounts is strong: 
A short but neatly typed letter, on extra fine stationery should invite 
the recipient to investigate as to whether or not he is in a position 
to establish such tax savings. That is, if there is any doubt in his 
mind at all on any question concerning the handling of capital gains 
or losses for the year 1944. Such a letter should be as personal as 
possible without loss of dignity. It should be addressed to the person 
for whom it is intended and not sent out as a general form letter. 
It should also be signed by one of the heads of the firm. The return 
card enclosed should be addressed to the person who will conduct 
the interview in the event the recipient desires to call at the office 
for advice and information. 


Today, as never before, people will respond to helpful and 
courteous treatment. All over the country the buyer is being rudely 
assaulted by the most arrogant and insolent conglomeration of mis- 
fits who because of circumstances are placed in the position of sales- 
men (and sales-women too). But the consumers and the buyers of 
this country still like to be greeted with a smile and shown at least 
elementary courtesy. Certainly, those of us who are in the securities 
business can take a lesson from all of this and show our prospective 
clients and customers alike THAT WE ARE OUT TO HELP THEM 
AND ASSIST THEM IN EVERY WAY IN ORDER TO EARN THEIR 
GOOD WILL AND THEIR PATRONAGE. We are still old-fashioned 
enough to believe that any securities dealer WHO PLACES HIS 
CLIENTS’ WELFARE FIRST WILL NEVER NEED WORRY ABOUT 
MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET. 
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Over-the Counter Versus 
Listed or Auction Markets 


(Continued from page 2459) 

A stock qualifies best for an auction market when there; 

is a rather large number of shares widely distributed among 
buyers and sellers with ready access to the knowledge of the 
market and prices. When a thousand shares of a stock are 
wanted at the market and twelve hundred are for sale at the 
market the specialist can easily match these orders to buy 
and sell and have but two hundred shares left which he can 
take and wait for a buyer or wait for a bidder within the bid 
and asked prices. At any rate the specialist protects the mar- 
ket price within narrow limits and he feels reasonably safe 
under stable conditions with securities with a wide distribu-| 
tion accessable to the market. There are many stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange which are not suitable for! 
this kind of an auction market. These are the stocks whose 
shares are few and closely held, bids and offers are too far 
apart or for other reasons there are not at all times buyers 
and sellers at prices reasonably close together. A specialist 
can not handle too many of these slow issues or he will find 








his capital frozen and he will be unable to do his regular 
business. Moreover, in these slow issues his risks of loss are 


much greater as market conditions change. | 
The specialist system and the auction market for stocks 


is not found in all markets. On the regional exchange there | 


are a few specialists but not all stocks are represented by | seem to be any solution for 


specialists by any means. First it takes capital to serve as a 
specialist and too many slow stocks will destroy the func- 
tioning of the system. 

It seems that this brief statement is enough to indicate 
that the auction system of marketing securities is just not 
practical with the vast number of closely held stocks and 
bonds which do not have the characteristics for continuous 
markets. This includes the® 





Over-the-Counter Negotia- 


vast number of small un- 
known industrial corpora-| 
tions, or small local busi- 
nesses of any kind; most bank 
and insurance company stocks 
which are closely held; the 
stocks of large corporations 
whose stockholders are few or 
whose holders do not wish to 
sell except at special times or| 





tion Markets 


The over-the-counter mar- 
kets have served a real pur- 
pose in the capital markets. 
The functions and services of 
these markets are not under- 
stood by enough people. This 
lack of knowledge about these 
markets is perhaps the cause 


for special reasons (this writer) of much of the criticism of 
has been trying to buy ten to, these markets and their prac- 
a hundred shares of a large) tices. Also this lack of infor- 
well - known corporation’s| mation makes possible, no 
stock for six months and none| doubt, some of the practices 
has been found for sale); which are not approved by 
United States Government the trade as a whole or any 
bonds and the bonds of States|one else interested in the 
and cities held largely for in- right kind of business prac- 
vestment and income, and in tices. But these conditions ex- 
fact a very large part of the| ist more or less in all lines of 
securities outstanding is just) business. The real estate bus- 





not suitable for auction trad- 
ing. The auction market can 
and does serve well those se- 
curities which meet the quali- 
fications for this kind of 
trading. Of these securities 
there are enough to maintain 
the business of the New York 
Stock Exchange and some, 


auction trading on many of 
‘the regional exchanges. But 
to require all securities to be 
traded by the auction market 
methods would seem quite 
impractical and indeed impos- 





iness which is _ necessarily 
made up of negotiated trades 
over the counter has no doubt 
as much to be condemned as 
the real estate securities bus- 
iness. The greater the public 
ignorance about any trade the 
greater is the possibility of 
shady practices. If one could 
only uncover the shady prac- 
tices in the diamond and jew- 
elry trades, and many other 





trades in which the public do 
not know values, the over-- 


the-counter securities busi- 
ness would look like a very 





sible. clean and honest business by 
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and in the large. But because | 


there are bad practices in| 
other trades does not justify 
it in the securities business. 
The problem is, however, how 
to eradicate any bad practices 
and still preserve the over- 
the-counter markets free to) 
do their valuable services in 
the capital markets. To fetter 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 
aing in the “Financial Chronicle.’ 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Scheniley Distill- 
ers Corporation, 350 Fiith A\ 
New York 1, N. Y. 





| Attractive Possibilities 

| E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. and BL 
G. Robertson Co. offer attractive 
possibilities, according to memo- 
randa issued by Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other national ex- 
Copies of these meme- 
randa may be had from Buckley 


changes. 


Brothers on request. 





these markets with restric- 
tions and regulations which 
are costly will not help. This 
will close these markets and 
the vast number of businesses 
and jobs that would be de- 
stroyed thereby would under- 
mine the business conditions | 
of the whole country. Educa-. 
tion and simple accounting 
seem to be the solution of| 
many of the troubles in the) 
over - the - counter markets. | 
Regulation that will destroy 
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these markets or the listing 
of over-the-counter securities 
and forcing them on auction 
markets where an _ auction 
market can not serve does not 


these problems. 

From the _ standpoint of 
small business the over-the- 
counter markets should be 
encouraged. Costs, red tape, 
restrictions should be reduced | 
and every possible effort 
made to help these public ser- 
vants of the capital markets 
of small business to reduce 
their costs, increase their prof- 
its and aid the small busi- 
nesses in their community. If 
the cost of raising capital is 
as high as the SEC says it is 
for stock sales of a million 
dollars or less it seems clear 
that the over - the - counter 
dealer in the small town who 
is helping local businesses fi- 
nance their capital needs is 
one of the men who should 
be helped in every way possi- 
ble. He is the real creator of 
small business. He is need- 
ed now as never before to do 
this function and create jobs. 
This is a country of small 
towns and millions of small 
businesses. A city like New 
York is a big city of essenti- 
ally small businesses. 

















Attractive Situations 


Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 
situations according to circulars 
issued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


It now appears that the Canadian political upheaval of the past 
few weeks has passed the crisis stage, and it is confidently anticipated 
that Prime Minister Mackenzie King will obtain at the end of the 


week the submitted vote of confidence in his Administration. 





The Liberal members from @ 


Quebec will be given an oppor- 
tunity to voice their protests 
against conscription for the ben- 
efit of their constitutents in an 
amendment which should be 
comfortably defeated, and then 
they will be free to support 
Mr. King in his request for a 
vote of confidence. 


Ironically enough this rein- 
forcement issue, which was in- 
tended to split the Liberal party 
on the eve of a Federal election, 
might very well have the unin- 
tended result of further weaken- 
ing the Progressive Conservative 
party. On the other hand, Mr. 
King’s masterly handling of a 
situation which so suddenly de- 
veloped very dangerous potential- 
ities can not fail to command re- 
spect and support in the forth- 
coming elections, especially in the 
ranks of the independent and un- 
decided voters. 

Another unexpected slant is the 
revelation that the record of re- 
cruitment in Quebec is astonish- 
ingly good, and stands comparison 
with that of any other section of 
the country. This can not fail to 
contribute to the great issue of 
national unity, which is largely 
dependent on a greater under- 
standing of the Province of Que- 
bec by the rest of Canada, and by 
Ontario in particlar. 

Towards this end, Mr. King has 
worked untiringly all his political 
life, and although accused of 
appeasement of Quebec for polit- 
ical purposes, there is little doubt 
that his efforts will be recorded 
in history as worthy of mention 
with those of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
who, himself, singled out Mac- 
kenzie King as the man most fit- 
ted to carry out the great task of 
Canadian confederation. 

A further step towards this goal, 
which the Liberal leader has al- 
ready attempted in the face of 
the opposition of the leading prov- 
inces, is a Dominion Provincial 
conference for the purpose of 
agreement on the adoption of cer- 
tain recommendations of the Si- 


. rois Royal Commission for the 


amendment and clarification of 
the British North America Act, 
the Canadian constitution. 

Such a meeting of the prov- 
inces with the Federal Govern- 
ment should result in the re- 
moval of certain justifiable 
grievances of the Western prov- 
inces, would assist the develop- 
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ment of the great natural re- 
sources of this area, and would 
be ultimately beneficial to the 
nation as a whole. If Mr. King 
surmounts his immediate politi- 
cal hurdle, this conference 
might be called much earlier 
than is now generally expected. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, the center of attrac- 
tion was again the Abitibi issues, 
and the 5s of 1953 rocketed to 
107% bid, (including accrued pay- 
ments) which represents a rise of 
20 points in the last few weeks. 
Albertas were also firm in spite 
of Premier Manning’s apparent 
astonisnment that bondholders are 
speculating on the outcome of his 
recent visits to Toronto. The at- 
mosphere surrounding this situa- 
tion would be greatly clarified if 
the Alberta Government and ihe 
Committee would 
recognize that, after a default of 


Bondholders’ 
8 years’ duration, all bondholders, 


large and small, have the right to 
be properly informed as to the 


course of any negotiations con- 
cerning the Alberta debt. 
Otherwise, the market Was in- 
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Bank of Manhattan 
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spirit of adventure which have 
made our country great.” 

In his report, presented to the 
stockholders of the bank at their 
annual meeting on Dec. 5, Mr. 
Baker stated that the bank’s “net 
operating earnings for the year, 
based on actual figures for the 
first nine months and estimated 
figures for the last three months, 
not including net profits realized 
on the sale of securities and with- 
eut deducting taxes on such 
profits, will amount to approxi- 
mately $4,800,000,” “This,” he 
said, “compares with $4,023,000 
for the year 1943.” He further 
stated: “The net profits realized 
on the sale of Government securi- 
ties for the first 11 months, after 
deducting an appropriate amount 
for taxes, amounted to $1,606,000, 
which, in accordance with our 
custom of the past several years, 
are added each quarter to the re- 
serve for the Government bond 
portfolio. The net profits realized 
on the sale of other securities for 
the same period amounted to 
$236,000 after a similar deduction 
for taxes.” 

From Mr. Baker’s report we also 
quote: 

“Since Jan. 1 of this year de- 
posits have averaged about $82,- 
000,000 more than last year, of 
which $22,000,000 represent an 
increase in the United States Gov- 
ernment war loan account. 
Throughout the year our balances 
in the Federal Reserve Bank and 
our holdings of Government se- 
curities have averaged approxi- 
mately 72% of our deposits. On 
Dec. 1 of this year we owned 
$555,872,000 United States Gov- 
ernment obligations, an increase 
of $101,004,000 over a year ago. 
The average maturity of these 
securities was five vears and nine 
months, but based on the earliest 
call dates of the bonds and defi- 
nite maturities of the notes and 
certificates, their average life was 
four years and six months. The 
longest-term Government bond 


we held is payable Dec. 15, 1954, 
and is callable two years earlier. 

“The average rate of return so 
far this year on our loans and in- 
vestments has been at the annual 
rate of 1.71% as compared with 
1.61% last year. As our holdings 


of Government securities are such. 
a large part of our total earning } 


assets, perhaps a more interesting 
comparison would be the return 
on our loans and investments 
other than Governments. Last 
year this return was 





active, but the high-grade section 
continued very firm. Internal is- 


|}sues were little traded, and the 


Canadian “free” dollar ‘firmed to 
10%% discount on the improved 
political situation. 

If, as expected, the political 
crisis is successfully weathered, 
Prospects are favorable for a 
strong and more active market, 
especially.at the termination of 
the current loan drive. 


2.20%, 
| whereas this year it has been at 





Compulsory Military Training 


(Continued from page 2459) 


that hasty action is not required, 
because conscription will probably 
be continued until the end of the 
war; (b) that no proof has thus 
far been submitted that voluntary 
rather than compulsory military 


training will not give us the 
necessary reserves; (c) that in 
view of the rapidly changing 
character of war, four or six 
months of intensive training 


would probably give the neces- 
sary foundation of knowledge re- 
quired by reserve troops, and (d) 
that a law making such sweeping 
changes -in- our national policy 
should not be passed until the 
country has been thoroughly con- 
vineed of its necessity. Such a 
law should. not be enacted under 
the emotional pressure of war, 
and it should not become another 
prohibition amendment which 
Will fall by the wayside. ; If uni- 
versal military training is to be- 
come a permanent part of our 
system of government, it shculd 
be because the nation is thor- 
oughly convinced by the logic of 
facts that it is necessary for na- 
tional security. 

I further submit that the ques- 
tion of compulsory military train- 
ing should. be considered on its 
own needs and merits and should 
not be confused with the desira- 
bility or lack of desirability of a 
year of national service by the 
youth of the land. If we are to 
have such a year of national 
service for the physical, educa- 
tional and emotional improve- 
ment of youth, it should be 
granted to girls-as well as to boys, 
and it should be considered en- 
firely apart from military train- 
ing. It is my own feeling that 
such a year of national service is 
of very doubtful value, and that 
its aims and objectives can be 
better obtained through educa- 
tional and local facilities and 
without breaking up the home life 
and the work or educational pro- 
gram of youth. The Army and 
Navy continually refer to the 
number of their trainees who have 
been taught to read and write, to 
improved physical condition re- 
sulting from more scientific diet 
and athletic training, and to the 
fact that the trainees have, in 
some instances, been given in- 
the annual rate of 2.10% for the 
first 1 months.” 

According to the New York 
“Times” of Dec. 6. the stockhold- 
ers approved a contributory re- 
tirement and annuity plan at a 
special meeting following the an- 
nual meeting by a vote of 1,087,- 
224 shares to 435. Two stockhold- 
ers expressed opposition to the 
plan, with the result that it re- 
auired two hours to complete the 
business at hand. 

With reference’ thereto 
Baker in his report said: 

“After careful stuay by a com- 
mittee of directors, the Board de- 
cided that the annuity plan en- 
tered into with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 





Mr. 


States on Jan. 1, 1941, was not 


sufficiently liberal. During its 
consideration of this matter it 


came to the conclusion that it 
would bein the best interests” of 


the company to place on a definite 
basis pensions which would” be 


paid on ‘account of- service ren-|. 


dered prior to Jan. 1, 1941, and to 
provide for these payments 


through making a single payment 


in a known amount to an insur- 
ance company. Accordingly, it 
authorized an amendment to the 
contract with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society which would 
provide for an annuity on.account 
of services rendered prior to 
Jan. 1; 1941, and increase the 
benefits for services after that 
date. The details of this plan 


were covered fully in mv letter 
to stockholders dated Oct. 27, 
1944, and the booklet which ac- 
companied it.” 





struction along mechanical lines. 
These results may be very de- 
sirable, but they can certainly be 
given to the youth of the land 
without a year in camp and 
without being subjected to the 
definite propaganda which always 
accompanies military training. 

I wish in this paper to briefly 
discuss this; problem from two 
standpoints; to wit: (1) whether 
such a momentous question of na- 
tional policy, changing the entire 
tradition of the nation and in- 
volving the country in annual ex- 
penditures amounting to several 
billions of dollars per year, should 
be decided during the progress of 
the present war; and (2) what are 
the basic arguments against uni- 
versal military training in times 
of peace. 

1. Personally, I do not feel that 
the present is the proper time to 
adopt a policy of universal mili- 
lary training in times of peace, 
because: 

(a) The proposed year of com- 
pulsory military service is not a 
question of immediate war neces- 
sity, and it is my contention that 
it is impossible at this time to de- 
termine intelligently whether uni- 
versal military service is or is 
not a post-war necessity for the 
United States. No one can fore- 
see the international situation 
when Germany and Japan are 
finally defeated. 

(b) When the war is over it 
may be necessary to maintain a 
larger standing army than in the 
past in order to preserve the 
peace and to assist in policing the 
world against future aggression, 
but the size of the military force 
required for that purpose and the 
share to be borne by the United 
States cannot now be determined. 
If the aggressor nations—Ger- 
many and Japan—are thoroughly 
disarmed, if an army, navy and 
air force is denied to them, and 
if-a proper control is established 
over their production and im- 
ports of essential war materials, 
then the task of policing the world 
against aggression by those two 
nations will be simple. If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations 
cease to be united, then chaos will 
again be abroad in the world and 
we may need both universal mili- 
tary training and a huge mechan- 
ized force ready for instantaneous 
action. 

(c) If the United States should 
at this time adopt a policy of uni- 
versal military training, it would 
undoubtedly be considered a 
notice to the world that this na- 
tion does not think an enduring 
peace can be established and it 
might indeed be the very action 
which would prevent a proper 
accord among the United Nations. 

At a recent international gath- 
ering held in Philadelphia, where 
the representatives of 40 nations 
were present, it was assumed that 
despite all difficulties an inter- 
national agreement would be 
worked out for the maintenance 
of peace and the suppression of 
aggressors and the opinion was 
expressed by the representatives 
of most, if not all of the dele- 
gates, that one of the greatest 
boons that would come from such 
an’ understanding would be the 
freedom from the cost and the 
curse of universal military service. 
Certainly. .the United | States 
should not take this action with- 
out consulting our allies in the 
United Nations and without find- 
ing out whether, in their judg- 
ment, the world must continue to 
be an armed camp. 

(d) The American Council on 
Education is now undertaking a 
careful study of the history and 
effects of universal military train- 
ing in other countries. This re- 
port will, I believe, be an unbiased 
study of the problem and should 
throw much light uvon its prob- 
able effect on the United States. 
I submit that action by Congress 
on this important subject should 
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not be hastily taken and that no 
law providing for universal mili- 
tary training should be adopted 
, until the nation has had: time to 
clearly weigh the effects which 
will flow from it. 

(e) A year of compulsory mili- 
tary training will directly. affect 
the sons of the men who are now 
fighting in our armed forces, and 
these men should have a voice in | 
determining the desirability of | 
such a policy. Their opinion can- 
not be determined until the war 
is over and until they have re- 
turned to this country. I feel it 
is not proper to pass upon a na- 
tional policy of such sweeping 
effect while 20% of the male vot- 
ing population is away from home. 

2. There are many definite ar- 

guments against universal mili- 
tray training in times of .peace. 
This statement does not pretend 
to contain a complete catalogue 
of those arguments, but it does 
touch upon a few of the more im- 
portant. 

(a) This war has certainly 
proved that men without machines 
are impotent to stop even small 
military forces that are highly 
mechanized... We are told, for in- 
stance, that less than 20 divisions 
of the German Army overran and 
conquered Poland with its rela- 
tively unmechanized army of over 





be trained each year will exceed 





1,000,000 men, and that less than 
50 German divisions, or say three- 
quarters of a million men, over- 
ran and conquered Holland, Bel- 
gium and France with 3,000,000 
men under arms in less than six 
weeks. Was this not due to the 
superior mechanization of the 
German Army and to the futile 
reliance of France upon the Magi- 
not Line? Obviously universal 


military training did not save 
Poland, Holland, Belgium. or 
France, _ 


(b) There .can be little doubt 
that a year. of universal military 
training will, if adopted, seri- 
ously disrupt the educational and 
business life of the young men of 
this country. This is admitted by 
those who argue in favor of the 
proposed law, and their advocacy 


the estimates of the Army. Fur- 
thermore, if such severe rules are 
set up, then the people who would 
be most benefited physically and 
mentally will be excluded from 
the annual group of trainees. 

In a report of General Fred- 
erick H. Osborn.to the. President, 
dated July 1, 1943, he states: 

“The estimated cost of main- 
taining an enlisted man on ac- 
tive duty for one vear, exclusive 
of ordnance and overhead, is 
approximately $1,500.” 


This would mean a total cost 
for training nearer $2,000,000,000 
than $1,000,000,000, and if this 
force is to be highly mechanized, 
the cost will be much higher. 


(e) The Army and Navy fur- 
ther suggest that a year of uni- 
versal military training will re- 
sult in better physical well-being 
for the individual trainee, but 
they offer no medical or histori- 
cal proof of this statement. A 
year of physical training is un- 
doubtedly good if such training is | 
to continue at least in a moderate 
degree throughout life, but it is 
generally admitted by the medi- 
cal profession that the benefits of 
such a year of training will soon | 
be lost if the training is not con- 
tinued. There is also undeniable 
evidence that youth are exposed | 
to greater danger of contracting 
social diseases around military 


| ful 


(in the 


it can be given much better by 
the schools and colleges and local 
institutions than by the Army and 
Navy. Strong and intelligent 
mothers are as necessary as husky 
and wise fathers. 


(f) The American people are 
fighting this war with high hopes 
that it will eventuate in an en- 
during peace, and they seek a de- 
gree of international cooperation 
which will obviate the necessity 
for large post-war military estab- 
lishments in this and other coun- 
tries. Against this background of 
great expectations our people 
should not be swept into prema- 
ture action by the honest but, I 
believe, biased propaganda of our 
inilitary departments. Both the 
“Army and the Navy are definitely 
committed to a policy of a year 
of universal military training. In 
fact, at the beginning of the war 
they urged a minimum training 
period of 18 months. It is, how- 
ever, my feeling that while the 
arguments of the military depart- 
ments should be given most care- 
consideration, the decision 
should reflect the mature thought 
of the civilian people of the 
United States. 

In conclusion, I feel that it 
should never be forgotten that: 

1. Universal military training in 
times of peace has never existed 
United States, Great 
Britain, Russia or China, and that 
if we initiate this policy in the 





encampments than at home. 

The Army and Navy further | 
refer to gains in literacy among | 
the trainees. I submit that the | 
time to train boys and girls to! 
read and write is long before the | 
age of 18 has been reached and | 
that if mental and whysical train- | 
ing is needed for the youth of the | 
country it is needed by both the! 
boys and girls of the nation, and | 


United States it may force the 
rest of the United Nations to fol- 
low suit. 


2. Those who advocate one year 
of universal military training 
have not given us any proof of 
its need or an accurate statement 
of its cost. The problem of na- 
tional defense is not simple. It 
comprehends the size of the regu- 








is based upon a flat statement, 
without adequate proof, that such | 
action is necessary for national 
security. 
The American Councjl on Edu- | 
cation will soon issue a statement | 
expressing its views on the effect 
of universal military training 
upon the educational system of | 
the country. The Council is most | 
competent to discuss this phase | 
of the question, and I do not con- | 
sider it in this statement. 
(c) The advocates of universal | 
military training have given us no 
historical discussion of its origin 
or of its effect upon the youth of 
the nations who have adopted it. 
A study now being made by the 


Youth Committee of the American |. 


Council on Education should 
throw much light upon the 
matter. 


' Briefly, it is my understanding / 


that universal military training 
began in Germany in the days of 
Bismarck. It was a part of the 
effort of the Prussian military 
caste to extend German dominion 
over Europe and much of the rest 
of the world. German military 
might having overrun Denmark 
in 1864, Austria in 1866 and 
France in 1870, those countries 
and other neighbors of Germany 
were compelled to adopt univer- 
sal service for their own protec- 
tion. France first adopted a one- 
year training period, then a two- 
year period, and finally: a«three- 
year period. 

(d) The Army and Navy state 
that if universal military training 
is adopted in the United States, 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 young 
men will be trained each year at 
an estimated: cost for the training 
of approximately $1,000,000,000. 
I question these figures. In the 
first place, the census: shows that 
there are nearly 1,200,000 boys 
who reach the age of 18 each year, 
and unless very stringent physical 
and mental requirements are set 





up, the number of youth who-will.! 
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lar army, the size of the National 
Guard, the development of the 
most scientific instruments of de- 
struction, the development and 
maintenance of plants that can 
properly turn out vast supplies of 
the machines and appliances of 
war, and finally, it includes the 
amount of reserves and the na- 
ture of their training of which 
universal military service may be 
a part. 

3. This subject is one which re- 
quires the most careful research 
and consideration. I, therefore, 
urge the appointment of a com- 
mittee made up of the representa- 
tives of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, education and the Church to 
study this problem and to lay its 
conclusions before Congress. Such 
a committee could be constituted 
either by Act of Congress or by 
appointment of the President, or 
by selection from the chief organ- 
izations of the various branches of 
our national life. Such a commis- 





distinguished citizens and under 
the chairmanship of a man whose 
reputation will lend to it great 
weight and authority. 


. May I close with a quotation 
from an address by Calvin 
Coolidge. He said: 


“We don’t need more ma- 
terial development; we need 
more spiritual development. We 
don’t need more _ intellectual 
power; we need more moral 
power. We don’t need more 
knowledge; we need more 
character. We don’t need more 
government; we need more cul- 
ture. We don’t need more law; 
we need more religion. We 
don’t need more of the things 
that are seen; we need more of 
the things that are unseen.” 


This quotation may well guide 
the nation in its consideration of 
most of the problems of readjust- 


iment that will follow the close of 
sion should be made up of most | the war. 
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Legal and Economic Relalionships of Money 
To Be Discussed at Meetings in January 


(Continued from page 2464) 


fields, should provide the Federal 
Administration, Congress, the le- 
gal profession, monetary econ- 
omists, the press, and even the 
general public with highly re- 
liable guides in respect to the mat- 
ters under consideration. 

It is expected that the papers 
presented at the various sessions 


will be published in a Proceedings | 


‘of the Institute of Money and the 
‘Law as a Supplement to the New 
York University 
Review. 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday Morning, January 15, 
at 10:00 O’clock 
Waldorf-Astoria, Astor Gallery 
Introduction: Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, Dean, School of Law, New 

York University. 


International Aspects 


Chairman, Dr. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, Walker Professor Emer- 
itus of International Finance, 
Princeton University, and Pres- 
ident, Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy. 
International Cooperation in the 

Field of Money from the Point of 

View of An Economist—Dr. F. 

Cyril James, Principal and Vice- 

Chancellor of McGill University, 

Montreal, Canada. 


Law Quarterly | 


The Bretton Woods Proposals 
|versus Alternatives — Dr. Benja- 
min H. Beckhart, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University. 

The Proper Role of the Export- 
‘Import Bank During the Post- 
|War Period — Mr. Warren Lee 
' Pierson, President, Export-Import 
'Bank of Washington. 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday Afternoon, January 15, 
at 2:00 O’clock 


| Waldorf-Astoria, Asior Gallery 


Domestic Aspects 


Chairman, Dr. Eugene E. Agger, 
Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, New Jersey; Profes- 
sor of Economics, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

The United States Supreme 
Court in the Field of Money—Dr. 
Rinehart J. Swenson, Professor of 
Government, New York Univers- 
ity. 

Problems Caused by Misconcep- 
tions of the Meaning of Legal 
Tender, Lawful Money and Money 
Receivable for Specified Purposes 
—Dr. Walter E. Spahr, Professor 
of Economics. New York Univers- 
ity and Executive Secretary, Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy. 

Legal Aspects of Silver Policies 
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of the United States in Recent 
Years—Dr. Neil. Carothers, Dean, 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, Lehigh University; Vice- 
President, Economists’ 


and 

Dr. Frederick A. Bradford, Pro- 
fessor of Money and Banking, Le- 
high University. 

THIRD SESSION 
Tuesday Morning, January 16, 
at 10:00 O’clock 
Waldorf-Astoria, Astor Gallery 


Domestic Aspects 


Chairman, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, | 


Dean, School of Law, New York 


University. 
The Monetary Powers of the 
President and Congress — Dr. 


Philipp H. Lohman, Contributing 
Editor of “Time” Magazine and 
member of the staff, Department 
of Economics, School of Com- 
merce, New York University. 


Legal Aspects of Monetary 
Questions of Greatest Significance 
to the United States—Mr. Roy W. 
McDonald, Attorney, Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton and Lombard; 
Professor of Law, on leave, South- 
ern Methodist University; for- 
merly with Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

Legal Basis for the Treasury’s 
Practice of Spending Trust Funds, 
Deposited by Banks for the Re- 
tirement of Their Notes, for Pur- 
poses Other than the Retirement 
of Such Notes — Dr. William H. 


National | 
Committee on Monetary Policy; | 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 2462) 
'the stocks affected are to be 

‘sold. 

| There is still another list 
‘which acts okay. It perhaps 
has the advantage over the 
latter group in that it has al- 
ready declined substantially 
and has probably eliminated 
‘many of the weak holders. 





|This list follows: 

Air Reduction (buy be- 
tween 38% and 39; stop 37); 
American Smelters (buy be- 
tween 39 and 40; stop 3712); 
Boeing (buy between 16 and 
17; stop 15); Climax-Molybde- 
num buy between 34 and 35; 








time director, Division of Foreign 
Exchange of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Relation of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements to Other Types 
of International Organization — 


+Dr. Edwin Borchard, Professor of 
'Law, Yale University. 


FIFTH SESSION—DINNER 
MEETING 
Tuesday Evening, January 16 
at 6:30 O’clock 
Waldorf-Astoria, Basildon and 





Steiner, Professor of Economics 
and Chairman of the Department, | 
Brooklyn College. 
FOURTH SESSION | 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 16, 
at 2:00 O’clock 
Waldorf-Astoria, Astor Gallery 


International Aspects 


{| Chairman, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, | 


President of Brooklyn College: 
Executive Vice-President, Econ- | 
omists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy; author of The 
International Bank (1930). 


Allied Military Currency, In- 
cluding the Minting and Circulat- 
ing Abroad of the Maria Theresa 
Dollar Dated 1780, in Constitu- 
tional and International Law—Dr. 
Donald L. Kemmerer, Asistant 
Professor of Economics, Univer- | 
sity of Dlinois. 

Bretton Woods Agreements and) 
Principles of Foreign Exchange — | 
Dr. Fred I. Kent, President of the | 
Council, New York University; | 
director, Bankers Trust Co.; one- 


| omists’ 


‘tive Vice-President, 
| National Committee on Monetary 


Jade Rooms 


National and International 
Aspects 


Chairman, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Dean, School of Law, New York 
University. 

Stabilization of Currencies from 
the Point of View of a Monetary 
Economist—Dr. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, Walker Professor Emeritus 


,of International Finance, Prince- 
‘ton University; President, Econ- 


National Committee on 
Monetary Policy. 

Integration or Proliferation of 
International Economic Agencies? 
—Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, Presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College; Execu- 
Economists’ 


Policy. 

Some Significant Aspects of the 
Constitutional Powers of the 
President and Congress in the 
Field of Foreign Relations — Dr. 
Edward S: Corwin, Professor of 
Constitutional Law, Princeton 
University. 
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Principal Operating Companies 


Tre Cincr~natr Gas & Brecreic Company 


Tae Manvuracturers::Licut ano Heat Company 
Natcrat Gas Company or West Vircinta 
Tue Onto Fuet Gas Company 
Tue Unton Licut, Hrat anp Power Company 


Unitrep Fens, Gas Company 


Gas Works 


anp Licut Company b 


stop 3212), and-Glenn L. Mar-- 


tin (buy between 21 and -22; 
stop 20). 

Of the latter list, the last 
stock (ML) rightfully belongs 
ir the first category. For it 
is close to the old high and 
may go through it before an- 
other week passes. 

ak ak ae 

Technically speaking the 
market cannot go through an- 
other setback from prevailing 
levels without severe reper- 
cussions. This is the umptyth 
time the averages have man- 
aged to crawl back to the 150 
level which everybody is 
watching so avidly. The the- 
ory is that once that impor- 
tant level is penetrated then 
hold on to your hats, for away 
we go. That may. be so but 
the fact that so many people 
think so counts heavily 
against it: 

te ae ae 

Based on present and recent 
market action I think the 
stocks I have mentioned above 
will be in the forefront of any 
upward move. 

as oe % 

Remember this, however: 
You don’t have to be married 


to any of these stocks. If. 


their action doesn’t warrant 
further confidence Ill have 
no hesitation in telling you to 
get out. As a matter of fact 
the second list stands a much 
better chance of coming 
through any minor’ reaction 
than the first one. Reason is 
that this list has already gone 
through its testing period. 
First list can give you larger, 
and perhaps more immediate 
profits (if turn-up develops) 
but by the same token, it can 
swing down sharp enough to 


be quite discomforting. 
™ % x 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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have used our facilities in this past year, to execute 


their orders for Bank and Insurance stocks. 
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A LASTING GIFT 


One of the most appropriate Christmas gifts you can 
make to your family is the protection and security 
afforded by adequate life insurance. 


It is evidence, in tangible form, of your unselfish desire 
to safeguard the future of those who mean so much 


to you. 














Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week—Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Providence Washington Insurance Company and. Security Insur- 
ance Company of New Haven are two “old-line” fire and marine 
insurance companies whose stocks have recently been selling very 
‘close together. As a matter of fact the asked price for each stock on 
Nov. 25, as quoted in the New York “Times,” was 34%. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to make a comparison of the operations of these 
two companies with a view to de-@ 
termining their relative invest- | 
ment attractiveness. | 

Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Company is the oldest stock 
fire-marine insurance company in 
New England. The Providence In- 
surance Company was organized 
in 1799, and the Washington In-) 
surance Company in 1800. The. 
name of the latter was in tribute 
to the memory of George Wash- 
‘ington whose death had occurred 
in the month prior to the organi- 
zation of the company. In 1817 











CAPITAL CHANGE | 
POSSIBILITIES AMONG 
THE NEW YORK 
BANKS 


Circular Available 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New. York Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
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(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 


companies originally engaged only 
in marine insurance, and both re-. 
fused risks on vessels engaged in 
the slave trade. Dividends have| 
‘been paid without a break since 
1907. 

Security Insurance Company of : , 
New Hasen was chacthred in 1841 | fi Comparative 10-year operating 

: igures, from 1934 to 1943, inclu- 

as the Mutual Security Insurance, ~ ; 
Company by the General Assem-,Sive, on a parent company basis, 
The present are as follows: 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 




















name was adopted in 1873. It has 
paid dividends without interrup- 
tion since 1894. 

















‘Total net underwriting profits__..._-s__{__---___ $3,334,000 
Total net investment. income_._—_--_--~--~---~--- 4,957,000 

Total net. operating profits.._._._._.._...._~~-- $8,291,000 (Before Federal Taxes) 
‘Federal income taxes (1939-43)_---- FARES Sota SR Aw 354,000 

Total net operating profits.__._.__..-.-.---~--- $7,937,000 (After Federal Taxes) 
SNL AE LOO OS EPE ALES GALI TE OR TRF 4,065,000 

Retained in businéss_.-.-...-------~---~---~-- $3,872,000 (49%) 

SECURITY INSURANCE OF NEW HAVEN 

Total net underwriting profits__..._._..-...------ $1,476,000 
Total net investment income____-___~-__~-=__-_-- 3,499,000 

Total net operating profits... /---_~__-__-- $4,975,000 (Before Federal Taxes) 
Federal income taxes (1939-43)......_----.------ 93,000 

Total net operating profits.-______________ $4,882,000 (After Federal Taxes) 
SDPO sisi nd Sass th ten ti 48 See 2,835,000 

Retained in. busiieses .22 set eo... 2c. $2,047,000 (42%) 


Average annual net profits on | 
the 300,000 shares of Providence 
. Washington have been $2.65 per 
share and dividends, $1.35 per 
share. In the case of Security, the’ 





figures are $2.44 per share and 
$1.42 per share, respectively, on 
200,000 shares. Security, however, 
increased its capitalization in 1943 
to $250,000 shares.. Comparative 
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operating results in 1943 were as 
follows: Providence Washington, 
net operating profits, $2.87 per 
share and dividends, $1.40; Secur- 
ity, net operating profits, $1.90 
per share and dividends, $1.40. 
Both companies own subsidiary 
running mates, however, whose 
earnings bolster to some degree 
the earnings of the parent com- 





panies. Providence Washington 
owns 99% of the outstanding 
stock of Anchor Insurance Com- 
pany, and Security owns Connec- 
ticut Indemnity Company and 
East & West Insurance Company. 
Consolidated operating figures 


over the past five years are as 





follows: 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 


Total net underwriting profits 
Total net investment income 


Total net operating profits.__._..._.___ 
Pederai:-imoome tates. 6 oo ek 


Total net operating profits-__.._______ 


NR oo i na Teagl asia i dou Ne Nigsag  l 


Retained in businessooo2.. 02S 


$1,931,000 
2,798,000 


$4,729,000 
424,000 


$4,305,000 
2,100,000 


$2,205,000 


(Before Federal Taxes) 


(After Federal Taxes) 





(51%) 


SECURITY INSURANCE OF NEW HAVEN 


Total net underwriting profits 
Total net investment income 


Total net operating profits 


Total net operating profits 
Dividends. __.__~_ , 


Retained in .business_.:..-_......_-.- 


The average consolidated net 
profits per share over the past 
five years have been $2.87 for| 
Providence Washington and $3.08 
for Security. However, Provi- 
dence Washington suffered heavy 
non-recurring marine losses in 
1943, due to submarine action, 
which distorted its normal earn- 
ing picture. Had it not been for 
this, its average consolidated net 
per share for the five years would 
have equalled and perhaps ex- 
ceeded that of Security. The fol- 
lowing table brings out this situa- 
tion: 


Consolidated Net Operating Earnings 
Per Share 
Providence 

Year— Washington Security 
pT ae ae OT RE $3.15 $2.50 
5 ARP i RE FETE 3.48 3.35 
jo LAER STE se, Rage A 3.39 4.36 
Rt eae RS 1.28 2.73 
y | IRE eT ER ES 3.04 2.31 


As far as long-term “internal 
growth” is concerned, there is 
little to choose. For example, each 
shows a cumulative equity gain 
over the past seven years, on a 
parent company basis, of approx- 
imately 25%. This gain is meas- 
ured by the amount of undistrib- 
uted earnings which have been 
“ploughed back” year by year. 


Peéderal come teeess oo 





On the basis of latest available 


$963,000 
2,362,000 


- $3,325,000 
158,000 


$3,167,000 
1,435,000 


$1,732,000 


(Before Federal Taxes) 


(After Federal Taxes) 





(55% ) 





New Bulletin Service, 


“Investment Co. News”’ 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 61' 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges, have inaugu- 
rated a new bulletin service, “In- 
vestment Company News,®@ valu- 
able as a supplement to their 
yearly manual on _ Investment 
Companies. This service is de- 
voted entirely to investment com- 
pany news not usually found in 
the financial services and press. 
Sample copies of the current issue 
may be had upon request from 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co, 


——-—_ 





Over-Counter Review 


Bristol & Willett, 111 Broadway. 
New York City, members New 
York Security Dealers Associa- 
tion, have published the Decem- 
ber edition of their “Over-the- 
Counter Review.’ Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 





figures, and a market price of 
34%, the investor’s dollar com- 
pares as follows: 


Prévidence Washington Security 
Bividend : Fi@lbeais.~ ica gs ahs inka eo ii dee 4.0% 4.0% 
Earning yield (on 1943 consolidated net). _..._..___._--_ 8.7 6.6 
Liquidating value (as of 6-30-1944), per $ of market______ 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
' Branches throughout Scotland 


| LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
| 49 Charing Cross, S. W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 











TOTAL ASSETS te 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 
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NATIONAL BANK. 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 

Kenya Colony and Ugan 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
Lendon, E. C. a 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, ‘Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar |. 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital______ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund 


The Bank conducts every descr 
banking and exchange busi 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 





jon of... 











Chart Grid 

J. P. Grundy, Inc., 165 William 
Street, New York City, have pre- 
pared a chart grid for charting 
stocks or bonds which has room 
for the most volatile issues. A 
free sample may be had from the 
firm if request is made on printed 
letterhead. €. 





ae ea Ree 
Attractive Situations 

F. H. Koller & Co., Ince., ill 
Broadway, New York City, have 
recent memoranda on The Cross 
Co., Laclede Christy Clay ‘Prod- 
ucts, New Bedford Rayon “A,” 
and Indiana Limestone 6s of 1952, 
which the firm believes offer in- 
teresting possibilities at current 
levels. Copies of the memoranda 
may be had from F. H. Koller & 





Co. upon request. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations | 


OFFERINGS 


CURLEE CLOTHING CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 52,290 shares of 
class A common and 22,410 shares of class 
B common. The shares are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing by the company. Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc., St. Louis, is named principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct. 27, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle.’’ Nov. 2, 1944. 

Offered and sold Nov. 16, the class A 
common at $26 per share and the class B 
common at $24 per share. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,000 
first mortgage convertible 5'% bonds, 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Proceeds will 
be applied to the reduction of bank loans. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944. 

Offered by B. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., at 
prices ranging from 9942 to 102% accord- 
ing to maturity. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of 7% cumulative convertible class 
A stock (par $5) and 120,000 shares of 
class B (par $2) reserved for conversion 
The 7% cumulative convertible class A 
stock will be offered at $5 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for working capital. 
Nelson Douglass & Co. heads the list of 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 

Offered Nov. 21 at $5 per share by Nel- 
son, Douglass & Co., Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin and Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 

Offered by Blyth & Co., Inc. at $16 per 
share. 


NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, to dates 


grouped 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 


SEC. 3 





THURSDAY, DEC. 14 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 98,535 
shares of capital stock, par $1 per share. 
Corporation proposes to offer to the hold- 
ers of its capital stock rights to subscribe 
to the new stock at the rate of one share 
for each ten shares held. The unsub- 
scribed stock will be offered to the public 
by the underwriters. Net proceeds will be 
added to the general corporate funds of 
the company. Hornblower & Weeks, New 
York, head the underwriting group. Others 
will be named by amendment. Filed Nov. 
25, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Nov. 30, 
1944. 


MONDAY, DEC. 18 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 98,772 shares 
of common stock (par $1). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 

Address — 21777 Hoover Road, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Business—Pre-war business consisted of 
manufacture of hinges and small metal 
stampings primarily for the automotive 
industry. 

Offering—Offering price will be supplied 
by amendment. Of the 98,772 shares reg- 
istered, 83,772 shares are to be offered to 
the public and an aggregate of 15,000 
shares are to be sold to Charles J. Soss, 
Henry Soss and Samuel Soss at a price to 
be filed by amendment, the purchasers 
being President, Vice President and Trea- 
urer and Vice President and Secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Underwriting —-The underwriting group 
is headed by Ames, Emerich Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5535. Form 
8-2. (11-29-44). 


TUESDAY, DEC. 19 


DEERFIELD PACKING CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1.250.000 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds due Dec. 

, 1956. ‘The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Address—Bridgeton, N. J. 

Business — Primarily the processing of 
quick-frozen vegetables. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—The company wii use the 
proceeds from the sale of the bonds, with 
treasury funds to the extent necessary, to 
the redemption at 103% and accrued in- 

terest, of the outstanding $1,250,000 first 
“aa 5% sinking fund bonds due Dec. 

Underwriting—-The underwriting group 
is headed by Central Republic Co., Inc., 

, and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5536. Form 

8-1. (11-30-44). 


WEDNESDAY, DEC, 20 

MONOGRAM PICTURES CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
ef 542% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $10. The conversion provisions 
will be filed by amendment. 
“ \ eebeaeticeted Sunset Drive, Hollywood, 

al. 














Business—Production and distribution of 
low-cost and medium cost motion pictures. 
Offering—Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of stock 
will be added to working capital. Company 
stated its present intention is to use such 
additional working capital for the reduc- 
tion of current liabilities by approximately 
$300,000 and the balance in the production 
of its motion pictures. j 
Underwriting —Emanuel & Co., New 
York, heads the list of underwriters, with 
names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5537. Form 
S-1. (12-1-44). } 


SATURDAY, DEC. 23 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3% %, que Dec. 1, 1974. 

Address—-400 West Main Street, Blythe- 
ville, Ark. 

Business—-Electric public utility company. | 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds — Proceeds from sale of the 
bonds, together with general funds of the 
company to the extent required, will be 
used to redeem, at 105, of $2,350,000 first 
mortgage bonds, series A, 4%, due June 1, 
1965, of the company. 

Underwriting—-The bonds will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding. Names of | 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No: 2-5538. Form 
S-1. (12-4-44). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 


whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 


mined or are unknown to us. 





AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares of 
55-cent cumulative convertible _ preferred 
stock (par $1), and 33,600 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the’ common stock to be 


offered, 25,000 shares are. ceount of 
the company and’ 8,600 sharé r. the-ac- 
count of a stockholder. S will be 


used to increase company’s working cap- 
ital. The 8,600 shares being sold by a 
stockholder are owned by Carl I. Fried- 
lander who will receive the proceeds. F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York, is principal 
underwriter. ‘Filed Oct. 21,1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 





ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one million | 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushei 
head house. To be offered mainly to 
people in. the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944 


CAPITAL TRANSIT CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $12,500,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, 
4% due Dec. 1, 1964. The net proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds and from a 
$2,500,000 bank loan with treasury cash 
will be used for refunding purposes and to 
make payments on account of equipment 


DIVIDEND 


NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








An extra dividend of fifty cents per share on $25 par 
common stock will be paid December 26, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business December 8, 1944. 

A dividend for the fourth quarter of 1944 of seventy-. 
five cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
January 2, 1945, to stockholders cf record ct clcse cf busi- 


Transfer books wi!l not close. 


ness December 8, 1944. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
| 
| 
| 


ll. F. Lokmeycr, Secretary | 





‘THE CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 33 S§. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3 
Plants in 26 States, Canada and Mexico 








Dividend 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
'| of $0.30 per common share payable December 30 to stock- 
holders of record at close of business December 12, 1944 


, 





| Coal and Fuel Oil Distribution. 





Produch and Services 


Ice—Commercial & Home Service...Cold Storage—Commercial.., 


---Icing—Refrigerator Car & Truck...Zero Food Storage Lockers 
---Domestic & Commercial Refrigerator Manufacture 


..Beer—Brewing & Distribution 


















“Call for 
Pus: MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 





December 5, 1944. 


Philip Sere & Co. Ltd.,, Inc. 


Aregular quarterly dividend of $1.06% 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 444% Series, and a_ regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12 per share 
on the Cumulative Preferréd Stock, 
4%% Series, have been declared pay- 
able February 1, 1945 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
January 16, 1945. 

There also has been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, payable January 
15, 1945 to holders of Common Stock 
of record at the close of business on 
January 2, 1945, 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
VILL LLL La 
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purchases, etc. Bonds are to be offered for 





Sale at competitive bidding. Filed Nov. 
~ eg Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 16, 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Piled Sept. 20, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’”’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organi@tion expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
ete. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Sept. 21, 1944. 

Registration statement withdrawn Nov. 
15, 1944. 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
3 


A eash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outsanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 7, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 








(This list is incomplete this week) 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 
E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


et 


»WitmINcToN, DELAWARE: November 20, 1944 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
idend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 








CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 


Dividend No. 50 

A dividend of twenty a ($0.20) per share 
will be paid on Decem 1944, to holders 
of the dutatandinn Capital ‘Stock of the Calu- 
met and Hecla ia nef 
of record at the close of business December 9 
1944. Checks will be mailed from the Old 
Coiony ‘Trust Company, Boston, Mass 

D. NICHOLAS 


A. D. , Secretary. 
Boston, November 30, 1944, x 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


177th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend | 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
final dividend for the year 1944 of fifty 
cents ($.50) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable December 22, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at.the the close 
of business on December 11, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, December 1, 1944 








AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 


PREFERRED STOCK 


On November 28, 1944, a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent was declared on 
the Preferred Stock of this Company, payable 
January 2, 1945, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 14, 1944. Transfer 
Books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER. Secretary. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, November 30, 1944. 
The Board of Directors has this day ‘declared 
@ dividend of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($2.50) per share pore § rk og No. 92, on the 
Preferred Capital s f this Company, pay- 


able February 1, an * of undivided net 
profits for the year ended June 30, 1944, to 
nolders of said Preferred Capital k regis- 


tered on the bcoks of the Company at “ne 
close Re business December 29, 1944. 
re also declared on this day a divi- 
ont re Tiojier and Pifty Cents ($1.50) per 
share, being Dividend No. 128, on the Common 
Japital buek of this Company, payable March 
2, 1945 to the holders ‘of said Common pn 9 
Stcck registered on the —_ of the Com 
at the close of business January 26, 1945. ivi. 
dend checks will be mailed to the holders of 
Preferred and Common Capital Stock, who have 
filed suitable orders therefor at this office. 
D. S. a nog ol Assistant Sn yas 
aa" Seeageay, New York 5, i 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 6, 1944. 
eclared 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 


\ . 

On November 30, 1944, the 
Board of Directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and fifty cents (50¢) per 
share. on the $5.00 Par Value 
Common. Stock, payable De- 
cember 30, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 18, 1944, Checks 
will be mailed. 


ROBERT P. RESCH, Vice President 


‘ and Treasurer 


* 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


| PHOSPHATE+ POTASHs* FERTILIZER « CHEMICALS 











AMERICAN 
Bank NOTE 
CoMPANY 


Preferred Dividend No. 155 
Common Dividend No. 139 
Common Dividend No. 140 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
(1%4%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1944 pay- 
able January 1, 1945, a year end diri- 
dend of 20¢ per share on the Common 
Stock payable December 28, 1944 and a 
dividend of 20¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock payable January 1, 1945 have 
been declared, to respective holders of 
record December 6, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


J. P. TREADWELL, Jr. 
November 22, 1944 Secretary 














CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 62%c a share has 
been declared on the 5% Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable 
on December 29, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
‘business December 19, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. : 


B. F. PARSONS, 
Secretary 
Chicago, Illinois, December 5, 1944 








WOODALL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share 
on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable December 20, 
1944, to stockholders of record 
December 9, 1944. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Board of Directors 
of the 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware’ 


has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 6212 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on 
qonwers. 2, 1945, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business on December 16, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 





Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1945, to ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL CO. a 
stockholders of record at the close of business on rina St “Directors of the Rochester uarverty aividend a? ree Per Cont. on. the Cc. E. BEACHLEY, 
January 10, 1945; also $1.50 a share, as the | iggq a dividend of five percent Notrner 90. ais See Stock. of this. Ceumens, fae she quarter Secretary-Treasurer 
“year-end” dividend for 1944, on the outstand- preferred stock payable tcceer 3 1944 to December ‘oF res a pain a November 28, 1944 ’ 
ing Common Stock, payable December 14, 1944, | stockholders of record at the close business 1 Sid Wed saat 13, 5 
= Thee se record at the close of business ae oA 6, 1944 out of net profits for the * MATTHEW T. MURRAY Pag Vilideckaty. MARGAY OIL CORPORATION 
se O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. DIVIDEND eget 59 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary CITY INVESTING COMPANY The Board of Directors the MARGAY 
iia a aitiediiiials sas 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4,N. ¥. | Ginigond “ot team thee ie tnis {A5, Severed 8 
MAHONING INVESTMENT COMPANY The Board of Directors of the Rochester & . < ere TO: snac stock of “the corporation of the 
The aaa of Directors of Mahoning Invest- | Pittsburgh Coal Co. declared on November 30th The Board. of Di ee amendment 
ment Send of declared on November 1944, | a dividend of 50.cents per share on its tom- mitiel quarterly" evita nd of ‘375 per =~ to ig the. incorporation of April 27, 
@ divid $2.75 move on its capital | mon stock pegalre December 13, 1 stock- on the 542% Series Cumulative erred S ey payable Jamiary 10, 1 10, 1945, to stockholders 
holders "ot ree ita? ex: ers ee at the of business De- , pa pong Sot nt pag he Yeoh bm re pm Eye rs Me December 20, 
holders "of ‘record at "at Decem- | cember 6, 1944 gut of net profits for the stockholdess of record at Use slime of business | 1944. B.D. OLDENBURG, Treasurer: 
ps ISELIN, Secretérv. " © QDONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. "G. F. SUNTHER, etary Tulsa, Oklahoma; December 1, i944. ‘ 
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The ‘might have” bin 


T might have been filled—if its owner 
had ordered his coal earlier in the 
year. But he put it off. 


It might have been less empty at this 
very moment—if its owner hadn’t waited 
till he got down to the last shovelful 
before reordering from his coal dealer. 


The need for reordering coal early this 
winter and conserving it is not» because 
less coal is being mined. 


Millions more tons of coal are being 
mined this year than last — with less 
manpower. Quite a tribute to mine 


owners and miners alike! And there are 
ample rail facilities for transporting the 
coal to your city. 


But, certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And in 
addition, your local coal dealer is faced 
with a shortage of manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him. 


Order coal before you get down to 
the last shovelful. And conserve coal by 
properly tending your furnace, closing 
off unused rooms and taking other sim- 
ple measures. For further suggestions on 
conserving coal see your dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines along 
its routes, so we're in a position to under- 
stand the problem, and to know how 
essential coal is these days. 





Sf 


Chesapeake . Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY | 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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Telet Firm Trading Markets | 

NY 1-971 mp hes : REMEMBER ... th WAR 
° Abitibi Power & Paper | LOAN 

indlisiniies 5s. 1953 WET ve retail sales department of our own, 

i ‘ but confining our business entirely to 

2-0050 Unstamped Stamped c.O.D. actual trading markets. BONDS 
¥ 


CARL MARES & CO. INC. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


50 Broad Street New York 4, N.Y. 
AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 























“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


Profit-taking and tight-money conditions resulted in some ease 
throughout the entire list during the early part of last week... 
However, following the payment of a large volume of subscriptions 
to the Sixth War Loan, last Friday, by individuals, banks and corpo- 
rations, the market rallied and ended the week about unchanged... . 
The transfer of these bonds from demand deposits with required 
reserves to the reserve-free war loan accounts relieved the tightness 
in the money market, and it is estimated that the banks throughout 
the country have gained more than $700,000,000 in reserve. . . . This 
will no doubt be followed by substantial purchases of bills from 


Federal. ..: 


.BROAD DEMAND 

The demand that has come into the market since Dec. 1 has been 
broad, and the intermediate and long-term partially exempts have 
been well taken, with the 2%% due 1955/60 still the most favored 
issue. ... In the taxable group the 2% due 9-15-51/53 and the 2% 





due 6-15-52/54 are still considered attractive, and institutions are 
reported to be large buyers of these bonds. .. . 

The called 4s are again being recommended for institutions 
that want to acquire a position in the 2% due 12-15-52/54, and 
it is indicated that advantage is being taken of this opportunity 
by many of the banks. .. . 

Last week the New York City member banks were heavy buyers | 
of Government bonds as well as substantial purchasers of notes and 
certificates and again sellers of bills. ... The purchase of bonds 


by these institutions has been sizable since the War Loan Drive | 
opened with $247,000,000 of these securities having been acquired | 


between Nov. 15 and Nov. 29. ... 

This shows the similarity in trend of Government security 
purchases between the large city banks and the rest of the coun- 
try, which is toward longer maturities, in crder to increase 
income... . 





These purchases of Government bonds by the member banks, 
since the start of the present drive, has been mainly from individuals 
and corporations since the latest available statement of the Federal 
Reserve banks shows that their holdings of this type of security has 
not changed since the Sixth War Loan opened... . The fact that the 
member banks of the system have been buyers of the outstanding is- 
sues, since the drive started, indicates that these institutions are again 
giving important indirect support to the War Loan. . 


TREND OF BANK DEPOSITS 
Bank deposits and their importance to the government bond 

market, has resulted in several studies being made for the purpose 

indicating the future trend. .. . One of these surveys reports the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) During the war period, a slow gradual increase. 

(2) With the ending of the war, a faster increase due to: 

(a) The return flow of currency from circulation. 

(b) Larger bank buying of government issues, to supply 
funds to be used to pay off War Savings bonds that will 
be turned in for redemption. 

(c) Banks taking over the short term security holdings of 
business corporations, who will need funds to meet post- 
war demands. 

(d) Some increase in loans which will result in increased 
deposits. 

A decrease in deposits to take place only after the budget is 

balanced and the government starts to retire debt. This is 

not expected in the immediate future. 

With reference to time and savings deposits, it was pointed 
eut that these deposits decline principally during a period of 
depression and then only slowly. ... With good business indi- 
eated after the war the conclusion was reached that these de- 
posits will remain high for some time due to: 

(1) The large amount of cash that individuals have in their own 
possession, as shown by currency in circulation, which will 
be spent, before savings deposits are drawn down. 

(2) Unemployment aid during the reconversion period, means 
less need for use of savings deposits. : 


(3) 
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Unlisted 
Eastern States Pld. |i! pang. Utility, Industrial 
Pressurelube, Inc. Yt Real Estate 
: ii Lumber & Timber 
ill. Power Div. Arrears Stocks & Bonds 
Bought—-Sold—Quoted 
TW. 'T. BONN & CO. | REMER, MITCHELL & REITZE 
120 Broadway New York 5 208 So. La Salle, Chicago 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 Telephone RANdolph 3736 
Bell Tetetype NY 1-833 Bell Teletype—CG 989 | 























WE are not competitors of, but collaborators 
with, all retail distributing dealers, in 


OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 
(Actual Trading Markets, Always) 


| 

| 
Kobbé, Gearhart & Company | 
Members New Tork baat ended Association | 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE BELL TELETYPE 
REcror 2-3600 NEW YORK -1-576 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


(3) Individuals will tend to redeem War Savings bonds instead 
of taking out savings deposits. 

(4) Use-of time payments tor purchase of durable consumers 
goods, rather than a drawing out of savings deposits. 


RESERVE RATIO CHANGE INDICATED 


The Federal Reserve system’s ratio of cash holdings to deposits 
and circulation declined to 49.4%, a new low on the movement and 
the lowest since March 8, 1933. . . . The rapid increase in currency 
in circulation has raised the prospect that legislative authority may 
be sought early next year to change. the ratio. . . . Currency out- 
standing reached a peak of $24,997,000,000 last week and further in- 
creases are expected for. the balance of the year since the holiday 
season always results in a large demand for cash... . 

There had been some expectation that results of the Sixth 
War Loan Drive, now under way would influence calculations on 
the need for a ratio change and although this factor appears now 
less important than previously, the drive none the less is being 
watched as part of the over-all situation. .. . 
Some expectation had apparently arisen that the drive might 
influence the currency trend, in view of the fact.that currency out- 
flow during all previous drives has generally dropped. . . . Payment 
of securities and transfer of funds to War Loan accounts on which 
no reserves are required means the banks will have free reserves and 
will bring bills back from Federal. . . . The repurchase of bills, will 
result in a decline in deposits of member banks, and.the ratio of gold 
to deposits and circulation will rise, at least temporarily. . ....By and 
large, however, the ratio trend will be determined by the flow of 
currency in circulation. 


Seaboard Of interest 

Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
have prepared an_ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 





Attractive Situation 

Mortgage bonds of Chicagc 
North Shore & Milwaukee offer 
interesting possibilities, according 
to a report prepared by Reynolds 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 
report may be obtained from 
Reynolds & Co. upon request. 


Beosten Albany Attractive 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall St., New 
York City, have an interesting cir- 
cular and map covering Boston & 
Albany RR. Copies may be had 
from Adams & Peck upon request. 





Magnavox Looks Good 


Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., mem- 
bers of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, have a brochure and de- 
scriptive literature on the Magna- 
vox Co. common. Copies may be 
had upon request from Fred W. 
Fairman & Co. 











M. S. WIEN & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
Teletype N. Y¥. 1-1397 




















| A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry 
With a Bright Future 


| Giant P ortland Cement 








iid 


An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


| Riverside Cement “A” 
| $1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Circulars sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69. 


| 
| 
} 
| 














Northwest Cities Gas 
Stocks & Bonds 


Lincoln Powef Co. 
Bonds 


Distribution Term. Whse. 
Stocks & Bonds 
Central Warehouse Corp. 


Common 


Continental States Tel. 
ds a 


Henry De Meester & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
1l Broadway, New York 4 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1044 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-1721 
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WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
6% Preferred 


WESTERN INSURANCE 


SECURITIES CO. 
Class A 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 











Corning Glass Works 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
Interstate Natural Gas Company 
Case Pomeroy & Company, Inc. 
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The Financial Situation 


The unrealistic notion that World War II is an “‘ideol- 
ogical war” and related ideas appear to be on the way to 
having some natural, perhaps inevitable, but nonetheless 
unfortunate results. We have from the first, and our allies 
have from the first, insisted that “every vestige” of Fascism, 
Nazism and the equivalent in Japan must be obliterated 
before we should be willing to make peace. By this it was 
apparently meant (by us in the United States at any rate) 
not only that all those who have any active part in existing 
regimes in those countries must be bereft of power, but that 
a wholly different type of government be installed, or at least 
a type of government. which we in our ignorance—we had 
almost said arrogance—deem radically different from the 
totalitarian regimes-throughout the world outside of Russia. 


Imposing Our Own Ideas 


With most Americans who probably have not given the} 


matter a great deal of thought, the uprooting of totalitarian 
regimes in enemy countries almost certainly also implied 
destruction of faith or belief in such regimes, and the adop- 
tion by the peoples involved of political doctrines of a sort 
more closely akin to those professed in this country. Indeed 
this idea appears to have pervaded the minds of many of 
our political leaders, and with regret be it said, some of our 
educational and other leaders who certainly should have 
known much better. Thus, much has been said about the 


“education” or.‘‘re-education” of the peoples of Germany, | 


for example, when they were not longer able to resist” 
Much of this “education” doubtless would be directed at 





matters that have to do with the rest of the world, but 
much of it also would bear directly upon that which con- 
cerns the internal governmental forms and practices, and 
(Continued on page 2524) 


Post-War Employment 


Roger W. Babson Recommends Merchandise Field 


BABSON PARK, MASS., Dec. 1—-Men who had good jobs before 
they entered the service should take these jobs back, even if they 
do not want to stay in them forever. Men who did not have jobs 
before should go to school and become expert in something. The 
best investment anyone can make is in a practical education, whether 








Post-War Tasks and Problems of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, M. P.* 
Director, Westminster Bank, London 


Because of Economic Difficulties Facing Both U. S. and Great Britain, Prominent Brit- 
ish Statesman Recommends a Greater Understanding of Each Other’s Post-War Prob- 
Asserts Great Britain Will Not Resort to State Social- 


lems to Assure World Peace. 


ism and Doubts That Its Exports 


Can Be Increased by 50° or That U. S. Will Utilize 


Its Full Productive Capacity. Says New Deal Methods Were Not Successful, and Urges 

Concerted-Action With Great Britain as Essential to Post-War Readjustments. Rec- 

ommends a U. S. Official Survey of Britain’s Position as Aid in Solving Problems. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope that.I shall live@— 


up to the high character that your Chairman today has given me. 


To 





some extent® 


he has taken 
the words out 
of my mouth, 
or perhaps 
rather given 
me a text on 
which to 
speak. You are 
all very busy 
people, and I 
have given 
' myself a huge 


therefore 
Without any 
«preliminary 

flourishes I 

propose to get 

right down to 
i As your 
rman has 
said, | am to talk on the post-war 
tasks of this country and yours— 
and may I, Mr. Chairman, say 
“yours” when I am talking to you, 
because, although I know a great 
many of you represent British 
business, I like to feel that I am 
talking to an American audience 
today and that I can call them 
“you.” 


GENERAL CONTENTS 


Sir George Schuster Dis 





subject, and 


. Roger W. Babson 


about 800,000 per year. 


it is a business or a mechanical or a professional education. I 
especially rec-®— 


ommend 
training 
which will 
make men ex- 
perts in dis- 
tribution. 
This includes 
s torekeeping, 
outside — sell- 
ing, advertis- 
ing, market 
research, etc. 

(1) 500,000 
small stores 
have been 
closed by men 
who have en- 
tered theserv- 
ice. During this 
time there has 
i been no in- 
crease in the number of chain 
stores. Hence, the post-war com- 
petition will be less. 

(2) The population of the 
United States is increasing at 
This 
means that there will be several 
million more retail customers in 
the post-war days than there were 
before the war. 

(3) It will be easy enough after 
the war to manufacture goods, 


but in order to keep the factories 
going the goods must be sold. The 
entire post-war employment sit- 











uation depends upon the ef- 
ficiency of post-war retailing. 

(4) There is much to learn in 
connection with distribution. 
While the efficiency of manufac- 
turing has greatly increased and 
the cost per unit has decreased, 
the cost of retailing has gone up. 
This difficulty can, and must, be 
solved. 

(5) The present system of dis- 
tribution holds the key to “free 
enterprise,’ as this depends 
largely upon full employment and 
a low cost of living. Those who 
are interested in continuing free 
enterprise and in avoiding com- 
munism should give more thought 
to efficient merchandizing. 

(6) People will have more 
money to spend in the post-war 
period. There will be.a surplus in 
the hands of consumers of about 
$100,000,000,000 in addition to 
their current earnings. 

(7) More than 4,500,000) mar- 
riages have taken place since 
Pearl Harbor, and this figure will 
probably be over 6,000,000 when 
the boys return. -This means that 
there must be a great demand 
for housing. Every new home 
gives .a boost to over 30 indus- 
tries, including furniture and 
home appliances of all kinds. 

(8) Things have been wearing 

(Continued on page 2529) 
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0 | treaty making 
9|machinery 





British-American Understanding 
: Needed 

Our tasks and yours: it seems to | 
me that our first task is very much | 
what your Chairman has said, to | 
understand each other and to find 
a basis for pulling together. Other- 
wise I myself can see no hope of 
world peace or the. survival of 
free democratic societies, and I 
do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am not suggesting anything like 
an Anglo-American domination of 
the world. We have got to work 
with Russia; but if our two na- 
tions pull different ways, then 
personally I see no hope for any- 
thing at all. If we are to achieve 
this I myself see two main needs. 
First, we need no sloppy senti- 
mentality but hard-headed under- 
standing of each other’s resources 
and problems, of why in our own 
interests we have got to work to- 
gether and how we can do it to 
the best mutual advantage. I want 
to emphasize very strongly the 
view that official hush-hush pol- 
icy and tactful silences will get 








has got what he considers to be a 
grievance or a good case let us 
have it flat on the table. We can 
afford to treat each other like 
that. We, both our nations, speak 
the same language in more senses 
than one; we are both decent peo- 
ples; we both want fair play: and 
I myself feel that the knowledge 
of working together in this war 
has meant that we have got, or at 
any rate we should have got, be- 
yond the stage of trying to out- 
smart.each other in any way. 


Intertwined Destinies | 
Now, the second great need that 


picture as a whole, the picture of 
the way in which our affairs are 








mixed up together, see it as a 
whole and not just look at one 
corner at a time. I want very 
briefly to sketch what seem to me 
to be the main features in the pic- 
ture. As I see it, there are three 


*An address made by Sir George 
Schuster at the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon, Lon- 
don, England, Oct. 19, 1944. 








us nowhere, but if either of us 


(Continued on page 2528) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE 


BARGERON 


The pigeonholing by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Anglo-American oil pact is being cited by the professional 
internationalists as evidence of the impossibility of international 
cooperation on the part of this country unless we revise our treaty 


making set-up. It seems a bloody 


shame, these professionals chant, 


that we are going to throw away the greatest opportunity for. world 


cooperation 
that ever fell 
in an innocent 
people’s lap. 
And the rea- 
son we are go- 
ing to do this 
is because we 
are so reac- 
tionary, or so 
in the grip of 
reactionary 
Senators, that 





change a 


that has work- 
ed for more 
than 150 years. 
What we 
should do, they 
say, is to make Senate ratification 
of treaties possible by a majority 
vote instead of two-thirds vote, 
now necessary, or Sy a majority 
vote of both Houses. The House is 
terribly anxious to get in on the 
treaty making power, and several 
of its members, though not the 


Ln 
Carlisle Bargeron 








tage of the war hysteria, to press 
this. The House was purposely 
kept out of treaty making by the 
iramers of the Constitution be- 
cause. they serve only two years 
and thus are responsive to every 
public whim that comes along; 
indoubtedly just such agitation as 
‘s now taking place is what the 
framers sought to guard against. 


nother plan of modernization 


tis that treaties not be called 


treaties but simply agreements 
between governments upon which 
the legislative body would not be 
permitted to act at all. 


If there was ever any doubt as 
to the need for some such revis- 
ing of policy, the professional in- 
ternationalists are now saying, it 
is removed by the predicament of 
the oil pact. We doubt, however, 
that a single one of these gentle- 
men has read the pact. All they 
know, or at least the way they 
look at it, it expresses a deter- 
mination on the part of nations to 
get together, to understand one 
another, and to make impossible a 





more solid ones, are taking advan- 


(Continued on page 2529) 
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How Can We Get It? 


“The development of 
horsepower to freedom. 


being of the working man. ; 
industrial society is to find out what a man is good 


our industry has given 
It has raised the well- 
The basic idea of our 


for and to give him a chance. 


Make use of people! 


States. 
meaning to freedom. 


“But no one must ever forget 
that it has been savings and in- 
vestment which made industry 
possible and freedom full of new 
meaning. If in this post-war era 
the people are in truth to have a 
new birth of freedom, then sav- 
ings and investment again be- 


come essential. 


“Nowhere is there any auto- 


The fore- 
most resource of the United 
States is the people of the United 
This thought gives new 





matic assurance that a supply of 


venture capital will be forthcom- 


Emil Schram 


ing to equip our nation for vigor- 


ous life. 
blood from the heart. 
but it may not appear. 


It does not flow like air to the lungs, or 
The organism requires it, 


“But when the people understand that the road to 
independent ownership is the road to freedom, 
that there is no middle ground between venture and 
freedom on the one hand and loss of freedom on the 
other, we may believe that they will turn their 
attention, and that of their government, to the 
means for their free national life.”—-Emil Schram. 


More is needed than a turning of attention to our 
problems. We must have a much better under- 
standing of the real nature of our needs—not only 
that we must have what may be termed the “ven- 
ture spirit” in business but how that spirit is to be 


nurtured. 


We shall have to turn 


away from panaceas and 


recreate fundamental conditions favorable to the 


assumption of business risks. 
We wish the rank and file understood these things 
as well as we are sure Mr. Schram does. 





U. S. Tax Gourt Holds Profits Used for 
Plant Expansion Non-Taxable Surplus 


Stating that the U. S. Tax Court has taken the position that 
corporations which in the early stages of the war retained earnings 
for use in wartime expansion should not be penalized by imposition 
ef the tax on undistributed earnings, advices from the Washington 
Bureau of the New York “Journal of Commerce” under date of 
Nov. 16 reported further as follows regarding the decision: 


In a decision handed down to-® 


day, the court took a broad view 
of company policy in accumulat- 
ing funds for the expansion and 
modernization of equipment and 
declared that the tax law is not 
intended to prevent this use of 
earnings “rather than to resort to 
borrowing for that purpose.” 

The case involved General 
Smelting Co., aluminum and zinc 
producer. 

The company had not distri- 
buted any of its earnings and 
profits in 1939 and 1940, but re- 
tained them in its business for the 
purpose of financing its modern- 
ization program and_ increased 
business which followed the out- 
break of the war in Europe. 

Against the position taken by 
the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner that the company had per- 
mitted its earnings and profits to 
accumulate beyond its reasonable 
business needs, the tax court de- 
nied any “unreasonable” accumu- 
a had occurred. The court 
said: 

“It is doubtless true, of course, 
as respondent (the Commissioner ) 
seems to argue, that petitioner 
(‘the company) could have paid 
out all of its earnings and profits 
tor 1939 and 1940 in dividends to 
its stockholders and could have 
borrowed money to finance its 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram.” 

The court pointed out that the 
company had not borrowed any 
money to finance its expansion 
and modernization program, al- 
though some assistance from the 
banks had been used for financing 








inventories of raw materials and 
accounts receivable. 

“But we do not understand,” 
the court said, “that the tax law 
and regulations under it prevent 
a taxpayer corporation from mak- 
ing reasonable accumulations of 
its earnings to finance expansion 
and modernization programs out 
of its own funds rather than re- 
sort to borrowing for that pur- 
pose.” 

The outbreak of the Second 
World War on Sept. 1, 1939, gave 
the company reasonable ground 
for the belief that its business 
would materially increase as it 
did, the court said. Capitalized 
at $300,000, the company’s 1938 
volume was $1,312,125, compared 
with $2,666,341 in 1941. The court 
in particular, noted that as of Dec. 
31, 1939, when the Commissioner 
contends the company subjected 
itself to tax liability for failure to 
distribute its 1939 net income of 
$32,705, the company not only had 
embarked on the expansion plan 
but the Second World War had 
started in Europe. 


The court made the added 
point that in view of these facts, 
the company would be required to 
carry larger inventories of raw 
material at increased prices and 
would be required to carry larger 
amounts receivable on its books. 


The court also dismissed the 
Commissioney’s argument that the 
company did not need all of its 
earned surplus for business uses 
because it had paid out upwards 
of $50,000 as premiums and in 





‘payment of loans and interest 


NYU Courses on War 
Contract Settlement 


A series of short three-day 
courses On war contract settle- 
|'ment planned to prepare contrac- 
| tors for one of their major ad- 
ministrative problems began on 
Nov. 29 at the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in coopera- 
tion with 18 military procurement 
and government agencies, it was 
announced by Dean -G. Rowland 
Collins. 

Open to staff members of prime 
contracting and _ subcontracting 
organizations and others. with a 
legitimate interest in contract re- 
adjustment, the program will be 
given to a limited number of reg- 
istrants on three consecutive days 
and will be repeated weekly as 
long as necessary. The training 
program will cover the rights and 
duties of the contractor and sub- 
contractor; the preparation of 
claims; accounting for costs; the 
settlement of fixed price contracts; 
plant clearance and property dis- 
posal; and interim financing. 

While the primary purpose of 
the program will be to prepare 
war plants for the difficult per- 
iod of reconversion and the tran- 
sition from war to civilian pro- 
duction, Dean Collins pointed out 
that contract readjustment has 
little or nothing to do with the 
end of the war. Dean Collins 
added: 

“For example, 1,879 contracts 
were terminated in the Middle 
Atlantie area from January to 
July of this year. The value of 
contracts settled by termination 
in this area in that six month 
period was $4,362,000,000. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Director 
of Contract Settlement, total ter- 
minations for the entire country 
to date amount to 21 billion dol- 
lars with another 20 billion dol- 


Day. It is of. the utmost impor- 
tance, therefore, that contractors 
realize the magnitude of the prob- 
lem which they face. 
begin to plan their readjustment 
procedures now and become thor- 





problems involved.” 


Real Estate Holdings of 
Life Companies Down 


Real estate holdings of the life 
insurance companies have been 
reduced by sales of $229,000,000 
since the first of the year and at 
the end of the third quarter stood 
at $1,131,000,000, of which another 
$223,000,000 is now under contract 
for sale, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reported on Nov. 30. The 
Institute further stated the aggre- 
gate of holdings is smaller than 
for any year since 1933 and the 
percentage of such holdings to 
total assets is smaller than for any 
year since 1930. Eliminating the 
properties under contract for sale, 
the ratio becomes smaller than for 
any year since 1928. ._Of the total 
holdings, $270,000,000 are farm 
properties and $861,000,000 are 
city properties, including the 
home office buildings owned by 
the companies. The properties un- 
.der contract for sale are $128.000,- 
000 farm, leaving $142,000,000 not 
under. contract, and $95,000,000 
city, leaving $766,000,000 not un- 
der contract for sale, of which 
over one-fourth is home office 
properties. The year to date sales 
of foreclosed properties, taken un- 
der distress conditions during the 
depression, were divided $82,000,- 
000 farm and $147,000,000 city. 











against certain insurance policies, 
assigned to the company. 

While the payments were not 
made for business purposes, they 
were related to the company’s 
business as they served the end 
of the “preservation and conser- 
co of its funds,’ the court 
said. 





lars of contracts to be _ settled: 
within three months after V-E: 


They must, 


oughly familiar with the technical, 


- The State of Trade 


An harmonious note was struck at the eight-day International 


Business Conference at Rye, N. Y.., 


by the world’s business represen- 


tatives from 52 nations who arrived at a general accord on the best 
“approach to good international business and trade relations in the 


post-war. 


The fruits of the conferees’ eight days of study bearing on the 


world economy totaled a 
number of general subjects all 
tied in with the main purposes of 
the conference, “the preservation 
of free enterprise.” ‘The Confer- 
ence was under the sponsorship 
of the National Chamber, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and the American 
Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 

The International Chamber was 
suggested .by the “Free Enter- 
prise” study group as a “suitable 
nucleus” for an international or- 
ganization which would “actively 
undertake measures designed to 
bring about the restoration and 
development and expansion of 
private enterprise.” The study 
group on “Private Enterprise” 
after affirming the effectiveness 
and desirability of such a system 
urged that governments adhere to 
the principles of equality of op- 
portunity; equality under law, re- 
ward for initiative; privilege for 
thrift; a tax structure that encour- 
ages incentive and risk; restric- 
tion of monopoly; abstinence of 
government from _ competition 
with private business; freedom of 
production and sale and the equit- 
able distribution of profits with 
consumers’ and labor’s interest 
safeguarded to the end that more 
and more things may be supplied 
to. more and more people and 
thereby promote the common 
good. It was recognized by the 
group that in some countries state 
control of certain enterprises 
(such as public utilities) was a 
general policy for a long time and 
it felt that this policy could be 
continued without harmful effect 
on their own national economy, 
but that extension of such con- 
trol into new fields was neither 
desirable nor necessary. 

On the subject of “Raw Mate- 
rials and Foodstuffs,’ the section 
was convinced that production, 
processing and distribution of raw 
materials and foodstuffs should be 
the responsibility of private man- 
agement and operation, and that 
the cooperation of government 
with business in the fields of re- 
search, education and the collec- 
tion of statistics and the wide dis- 
semination of their results, would 
provide a foundation on which a 
well coordinated economy could 
be developed through private en- 
terprise. 

With respect to tariffs it was 
recognized that their immediate 
repeal was not politically or oth- 
erwise expedient, but that the aim 
should be to make the elimination 
of trade barriers and of all dis- 
crimination of cardinal point of 
national and international polices. 
In the interest of facilitating the 
free flow of raw materials and 
foodstuffs in international trade, 
the section recommended the re- 
opening of all commodity futures 
markets at the earliest possible 
date. 

Touching upon the subject of 
“Encouragement and Protection 
of Investments” this study group 
strongly recommended that when 
private capital from one country 
is invested in another country 
consideration should be given to 
association and _ co-participation 
with local capital. The group em- 
phasized that participation should 
not be required by law, because 
such restrictive legislation might 
have the effect of turning venture 
capital away. An economically 
sound tax regime was advocated 
along with the recommendation 
that international business con- 
ducted in any country should be 
taxed as is other business in that 
jurisdiction, irrespective of own- 
ership. 


On the important matter of 
“Currency Relations” the ap- 





pointed group expressed the opin- 
ion that the world should keep 





like ® 





gold as a monetary metal and use 
it as a constituent part of the 
posi-war monetary system, and 
added “It is fully recognized that 
a stable exchange relationship be- 
tween the U. S. dollar and the 
pound sterling is an essential con- 
dition of the international mone- 
tary stabilization.” : 

On the subject of “Transporta- 
tion and Communications” the 
creation of additional free port or 
free zone facilities was proposed 
together with the standardization 
of negotiable through bills of lad- 
ing and liberalization and stand- 
ardization of rules and regulations 
governing international transit. 
This section also gave recognition 
to the need for the full and un- 
obstructed development of na- 
tional aviation as an aid to the 
development of transportation 
within the borders of every coun- 
try, and for equal opportunity to 
all interested nations wishing to 
join in the development and ex- 
pansion of international aviation. 

In an effort to promote freer 
trade and remove so far as pos- 
sible the obstacles in its path, the 
“Commercial Policy” group of- 
fered as a solution the concluding 
of a multilateral trade convention 
(regarding tariffs, embargoes, 
etc.); the concluding of treaties of 
commerce for periods of at least 
ten years to enable persons en- 
gaged in international trade to 
make long-term provision for pro- 
duction and marketing; an inter- 
economic organization, which 
would be entrusted with the task 
of supervising and coordinating 
commercial policies from an in- 
ternational angle in accordance 
with the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Charter. 

In setting forth its position on 
the general subject of “Cartels,” 
the Conference suggested a defini- 
tion that cartels might be: “agree- 
ments, either between independ- 
ent private parties or between 
governments, or both, which pro- 
vide in respect to commodities 
and raw materials the subject of 
international trade, for any or all 
of the following: regulation of 
production; orderly marketing: 
coordination of prices; exchange 
of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience, and of patents where 
they are connected with produc- 
tion or marketing schemes.” 

Expressing its position on car- 
tels the Conference group stated 
that it was essential to preserve 
the benefits of such agreements, 
and to avoid their use in a man- 
ner which is contrary to the public 
interest of any nation. The group 
further stated that it was vital to 
economic cooperation between 
nations that they reconcile their 
views and practices in regard to 
these agreements over as wide an 
area as possible and establish 
rules and standards to govern 
such agreements in international 
trade. 

Steel Industry—At present urg- 
ent war needs and a substantial 
backlog have enabled the steel 
industry the past week to con- 
tinue a steel production and steel 
finishing level not far under re- 
cent peaks. All-time highs have 
been passed and pressure for 
overall deliveries has lessened 
somewhat. On several Steel items 
deliveries continue tight, but by 
the end of the first quarter of 
1945 this condition may be easier. 
For the next few months produc- 
tion of heavy shell steel, small 
arms ammunition and Navy build- 
ing requirements will be stressed, 
states “The Iron Age” in its Nov. 
30 issue. 

Notwithstanding the cut in steel 
plate directives and a reduction 
by the Maritime Commission in 
its current orders for plates, it is 
felt in some circles that the Mari- 

(Continued on page 2527) 
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U. S. Not Responsible for Disequilibrium in 
International Payments 


National City Bank Circular Refutes Lord Keynes Asser- 
tion That We Obstinately Took Action to Draw Gold 
From Other Nations. 


The December issue of the Monthly Bank Letter of the National 
City Bank of New York in an article entitled “Facts and Fiction 
Regarding U. S. Balance of Payments” combats the “certain broad 
statements” that have been made abroad, that the United States, 
in imposing high tariffs and in expanding unduly its exports, has not 
fulfilled its obligations as a leading creditor nation and is largely 
responsible for the depressions * 
and difficulties arising out of the 
‘disequilibrium in _ international 





The foregoing ‘are all familiar 
assertions. The shortcomings of 


-balances of payments prior to the 
present war. 

In the discussion of plans for 
international monetary stabiliza- 
tion and of the post-war role of 
the United States in international 
trade and investment, says “the 


the United States in its experience 
as a creditor nation have been 
thoroughly advertised, particular- 
ly where a large body of opinion 
appears to hold this country chief- 
ly to blame for the international 
economic breakdown of the ’30s. 


Sittnagr~aaeo 


This viewpoint was reflected in 





Circular,” certain broad statements 
have been made so often, and fre- | Lord Keynes’s speech on the pro- 
quently with such authority, that | posed International Monetary 
they have come to be widely ac-|Fund in the British House of 
cepted with little or no qualifica- Lords last May when, in extolling 
tion or proof, and almost taken for ithe virtues of the Fund, he ref- 
granted. It is said, for example, | erred to it as ‘“‘a far-reaching for- 
that— ‘mula of protection against a re- 
(1) the United States ‘fell | currence of the main cause of de- 
down on the job” as a creditor na- | flation during the inter-war years, 
tion after World War I and, by re- | namely, the draining of reserves 
fusing to lend or buy abroad in| out of the rest of the world to pay 
adequate amounts, was largely re- a country which was obstinately 
sponsible for bringing on the de-| borrowing and exporting on a 
pression; _scale immensely greater than it 
(2) the United States obliged | was lending and importing?” 
foreign countries to pay in gold,| What are the facts? In setting 
thus draining off foreign gold re- | yp a post-war international mone- 





serves and forcing deflation and 
currency depreciation upon our 
customers; 

(3) our tariff policy was a prin- 


cipal cause of foreign inability to | 


make payments in dollars; and 
(4) the United States, as today 
’“the world’s greatest creditor na- 
tion,” ought not only to lower its 
tariffs with a view to achieving a 
surplus of imports, but at the 
same time embark upon a prodi- 
gious lending program for the 
purpose both of meeting the 
*“needs” of the outside world for 
goods and of maintaining “full 
- employment” at home. 
Continuing, the article states: 


| tary program we need to start 
‘from sound premises. Since it is 
| generally recognized that the bal- 
/ance of payments position of the 
United States is at the heart of 
the problem, the first task would 
seem to be to get a clear picture 
of what that position actually was 
between the close of World War I, 


as a creditor nation, to the out- 
break of World War II in 1939. 
This can be done most readily by 
dividing the 18-year period, 1922- 
39, into two nine-year periods, 
| 1922-30 and 1931-39. The figures 
appear in the accompanying table. 





U. 8S. Balance of International Payments in the Interwar Period 


(In billions of dollars. 


Geods and Service Transactions: 
Net Goods and Service Sold: 


Excess of merchandise. exports____.~~- 


Net Goods and Services Bought 


Net immigrant remittances and charity__...._.....------- 
Net tourist expenditures__....._--_--- 
Net shipping expenditures_..._._.__- 
Other (net) transactions, incl. silver purch..._...-------- 


Total 
Net Geods and Service Transactions 
Financial Transactions: 
Debt Service and Dividends: 


Net interest and dividend receipts (private)__.__._______ 


Net amortization receipts (private) 


War dé@bt payments to U. S.__--.----- 


Total 
Other Financial: 


New long-term loans and direct investment._.._____------- 


Repatriation of foreign securities__- 


Net sales of U. &. securities abroad_________.._____--____ 
Net short-term capital inflow _.....-- 


Total 
Net Financial Transactions -______--~-. 


- Balance of All Above Transactions__-_____- 


Balancing Items: 
*Gold movement 


TROND PEREE nono een as 


Balance 





= 


Source: “The United States in the World Economy.” 


(Economic Series, N95. 23). 


Plus signs indicate net receipts by U. S. and minus net - 
payments by U. 8.) 


—~—9 Year Periods—— 




















1922-30 1931-39 
ls astih hb hic thens addi alpine —~ $+6.5 $+3.9 
—3.1 —1.7 
Paitin ie eaipint, Pe Seatac —2.4 —1. 
Of a TURE Sia ay Vrs ann A — .7 — 7 
— 5 — 9 
Oh aN gly OER APSE AE a AS BRE: $—6.7 $—4.9 
ee oe —. —1.0 
ee ee $+3.0 

GE A at EGG A +1.9 +1.4 ; 
"Rs Ek ca we Tee hc +1.7 + A 
St echt ta Ach ejinceh ees oiaoamel $+8.7 $+4.5 
—9.8 — 8 
ssclebuhibnldgat sigh ih es dicta + .6 + °.5 
+1.9 +1.5 
SN SAME Cpaioebia itp € 5 Ae + .2 +2.4 
aiiaticadiahis GoNk ecah in, hice ab a ‘$—7.1 $+3.6 
Sateen pe Ma a te +1.6 +8.1 
Do Py hot an eR 5 Bien +1.4 +7.1 
Fo EPS a Pa aN. e — 7 —9.7 
agin leds Meaapiactneben ok pao — .7 +2.6 
Fad ae AG le. Pee TD $—1.4 $—7.1 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


*Gold imports designated with minus signs as representing expenditure of U. S. 


dollars. 
movement. 


¢Difference between calculated net balance of all transactions and gold 
During the '20s the minus residual reflected underestimation of payments 


from the U. S., including unreported trade credits and speculative purchases of. foreign 


currencies. 


During the '30s the plus residual reflected underestimation of payments 


to the U. S., including unreported inflow of refugee capital. 


Analysis of the Facts 


The first thing to be noted in 
the table is that on goods and 
service account the United States 
was not—as so often charged— 
persistently collecting more 
abroad than it was willing to ex- 
pend abroad. While it is true that 
on merchandise account alone we 
were selling more than we were 
‘ buying, we were at the same time 
making substantial net expendi- 
tures abroad for such purposes as 
immigrant remittances and char- 
ity, travel, shipping services, etc. 


As a result, our total outlays for 
such items abroad actually ex- 
ceeded our receipts abroad for 





each nine-year period. On current 
account for goods and services we 
were debtor, not creditor. 


As the 1943 Annual Report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York pointed out in an illuminat- 
ing article on “Post-War Interna- 
tional Monetary Cooperation,” the 
residue of truth in foreign beliefs 
about our international transac- 
tions in goods and services is that 
our purchases did not exceed our 
sales by a sufficent margin to off- 
set the outside world’s need for 


dollars for private interest and 
dividend payments and war debt 


transfers. . During the ’20s_ these. 





requirements were more than cov- 


when the United States emerged 


) ered by a heavy outflow of capital 


\from this country in the form of 
| long-term loans and direct invest- 
ments. The net imports of $700 
million of gold were amply ac- 
counted for by a voluntary in- 
flow of foreign capital for repa- 
triation of foreign securities, in- 
vestments in our stock market, 
and building up of short-term 
balances here. 

During the 30s, when our long- 
term capital exports were dras- 
tically reduced, the dollars for 
foreign debt service and dividend 
requirements were indeed sup- 
plied in part through gold ship- 
ments. Yet, as the table shows, 
the total of such requirements 
not covered by our debit balance 
on current goods and_ service 
transactions and on _ long-term 
capital account was considerably 
less than a third of the $9.7 bil- 
lion’ of gold imports during the 
period. The rest of the gold came 
as a capital movement, due very 
largely to economic and political 
uncertainties abroad. 

In short, criticism of the United 
States as a creditor nation would 
seem warranted not for ‘“obsti- 
nate” failure to provide enough 
dollars, but rather for first pro- 
viding too many dollars and for 
wrong purposes, and then sud- 
denly cutting down the flow. The 
trouble was we went to extremes. 
At the same time, the responsibil- 
ity of foreign countries for accen- 
tuating the scarcity of dollars 
through capital transfers to this 
country should also be empha- 
sized. 

In any review of the balance of 
payments experience between the 
two wars, the disturbing elements 
that stand out overwhelmingly 
have been the sudden movements 
of capital—both American and 
foreign—and the instability of our 
internal economy, with conse- 
quent wide fluctuations in our im- 
ports and other expenditures 
abroad. In the face of these 
sweeping movements the influ- 
ence of American,tariff rates upon 
our overall balance of payments 
and upon the supply of dollar ex- 
change seems clearly subordinate. 

Of.course, the objective is not 





tween incoming and outgoing pay- 
ments, but to do.so at the highest 
level consistent with a steady and 
orderly flow of reciprocal goods 
and‘services. During the ’20s the 
whole level was dangerously in- 


. | flated- by excessive expansion of 


credit, while during the ’30s the 
balance was achieved partly at 
the ‘sacrifice of payments on war 
debts and an important share of 
interest and dividends due us on 
private investments. 


' Are We a Creditor Nation? 


‘Another assertion; frequently 
made and apparently accepted 
accepted with little question, is 
that about the United States be- 
ing “the world’s greatest credit- 
or nation.” On the assumption of 
this being the case, certain con- 
clusions — mentioned above — are 
being drawn as to our “responsi- 
bilities” in regard to post-war 
foreign credits, tariff policy, and 
the encouragement of imports. 
Only within the past few days a 
Washington despatch to the New 
York “Times” has quoted a re- 
port by the Committee on Inter- 
national Economy Policy of. the 
National Planning Association as 
declaring that “a complete rever- 
sal of the American attitude on 
imports will be necessary if this 
country is to make the most of 
the post-war trade opportunities 
and fulfill its obligations as to the 
world’s principal creditor nation.” 
Continuing, the despatch says: 


Pointing out that despite the 
fact that in the last 30 years this 
country has changed from a debt- 
or to a leading creditor nation the 
committee said “we cling basically 
to the foreign trade and invest- 
ment policies of our non industrial 
and debtor period.” 

It is true that the United States 
was. a great. creditor nation. 
Whether it is a creditor nation 
teday is another question. The‘ 





war debts of course have long 
‘ceased to be paying assets. As for 


. : \ | 
private investments, the following | ments here dropped from $9.5 bil- 
table, adapted from a Department | jion in 1933—which probably was 
of Commerce report, shows that | 


the excess of such U. S. invest- | around the peak—to $1.8 billion 
ments abroad over foreign invest- | in 1939. 
International Investment Position of the United States, 


(In billions of dollars) 


Exclusive of War Debts 


U. S. Investments Abroad: 














merely to achieve a balance be- 











Long-term investments— 1919 1930 1933 1939 
pe ee PR ees Sa Lapa a aN ne RE $8.0 $7.8 $7.0 
gg pe NEL Eid RAE Snes aS a Rare ss 2.6 7.2 6.0 3.8 

ees TOMLIN. ooo cue $6.5 $15.2 $13.8 $10.8 

Short-term investments. ...............-___-__ ; 2.0 1.1 6 

Total investment abroad.______._.._-_-__ $7.0 $17.2 $14.9 $11.4 
Foreign Investments in U. S.: : 

Long-term investments— 

SI aie oad a i cs hd ns ak ate ap cates ocean ole $.9 $1.4 $1.8 $2.0 

og, REN ERR PSE HONE Pr hen ME Stu rob jae SRI fs Be este 1.6 4.3 3.1 4.3 

Wee Senet So . $2.5 $5.7 $4.9 $6.3 

Short-term. investments —.........._....-._.. 8 2.7 5 3.3 

Total foreign investments___..._________ $3.3 $8.4 $5.4 $9.6 

Net creditor position of U. S._......_--.-.-_---.. 3.7 8.8 9.5 1.8 
* 

Source: “The United States in the World Economy,” U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 


(Economic Series No. 23). 


The decline in our net creditor 
position shown in the table was 
due principally to (1) a decrease 
in our portfolio investments 
brought about by redemptions and 
repatriation of securities from 
American markets, frequently 
purchased at substantial discounts 
from par, and (2) a building up of 
foreign investments in this coun- 
try, chiefly in American stocks, 
bonds, short-term investments and 
bank: balances. Considering the 
fact that the $3.8 billion of U. S. 
foreign portfolio investments re- 
maining in 1939 were counted at 
par values well above market 
values, and included securities in 
default, even the $1.8 billion net 
creditor position shown for that 
year appears high. The question 
may well be raised as to whether 
in terms of actual values it had 
not been entirely wiped out. 


To what extent the war has af- 
fected our creditor-debtor posi- 
tion cannot yet be determined. 
But with the destruction that has 
been wrought in many areas, and 
with the further accumulation of 
foreign funds in this country, due 
both to the influx of flight capi- 
tal and to heavy U. S. purchases 
of foreign materials, the proba- 
bility of our being a creditor na- 
tion in the sense of having “good” 
investments abroad in excess of 
foreign investments here becomes 
still more dubious. In fact, the in- 
dications suggest the reverse, un- 
less war debts and lend-lease be 
considered collectible assets. 


Moreover, whereas our own in- 
vestments abroad are mostly long- 
term, a large share of the foreign 
investments in this country con- 
sists of highly liquid securities and 
demand obligations which could 
be withdrawn on short notice. Ac- 
cording to the latest Treasury fig- 
ures the total of such short-term 
investments and bank balances 
alone amounted to $5.4 billion in 
July of this year, against $3.3 bil- 
lion in 1939. 

While in 1939 the total U. S. 
receipts from investments abroad 
were still in excess of our total 
payments on foreign investments 
here by a substantial margin, this 
was due in great measure to the 
large share of foreign money in 
this country held in the form of 
short-term investments and bank 
balances yielding little or no re- 
turn—a condition accentuated to-- 
day. 


The Kind of Program Needed 


The foregoing is not to suggest 
that the United States will not 
and should not be prepared to co- 
operate in the post-war period in 
the providing of credit and capi- 
tal for foreign reconstruction and 
development, and in the encour- 
agement of multilateral trade 
through mutual efforts toward 
breaking down excessive trade 
barriers. The United States, with 
its great productive capacity, will 
be wanting foreign markets and in 
the development and financing of 
its foreign trade will continue to 
be a great capital exporting coun- 
try. As such, our interests will 
call for international monetary 
collaboration, and for recognition 


inj our trade policies of the need 
for a two-way flow of goods and 
services if trade is to prosper and 


the sums loaned abroad are to be 
repaid. 

In s¢tting our sights for the 
future, however, we need to be 
realistic and not be misled by slo- 
gans. We need first to get the 
facts straight as to our past and 
present position, and to apply the 
lessons to the future. A danger is 
that we shall again pour out 
money in loans abroad without 
adequate consideration of how we 
are going to get it back; and that 
when we find we have poured out 
too much we shall suddenly stop 
and repeat the experience of the 
30s. What is wanted is a flow 
of investment in such amounts 
and to such productive uses that 
a steady stream of debt service 
and dividends can be maintained. 
The continuity and character of 
investments and trade are more 
important than the absolute 
amount at any time. 

With respect to the balance of 
trade, it is clear that if we want 
to stimulate exports we must also 
stimulate and permit imports. The 
latter means primarily the main- 
tenance of a high volume of busi- 
ness activity and consuming pow- 
er in this country, and second- 
arily, a reconsideration of the 
tariff. If we can have the first, 
together with a tariff policy based 
upon the principle of holding 
down rate increases, and seeking 
opportunities for such downward 
adjustments as may be found pos- 
sible and desirable from time to 
time in exchange for similar con- 
cessions by other countries, the 
results should be an enlargement 
of two-way trade to the mutual 
benefit of ourselves and the rest 
of the world. 


St. Louis Reserve Bank 
Elects 2 New Directors 


In the election of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, which ended on Nov. 21, 
Tom K. Smith, President of Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Iouis, 
was elected by member banks in 
Group 1 as a Class A director, and 
Louis Ruthenburg, President and 
General Manager of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., was elected by 
member banks in Group 3 as a 
Class B director, according to an- 
nouncement of. Wm. T. Nardin, 
Chairman of the Board. The Re- 
serve Bank announcement says: 

“Each was chosen for a term 
of three years beginning Jan. 1, 
1945. The newly elected direc- 
tor’s succeed Sidney Maestre, 
Class A director, and John R. 
Stanley, Class B director, who 
have served a number of years 
and were not candidates for re- 
election. 

_ “The Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank consists of 


nine members; divided into classes 
of three each. Directors of Classes 
A and B are elected by the mem- 
ber banks, while the Class C di- 
rectors are appointed by the Board 
of Governors in Washington. The 
Class A directors represent bank- 
ing, and the Class B directors, 
commerce, agriculture or some 








other industrial pursuit.” 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


the political and social philos- 
ophy of the conquered peo- 
ples. 

Not so much has been heard 
of late of this re-education 
business, although it is by no 
means clear that it has been 
put aside either here or in 
Britain where it certainly 
flourished at one time. Buta 
number of other programs or 


proposals have come. forward 


which must give the thought- 
ful observer pause, and devel- 
opments within some, or vir- 
tually all, the liberated coun- 
tries have been of a sort to 
stimulate more realistic 
thought about our attitude to- 
ward purely domestic affairs 
of friends and foes alike in 
- the years to follow this war. 
Our efforts on several recent 
occasions to burden interna- 
tional discussions of post-war 
conditions and policies with 
pleas for some of our “free- 
doms,” and proposals for stip- 
ulations or agreements on 
such matters relating to situa- 
tions internal to other coun- 
tries have caused a definite 
raising of the eye-brows in a 
number of foreign countries 
—and we do not mean only 
Russia, either. 


Other Peoples, Other Ideas 


We have for so long prac- 
ticed what we term ‘democ- 
-racy” in this country, and 
have for so long placed the 
term, if not its actual content, 
in the category of the sacred 
that it is difficult for us to 
‘understand or to realize that 
many peoples—we had almost 
-Said most peoples of the 
world—have not been prac- 
ticing democracy, do not re- 
gard things democratic with 
the same reverence that we 
think we do, do not have: the 
slightest desire to live under 
democratic regimes, and al- 
most certainly could not for 
one reason or another make a 
“success of any attempt to es- 
tablish and maintain a demo- 
cratic government among 
-themselves. Yet such are the 
facts of the case. And we 
might add in passing that 
the same forces which have 
made a mockery of democ- 
racy in some European coun- 
tries — and which have ac- 
tually destroyed it in some— 
have certainly not been con- 
spicuously absent from this 
country in recent years. 
If considerations such as 
these did not deter us from 
_ this eternal effort to dictate 
the form of government, if 
not the political philosophy 
of other countries, it would 
appear that certain other 
causes would. One of these is 
‘the simple fact that our most 
powerful ally has nosympathy 
or interest in “democracy” 
as we understand the term, 
and as a matter of cold fact is 
as much inclined to promote 
statism in liberated countries 
as we are to support demc- 
‘cratic thinking. We hailed the 


end of the Internationale: 





with hope if not complete 
confidence that it meant an 
end to or at least a great re- 


duction in the active inter- 
ference by Russia in the do- 
mestic affairs of other coun- 
tries. This interference we re- 
garded .as unworthy, essen- 
tially wrong, and productive 
of international ill-will if not 
actual strife. Yet we proceed 
to promote our own ideas in 
foreign lands. A continuance 
of this policy and practice on 
our part can scarcely encour- 
age Russia to get out of the 
field, or to restrict her activ- 
ity in it. 
Intrigue in Europe 


One of the most persistent 
of .the features running 
thorugh the news ever since 
territories have begun to be 
liberated are developments 
either growing out of this 
situation or closely related to 
it. In them all it is apparent- 
ly quite possible to detect a 
certain element of friction be- 
tween Russia on the one hand 
and Great Britain and the 
United States on the other. 
These situations could de- 
velop into definite rivalries 
for influence if not control of 
the political thinking and the 
political machinery of most if 
not all the countries of Con- 
tinental Europe. Such a situa- 
tion certainly does not tend to 
promote peace, good-will, and 
a settling down in the post-| 
war years to the work that) 
must be done if the peoples 
of the world, and particularly 
the peoples of Europe, are to 
restore their economic posi- | 
tion within a half century. | 


This. general tendency to 
impose upon others the things 
which we think we. have 
found salutary does not stop 
with forms of government or 
general precepts of political 
philosophy, of course. Repre- 
sentatives of the press have 
of late, so we must think, not 
been guided too well in their 
demands for assurance of 
“free access to the news.” It 
is not always easy to be cer- 
tain precisely what is meant 
by this term: Of course, the 
press never has completely 
free access to all develop- 
ments either governmental or 
other in any country. The de- 
gree in which it does in fact 
obtain access to such things 
depends in no small measure 
upon its own initiative and 
resourcefulness. In such coun- 
tries as Great Britain and the 
United States legislative de- 
bates so far as they occur 
upon the floor of our legisla- 
tive halls are open to the 
public, but much of the busi- 
ness of legislating, indeed it 
would not be amiss to say 
that most of it, goes on out of 
sight of the press—save as the 
press through its own initia- 
tive quite informally and un- 
officially and often indirectly 
obtains its information: Much 
of the other business of ‘the | 
Government even in this 








Dr. Mees to Be Guest 
Of Chemica! Sociely 


The Rochester Section of the 
American Chemical Society will 
celebrate its 500th meeting on 
Dec. 4 at the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. Dr. C. E. K. Mees, 
Vice-President and Director of 
research of the Eastman. Kodak 
Company, will deliver an address 
on “The- Growth of Chemical 
Ideas.” Mr. Herbert Eisenhart, 
President of Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., will be toastmaster and 
Victor J. Chambers, Professor 
Emeritus of Chemistry at the 
University of Rochester, will in- 
troduce such of the charter mem- 
bers of the Section and its pre- 
decessor, The Chemist’s Club of 
Rochester, as are able to attend. 
Howard S. Gardner, Chairman of 
the Section, will also speak. A 
dinner at the Chamber will pre- 
cede the meeting. The commit- 
tee of arrangements consists of 
Howard S. Gardner, E. R. Taylor, 
C. J. Staud, Ethel L. French, Har- 
old Coles, Norris D. Embree, and 
Thomas F. Murray, Chairman. 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Dec. 4 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 9lday Treasury bills 
to be dated Dec. 7 and to mature 
March 8, 1945, which were offered 
on Dec. 1, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Dec. 4. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,974,792,000. 
Total accepted, $1,204,896,000 (in- 
cludes $67,110,000 entered. on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximate 
0.375% per annum. ‘ 

Range of accepted competitve 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent :rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(55% of the amount bid for at 
‘the low price was acceepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Dec. 7 in 
the amount of $1,206,893,000. 








country and in Great Britain 
reaches the public eye and ear 
through the press against the 
will and wishes of those ac- 
tive init. This is particularly 
true of the international as- 
pects of governmental activ- 
ity. What we do have in large 
measure in ordinary times— 
although not quite so com- 
pletely as is sometimes sup- 
posed—is freedom from cen- 
sorship and lack of effective 
control over the press to stop 
it from printing what it does 
obtain. 

It might be an excellent 
thing if all the world were to 
match us in our official rela- 
tion to the press, but we may 
as well understand that such 
a doctrine would sound 
strange to some ears in Eu- 
rope—nowhere more so than 
in Russia—and that in insist- 
ing upon it we may find our- 
selves following more or less 
in the footsteps of Don 
Quixote. 


One way in which we might 
promote peace in the post-war 
world is, we suspect, to mind 
our oWn business'‘more care- 


fully than we now appear: in- 
slined to do. 





Wilmington, Del, Banks: 
Form Gredit Group | 


With the organization of a $7,- 
500,000 bank credit group, the 
member banks of the Wilmington 
Clearing House Association on 
Dec. 4 gave definite assurance to 
small business in Delaware that it 
will receive adequate bank credit 
in the post-war period. Announce- 
ment of the group, known as the 
Bank Credit Group of Delaware, 
was made by. J. Gordon McMillan, 
President of the Delaware Bank- 
ers .Association. .Mr. McMillan is 
also President of the Claymont 
Trust Co., Claymont; Del. “This 
action by the Wilmington banks,” 
said Mr. McMillan, “is in line with 
the program of the Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commis- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association to create. effective 
machinery for providing adequate 
bank credit to small business far 
in advance of the time when the 
credit is actually needed for post- 
war activities. Organization of the 
Bank Credit Group of Delaware 
is regarded by the National Asso- 
ciation as a major step in the con- 
structive work of the -Commis- 
sion.” 


It is pointed out that the Bank 
Credit Group of Delaware will 
not directly solicit loans nor will 
such activity be undertaken by 
any of its members for the ac- 
count of the group. Applications 
will originate with local banks. 
The originating bank, however, 
except under extraordinary con- 
ditions, must participate in every 
loan adopted by the group. The 
credit operations of the group will 
be carried on by a Committee 
consisting of one representative 
from each member bank. This 
Committee will consider all loan 
application. The original mem- 
bers of the Bank Credit Group of 
Delaware are Central National 
Bank of Wilmington, Delaware 
Trust Co., Equitable Trust Co., 
Farmers Bank of Wilmington, In- 
dustrial Trust Co., Security Trust 
Co. and Wilmington Trust Co. 


According to the announcement, 
the purpose of the group, as ex- 
pressed in the agreement adopted 
by the member banks, is “to im- 
plement, augment and undertake 
the financing (through loans or 
other credit accommodations) of 
small and medium-sized business 
concerns in the State of Delaware 
and surrounding territory during 
the present reconversion period, 
which is expected to continue af- 
ter the cessation. of the present 
hostilities, by participating with 
local originating banks located in 
the State of Delaware and sur- 
rounding territory in financing 
risks so undertaken which may 
be in amounts, for periods or 
upon terms or under conditions 
which may make usual banking 
accommodations available.” 

Stating that “the banks of Del- 
aware and elsewhere throughout 
the country are going to make 
sure that enterprise has adequate 
eredit for every. legitimate use 
and has that credit in the form 
best adapted to each particular 
business,” Mr. McMillan said: 

“Every credit facility and lend- 
ing technique will be employed by 
the Delaware banks in fulfilling 
their pledge to provide adequate 
credit to small business. Credit 
in the form best adapted to each 
particular business will be made 
available. This does not mean 
that the banks are going to made 
bad or reckless loans. Such loans 
are of no benefit to the borrower, 
the bank or the community. Pro- 
viding ample credit for small busi- 
ness is no new story to bankers. 
In 1940, the last peacetime year 
of business, the records show that 
the banks of the United States 
loaned $39 billion to 24 million 
borrowers. The average loan was 
$1,700. American banking is de- 
termined that small business shall 





live.and be given the opportunity 
to grow and prosper. Financing 
business is banking business.” _ 

Observing ‘that bank credit 


groups elready have been organ- 


Finance Pacts Signed 
By France and Belgium 


The French Press and Informa- 
tion Service of New York made 
public as follows on Nov. 30 ad- 
vices from Paris, Nov. 25, regard- 
ing the signing by France and 
Belgium of financial accords. 

Following the financial conver- 
sations which took place on Nov. 
22 and 23, between Messrs. Henri 
Spaak and Camille Gutt, Belgian 
ministers, and Messrs. Mendes- 
France and Ploven, the following 
results were obtained: 


“The French Government has 
promised to send wheat to Bel- 
gium, on condition that the quan- 
tity of wheat loaned shall be paid 
back by Allied supplies. 


“The French Government also 
negotiated the exchange of coke 
for iron ore. This accord concerns 
small quantities of raw materials 
only, but will make it possible for 
blast furnaces in recently liberated 
territories to start working again. 


“The French Government also 


‘examined the possibilities of ‘re- 


storing railway and canal com- 
munications between France and 
Belgium. 

“The financial problem created 
by Belgian francs held in the Bank 
of France or frozen in France will 
be examined when General de 
Gaulle and Georges Bidault re- 
turn from Moscow.” 


The above advices are credited 
to the Ministry of Information, 
Paris. 


President Asks 
Funds for Jobs 


The first request by the Ad- 
ministration at Washington for 
cash to help get post-war employ- 
ment rolling toward President 
Roosevelt's goal of 60,000,000 jobs, 
was made on Nov.’ 28, when the 
President asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $75,900,000. Stating that 
the money may be included in a 
deficiency appropriation bill be- 
fore the end of the year, since 
Congress already has approved 
the purpose for which it will be 
spent, Associated Press advices 
from Washington Nov. 28 as given 
in the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” further said: 

The idea is for the Federal 
Works Agency to split most of it 
up—not give it away, but lend it 
—among States, counties and 
cities on a population basis. They 
in turn, would spend it on plans, 
blueprints and engineering for 
schools, hospitals and other public 
works. 

Then if employment needs a 
stimulant in the reconversion pe- 
riod, contracts can be let and the 
projects started immediately— 
provided the States, counties and 
towns have the _ construction 
money. The loans will be repay- 
able when construction starts. 

As yet Congress has not author- 
ized revival of the old public 
works administration, under 
which the Federal pocketbook 
supplied grants and loans for 
projects. ‘ ; 








ized by 27 New York City banks 
with $100,000,000 funds to operate 
on a nation-wide basis, by six 
Chicago banks for a total of $50,- 
000,000 to serve the Chicago trade 
area and by New Orleans, Hous- 
ton and Dallas banks, in each of 
which the capital funds are $25,- 
000,000, the New York “Times” of 
Dec. 5 added: 

“Other groups previously formed 
are a $21,900,000 Louisville (Ky.) 
group, a $20,000,000 Fort Worth 
group, a $15,000,000 Oklahoma 
City group and a $10,000,000 Phil- 
adelphia group. Like organiza- 
tions are pending in San Fran- 
cisco for an amount of $50,000,000, 
in St. Louis for $25.000,000, in 
Baltimore for $10.000.000, in Con- 
hecticut for $4.000,000 and_ in 
Maine for $1,000.000, the last two 
scheduled to include all banks in 
the respective States. 
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‘Shipment of lron and Steel-to Britain Under . 


Lend-Lease to End Soon, Commitiee Reports 


Joint Statement by Crowley, Morgenthau and Stettinius 
Incident to Discussions on Lend-Lease and Reverse Lend- 


Lease Policy. 


A statement by the Special Committee of the U. S. Government 
on lend-lease and reverse lend-lease discussions with the British, 
following up the Quebec conference, was issued on Nov. 30 by the 
members of the Committee; viz., Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 


Administrator; Henry Morgenthau, Jr i, 
Acting "Secretary of State (the last 


and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
named has since become Secretary ® 
of State). 

‘ It is seated in their advices that 
from the beginning of the lend- 
lease program in March, 1941, 
lend-lease aid has been extended 
for one purpose only “the defense 
of the United States and to enable 
our Allies to bring the full weight 
of their. men and resources to 
bear upon our common enemies.” 
The Committee makes the state- 
ment that “to some degree lend- 
lease aid for the United Kingdom 
will be reduced even before the 
defeat of Germany,” and it is 
added “it is now expected that 
some raw and _ semi-fabricated 
materials, such as iron and steel, 
will no longer be provided by the 
United States to the United King- 


dom under lend-lease after Jan. | 


I, 1945.” 


The statement follows: 

“Throughout the war the lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease re- 
quirements of the United Nations 
have been reviewed from time to 
time in the light of the military 


strategy for the war against Ger- | 


many and Japan. 


“Such a review has been car- 
ried out in discussions now con- 
cluded between the appropriate 
military, naval,.air and civilian 
representatives of the United 
States and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments. These discussions con- 
cerned the lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease aid required to enable 
the carrying. out of the strategic 
decisions made at Quebec for 
winning victory over both Ger- 
many and Japan at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“The programs of Jlend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease aid should be 
continued in accordance with the 
fundamental principle laid down 
by .the President that: ‘Until the 
unconditiona! surrender of bot 
Japan and Germany, we should 
continue the lend-lease program 
on whatever scale is necessary 
to make the combined striking 
power of all the United Nations 
against our enemies as over- 
whelming and as effective as we 
ean make it.’ 


“The amounts and types of sup- 
plies required continue to be sub- 
ject, as always, to adjustment from 
time to time in accordance with 
the changing conditions of the 
war. When finished munitions are 
produced and available for de- 
livery, they are assigned by the 
Munitions: Assignment Board un- 
der directives of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in the light of the 
strategic considerations prevailing 
at the time of the assignment. 
Similar procedures are and will 
continueto be in effect for other |, 
war supplies that each country 
may make available to the. other. 


- “From the beginning of the 
lend-lease program in March 1941, 
lend-lease aid has been extended 
for one purpose—and for one pur- 
pose onlv—the defense of the 
United States and to enable our 
allies to bring the full weight of 
their men and resources to bear 
against our common _ enemies. 
That policy will be continued 
without change. 


- “Since lend-lease -aid is made- 


available to our allies only when 
it contribtes directly to the win- 
ning of the war, lend-lease ar- 
ticles have from the beginning not 
been available for re-export com- 
mercially. That policy will also be 
éontinued without change. There 


- will. be no change in the principle 


as laid down by the Government 
of the United Kingdom. in its 
White Paper of September, 1941, 
that no articles received under 


Secretary of the Treasury, 





lend-lease from the United States 
shall be exported commercially. 

“After the defeat of Germany, 
there will be no impediment to 
the United Kingdom’s exporting 
articles, so far as war conditions 
permit, which are no longer sup- 
plied under lend-lease and are 
obtained out of their own pro- 
duction or purchased from this 
country for cash. 

“To some degree lend-lease aid 
for the United Kingdom will be 
reduced even before the defeat 
of Germany. It is now expected 
chat some raw and semi-fabri- 
cated materials, such as iron and 
steel, wiil no longer be provided 
9y the United States to the United 
Kingdom under lend-lease after 
Jan. 1, 1945. This will have the 
effect, 
White Paper itself, of removing 
oroducts made from such mate- 
rials from limitations that will 
continue to apply to articles re- 
reived under lend-lease. Such 
naterials no longer obtained un- 
| der lend-lease will, of course, be 
available to the United Kingdom 
n commercial exports only after 
the overriding considerations of 


met. 

“The committee understands | 
that, as in the past, the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
will both endeavor to insure, to 
the extent practicable, that nei- 
their United States nor United 
Kingdom exporters receive undue 
competitive advantage over the 
other as a result of the war 
situation. 


that in the period immediately 
following the defeat of Germany, 
the British need for lend-lease 
assistance would be not much 
more than one-half of that cur- 
rently furnished in 1944. 


“After the defeat of Germany | 
the United Kingdom and_ the |, 
United States will both use -all 
the fighting power that is re- 
quired for the earliest possible |, 
defeat of Japan. It is likely, how-. |, 
ever, that both the United King- 
dom and the United States will be 
able to reconvert: part of their 
resources on an equitable basis 
to meet essential civilian needs. in 
the period between the defeat of 
Germany and the defeat of Japan. 
As a result of such a partial and 
equitable reconversion there will 
be some improvement in the con- 
ditions of life of the British peo- 
ple. For six years, first standing 
alone against the enemy and later 
fighting alongside our own forces 
on battlefields, on seas and in the 
sky all over the world, they have 
endured privation in diet, had 
their houses destroyed about them 
‘and have.been. sent to distant 
parts of the country to Work 
wherever the needs of war called 
them. After the defeat of Ger- 
many, it is necessary that their 
inadequate diet be improved, 
temporary emergency housing be 
| provided, -and- such other meas- 


some degree -their present -ex- 
tremely difficult: cireumstances. 
“This committee. believes that 
a program. which will help in 
achieving this objective is a mat- 
ter of necessity for the most ef- 
fective prosecution of the war 
against Japan, and that it~ ex- 
presses in some measure the com- 
mon bond which has a our 
countries through the hard days 
of the war to approaching victory. | 
“Since lend-lease and reverse | 
lend-lease are concerned. solely 
with -war supply, problems of ' 
post-war. foreign trade: through- 





Stettinius Sworn In 
As Secretary of State 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. was 
sworn in aS Secretary of State on 
Dec. 1, succeeding Cordell Hull, 
whose resignation because of ill 
health, was reported in these 
columns Nov. 30, page 2384. The 
nomination of Mr. Stettinius (who 
advances from the post of Under 
Secretary of State) was confirmed 
oy the Senate on Nov. 30 by a 
vote of 68 to 1. Under date of 
Dec. 1 Associated Press advices 
from Washington stated: 


Mr. Stettinius goes into office 


by the Senate, which yesterday 
heard charges from Senator 
Langer (Republican of N. D.) 
that the 44-year-old former 
Chairman of the Board of United 
States Steel was “a representative 
of Wall Street and the House of 
Morgan.” Mr. Langer was the only 
member voting against confirma- 
tion. 

After Mr. Langer had talked 
2% hours, the Senate thought so 


voted 67 to 1 to confirm him as 
the No. 2 man in the executive 
9 ranch. Later, Senate clerks 
1dded to the list of “yeas” the 





under the terms of the | 


war supply and war shipping are | 


“Tt appeared in the discussions | 


ures adopted as may relieve in } 


aame of Senator Hall (Democrat 
of S. C.), (the vote had previ- 
ously been reported by the press 
as 67 to 1) who came into the 
chamber just as the vote was an- 
nounced. 


ton to the New York “Times” by 
Kathleen McLaughlin on Nov. 30. 
said Senators Connally and Clark 





| the Langer accusations. 


on Foreign Relations, which has | 


with a non-partisan endorsement | 


tittle of the accusations that it) 


Special advices from Washing- | 


separately undertook refutation of 


As Chairman of the Committee | 


Berle Jr., 


and cotton merchant. 

Assistant Secretary—Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 

Assistant Secretary — Nelson 
Rockefeller, now Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Dean Acheson, the President 
announced, will continue’ as 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

With the naming of the new 
assistants, the President at the 
same time named Joseph C. Grew 
(Ambassador to Japan for nine 
years prior to Pearl Harbor) to 
succeed Mr. Stettinius as Under 
Secretary of State, the post held 
by him before he assumed his 
new office of Secretary on Dec. 1. 

The appointment, said the 
Associated Press, from Washing- 
ton, put heavy emphasis on eco- 
nomic affairs in foreign policy. 
These advices, as given in the 
New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,” added: 

“Mr. Clayton, who . formerly 
headed the cotton brokerage firm 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Texas, will be in charge of eco- 
/nomic affairs. 

“Mr. MacLeish will have charge 
of cultural and public relations. 
| Mr. Rockefeller will oversee Latin 
American relations. 

“The biggest surprise among the 
resignations was in the case of 
| Mr. Berle. Mr. Long is in ill 
health and currently resting in 
|Florida. Mr. Shaw _ desires. io 





‘twiee unanimously approved |jeave Government work, at least 
nomination of Mr. Stettinius, first | for the time being, to do rehabili- 
as Under-Secretary and now aS | tation work with the nation’s 


Secretary of State, Senator Con- 
nally told the Senate that he had 
been informed “on. the best au- 


ihad been connected with J. P. 
| Morgan & Co. 

Senator Clark, speaking on an- 
other angle of these assertions, 
stated that it was well established 
that. upon entering Government 
service Mr. Stettinius had, for 
purely patriotic reasons, given up 
“a princely salary” to accept di- 
rection of the National Defense 
‘Council at‘a much smaller remu- 
‘neration Further, he added, he 
had disposed of all his interests 
‘in United States Steel so that no 
‘such holdings might embarrass 
him in the conduct of his Gov- 
ernment duties, and had placed 
his other holdings in a trust fund. 

“T think it comes with a very 
‘poor grace for anyone to attack 
him because some of his friends 
‘happen to be members of the 
House of Morgan,’ commented 
the Missourian. 


Following his induction into of- 
fice Mr. Stettinius at a press con- 
‘ference said: “I shall do my ut- 
‘most to carry out the high prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Hull has al- 
ways stood in the conduct of our 
foreign policy.” 


“To build from the havoc of 
this war a peace that will endure, 


% 


and wisdom of any one man or 
group of men. It will require the 
active participation and support 
of all the American people—and 
of all the other peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world.” 

The nomination of Mr. Stettin- 
‘ius was unanimously confirmed 
on Nov. 29 by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 





‘out the world did not enter into 
the review of these programs. 
Economic and financial coopera- 
tion by all the United Nations in 
many different forms will be re- 
quired to meet these separate 
post-war problems. Effective 
measures in this field will require 


‘action by the respective govern- | 





ments, including in many. cases, 
legislative action.” 


-hority” ‘that Mr. Stettinius never | 


is a task far beyond the strength 


both international and national | 


| wayward boys. 

“It was reported that Mr. Berle 
has been offered an ambassador- 
ship, presumably to Brazil, and 
| that Mr. Long had been offered a 
| similar appointment, presumably 
to Cuba. It was reported here 
that both felt compelled to refuse, 
although Mr. Berle. said _ in 
Chicago that consideration of a 
new post would await his return 
here.” — 

The text of President Roose- 
velt’s statement follows: 

“I have today sent to the Senate 
the nomination, for the important 
post of Under Secretary of State, 
of the Hon. Joseph C. Grew of 
New Hampshire. 

“T have also sent to the Senate 
nominations to fill three posts of 
Assistant Secretary of State made 
vacant by the resignations of the 
Hon. Adolf A. Berle Jr., the Hon. 
Breckinridge Long and the Hon. 
G. Howland Shaw. I have ac- 
cepted these resignations with 
great regret. All three have ren- 
dered outstanding service to the 
country in the posts which they 
have filled with great distinction. 
Mr. Berle remains as the head of 
the American delegation to the 
Civil Aviation Conference, the 
‘proceedings of which he has con- 
ducted. with skill and ability. 

“The Hon. Dean Acheson _ of 
Maryland will continue as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. Mr. Ache- 


the department’s. relations with 
the Congress. and will assume im- 
portant duties in connection with 
our varticipation in inmernetiane 
_conferences. 

“The nominations to, fill the 
vacancies are: Joseph C. Grew. 
William L. Clayton. . Archibald 
MacLeish and Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. 

“The Hon. William L. Clayton 
of Texas to be Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of foreign eco- 
»nomic. affairs. Mr. Clayten, at 
_Mr. Stettinius’s request, will re- 
port directly to me on the matters 
, pertaining to Civil Aviation after 
 conkpbetiony: of the Civil Aviation 
\ Conference in Chicago. 





‘ 


President Names Grew Under Secretary of _ 
State—New Aides to Secretary Stettinius 


Three new assistants to Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. were named on Dec. 4 by President Roosevelt, following the 
resignations, announced on that day, of Assistant Secretaries Adolf A. 
Breckinridge Long and G. Howland Shaw. 

The new assistants of Secretary Stettinius are: 

Assistant Secretary—William L. Clayton of Texas, former Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator ®— 





“The Hon. Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler to be Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of relations with 
the American republics. Mr. 
Rockefeller will resign as coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
No successor to that office will be 
appointed, as Mr. Rockefeller will 
continue to direct the policies of 
the office during the time neces- 
sary to integrate the programs of 
the office into the permanent 
structure of the Government and 
to terminate the strictly war-time 
activities of the organization as 
war conditions permit. 

“The Hon. Archibald MacLeish 
of Virginia to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of public 
and cultural relations. 


“Other appointments strength- 
ening the State Department will 
be made in the near future. 


“I intend soon to send to Con- 
gress the nomination of the Hon. 
Norman Armour to an important 
diplomatic post abroad.” 


Accomplishment of ABA 
Agricultural Program 


Five committees have been ap- 
pointed from the membership of 
the Agricultural. Commission and 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation of the American 
Bankers Association, and have 
been charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the major 
objectives of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s program for 
country banks during 1945, it was 
announced by C. W. Bailey, Chair- 
man of the Commission, who is 
also President of the First Na- 








tional Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 
These objectives were formulated 
at the recent executive session of 
the Commission at Memphis, 
Tenn., when representative coun- 
try bankers from all sections of 
the United States met to plan for 
increasing the services which 
country banks provide for their 
farm customers. The Association 
in its announcement on Nov. 21 
stated that membership of the 
Committees from both the Agri- 
cultural Commission and its Ad- 
visory Council, as well as the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit 
of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, will make possible a 
coordinated effort to meet the 
problems of agriculture during 
the period of adjustment follow- 
ing the end of the war. Members 
of each of the five: Committees 
were chosen as far as possible to 
provide a cross section of coun- 
try. banking the country over 
which will be representative both 
of the principal classifications of 





son will have general responsi- | 
bility for all matters concerning | 


|Rating Program: C. T. 


agriculture and geographical areas 
and interests. 


The Committees appointed by 
Chairman Bailey and their Chair- 
men, are — Committee on Farm 
Land Prices: Paul M. Jones, As- 
sistant Cashier, Old Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Medina, Ohio, Chair- 
man. Committee on 1,000-Point 
O’Neill, 
| Vice-President and Trust Officer, 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlottesville, Va., Chairman. 
Committee on County Key Bank- 
ers: R. N. Downie, President, Fi- 
delity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas, Chairman. Committee on 
the Development of Efficient 
Farm Lending Methods: Otis A: 
Thompson, President, National 
Bank & Trust Co., Norwich, N. Y., 
}Chairman. Committee on Mer- 
chandising Farm: Credit Service: 
Warren Garst,. Cashier, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa, 





Chairman. 


. 
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Lend Lease Shipments by U. S. fo | 
Britain to Be Cut In 1945 


Plans to curtail the lend-lease program were announced in the 
United States and Great Britain on Nov. 30, at which time it was 
indicated from Washington that the halting of lend-lease shipments 
of iron and steel to Britain on Jan. 1 would mean a drastic down- 
ward revision of the war-aid program for 1945. 

In London, on Nov. 30, a statement in the House of Commons 





by Prime Minister 


say: 


make possible reductions in the 
lend-lease program, and in cer- 
tain fields we have been able to 
anticipate these changes and to 
work out the basis of a new pro- 
gram from the beginning of 1945. 
Thus, from that date we shall no 
longer get shipments to this coun- 
try under lend-lease of any manu- 
factured articles for civilian use 
which enter into the export trade, 
nor of many raw materials and 
semi-fabricated materials such as 
iron, steel and some non-ferrous 
metals. We shall then be free to 
export a wide range of goods 
made from those materials.” 

As to Washington advices in the 
matter the Associated Press on | 
Nov. 30 reported the issuance of 
an official statement summing up’ 
lengthy British-American lend- 
lease conferences just concluded 
in Washington, these conferences, 
it is said, having resulted in a 
$5,600,000,000 program for ship- 
ments to Britain during 1945-——a 
cut of almost 50% under compar- 
able figures for this year. 

From the Associated Press 
Washington accounts, as given in 
the New York “Sun,” we also 
quote: 

“Elimination of cost-free ship- 
ments of steel and some other 
raw and semi-fabricated materials 
to Britain is made possible by de- 
creasing war demands on Britain’s 
own steel industry, it was learned. 
It has been ordered into effect on 
Jan. 1 in order to smooth the way 
for reconversion of British indus- 
try to civilian production on an 
equitable basis with reconversion 


Winston® 
Churchill had the following to| 


“The defeat of Germany will ! 





in this country. The British are 
anxious to reconvert in order to 
begin restoring their 71% loss in 
exports. 

“The principle of equitable re- 
conversion was worked out for 
the first time in these confer- 
ences, headed by Lord Keynes, 
British economist, and Harry 
White, American Treasury ex- 
pert. 

“It is taken to mean that the 
British may relax their war pro- 
duction controls and shift their 
production capacity where they 
ean on a basis of equality with 
the United States, and that lend- 
lease arrangements from now 
until the war’s end will not deny 
them that onportunity. 

“Acting Secretarv of State Stet- 
tinius, Secretary Morgenthau of 
the Treasury and Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator, 
or announced the new sched- 
ule. 

“Their statement distinguished 

between lend-lease and post-war 
foreign trade relations of the 
United States and Britain which 
are still to be determined. The 
Keynes-White committee, it said, 
did not enter into the review of 
trade problems. 
_ “The statement promised no 
change in the fundamental poli- 
cies that lend-lease is a war-time 
system only and that no article 
which Britain receives under 
lend-lease may be re-exported. 

“ ‘After the defeat of Germany,’ 
it continued, ‘there will be no im- 
pediment to the United King- 
cdom’s exporting articles, so far as 
war conditions vermit, which are 
no longer supplied under lend- 
lease and are obtained out of their 
own production or purchased from 
this country for cash. 

“*To some degree lend-lease aid 
for the United Kingdom will be 
redveed even before the defeat 
of Germany. It is now expected 
that some raw and semi-fabri- 





cated materials, such ds iron and 


steel, will no longer be provided 
by the United States to the 
United Kingdom under lend-lease 
after Jan. 1, 1945.’ 

“Officials commenting on this 
said that only some revolutionary 
change in the war situation could 
prevent this from going into ef- 
fect. 

““This (cut) will. have the ef- 
fect, said the joint statement, 
‘under terms of the White Paper 
itself, of removing products made 
from such materials from limita- 
tions that will continue to apply 
to articles received under lend- 
lease.’ 

The White Paper was a formal 
statement of British Government 
policy against re-exporting any 
article received under lend-lease. 
The present declaration means 
that if the British want to ob- 
tain American goods for export 
or other commercial purposes 
they must pay cash since at 
present there is no private or 
public credit arrangement set up.” 

In his statement in the House 
of Commons, Prime Minister 
Churchill said: 

“TY may remind the House that it 
is no part of the Lend-Lease Act 
to provide general relief or to pro- 
vide for post-war reconstruction 
or to aid our export trade.” 

He also said: 

“So that we can play our full 
part in continuing the struggle. 
the program of lend-lease aid 
against Japan after the defeat of 


Germany has now been planned | 


with the American Administra- 
tion to maintain our fighting 
power against Japan. Without 
any reduction in our proportion- 
ate efforts, we shall be able, along 
with the United States, to release 
some of our manpower to produce 
some more civilian goods. .. . 

“Finally, we have been able to 
reduce the lend-lease program so 
that there will be no obstacles to 
the efforts we must ourselves be- 
gin at once and intensify to de- 
feat Germany and to increase the 
export trade, which will be abso- 
lutely vital to us when. at the 
termination of the war, the pres- 
ent system of lend-lease neces- 
sarily and properly comes to an 
end.” 

In our issue of Nov. 30, page 
2379, reference was made _ to 
President Roosevelt’s report on 
reverse lend-lease aid received by 
the United States from Great 
Britain. 

Prime Minister —_Churchill’s 
statement to Cominons, as re- 
vorted in United Press advices, 
from London Nov. 30 follow: 

“I think it proper to take this 
opportunity to tell the House the 
outcome of the discussions which 
have been taking place the last 
few weeks in Washington be- 
tween the British mission headed 
by Lord Keynes and the Ameri- 
can administration. 

“The mission has been occupied 
in examining the manner in 
which the continuation of the war 
after the defeat of Germany is 
likely to affect the best use of. 
our joint resources, and, in par- 


| ticular, changes in the program 


of supplies which the American 
administration feels it is proper 
and right for us to have in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
lend-lease act, a fact which we 
must remember was for the de- 
fense of the United States and 
strictly limited to what was neces- 
sary for the effective prosecution 
of the war by the United States 
and its Allies. 

“The end of the war with Ger- 
many will make possible large 
reductions in some of our re- 
quirements. We expect our needs 
will be met by the program at a 


rate not much more than half of 


1944. All of these supplies and 
services will be exclusively for 
the joint war effort against the 
common enemy. 

“The prolongation of the war 


‘into what will be for us the sixth 


and seventh year means that cer- 
tain improvements are essential 
if our national economy is to be 
as fully effective as possible for 
the prosecution of the war. Fa- 
tigue and abstinence carried too 
far, endured too long, can impede 
the effectiveness of a people at 
war at least as much as a more 
sensational form of privation. 


essential civilian consumption 
must follow in due course, and 
some improvements in the stand- 
ards and variety of the national 
diet and devotion of resources .to 
the provision of emergency hous- 
ing, and serious efforts to rebuild 
the export trade which we delib- 
erately gave up in the extremity 


which we cannot live in the fu- 
ture. 

“These are forms of sacrifice 
which it is both possible and right 
to make over a limited period but 
they become self-defeating if they 
are continued too long. 





‘and economic, have been jointly 
|examined, supported with a 
| wealth of detail, by our represen- 
tatives in Washington with the 
heads of the American depart- 
|ments concerned. We have put at 
|their disposal every particular 
|and every relevant fact in our po- 
‘session. Relevant material has 
| been made available to the public 
'both here and in the United States 
in the White Paper published a 
few days ago. 

“During the recent brief recess 
our representatives in Washington 
have been in position to make a 
full report. 

“I take this opportunity to ex- 
press our very great appreciation 
of the practical sympathy with 
which the realities of the situa- 





what we have been receiving -in. 


of our emergency but without | 


not too soon to say that the prin- 
eiple is necognized that. provision 
of emergency shelters for bomb- 
ed-out war workers is an essential 
part of fully effective contribu- 
tion to final victory. 

“Finally, we have been able to 
reduce the lend-lease program so 
| that there will be no obstacles to 
| the efforts we must ourselves be- 
gin at once and intensify to defeat 
Germany and to increase the ex- 
port trade, which will be abso- 
lutely vital to us when, at the ter- 
mination of the war the present 
[aeerpens of lend-lease necessarily 
| and properly comes to an end. This 
|is a matter on which I am. well 





“After the defeat of Germany |aware the members are anxious 
some release in man power toto hear in some detail what our 
increase the supply available for | position will now be. 


“The defeat of Germany will 
make possible reductions in the 
lend-lease program, and in cer- 
tain fields we have been able to 
anticipate these changes and to 
work out the basis of a new pro- 
gram from the beginning of 1945. 
Thus, from that date we shall no 
longer get shipments to this coun- 
try under lend-lease of any manu- 
factured articles for civilian use 
which enter into the export trade 
nor of many raw materials and 





|semi-fabricated materials such as 


iron, steel and some non-ferrous 


‘metals. We shall then be free to 


|export a wide 
“All these matters, both military | 


range of goods 

made from these materials. 
“Naturally we have not used in 

export, and do not propose to use, 


/any critically scarce material ex- 
cept where export is essential to 


the effective prosecution of the 
war. 

“Until the German war is at an 
end, however, there can, of course, 
be no significant release of re- 
sources. Prosecution of the war 
must. still continue to have first 
call on our resources after that, 
but after the defeat of Germany 


it will be both possible and neces- | 


sary to turn over an increasing 
part of our resources to civilian 
production, including the export 
'trade. As a result of recent dis- 
cussions with the United States 
‘exports will then only be subject 
'to those inevitable limitations dic- 


still available or would the United 


ported from this country?’’)’ 
“Everything is as I said. This 
statement was agreed upon almost 
sentence by sentence by our 
American colleagues and I would 
be grateful if Mr. Shinwell would 
| put the question, which is a per- 
fectly valid question, to me after 
reading the paper either tomor- 
row or the next day. 
. “IT would not like to give the 
answer offhand, which may not 
correspond with exactly what was 
decided upon. I must add that I 
consider the statement I have 
made one of a highly satisfactory 
nature and it gives real hope for 
the future and for the smooth de- 
velopment of economic affairs be- 
tween the two. countries in the 
future.” 


ABA Agricultural 
Program for 1945 


A constructive three-point pro- 
gram through which the 11,000 
country banks of the United States 
will serve their farm customers 
| better during 1945, and which is 
'planned especially to aid agricul- 
‘ture in meeting the problems of 
the period of transition from war 
| to peace, was adopted in Memphis, 
'Tenn., on Nov. 16, by the Agri- 
/cultural Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the 
close of an intensive two-day 
|executive business session. This 
|program for country banks has 
been organized about three main 
objectives: 

A. Help Keep Agriculture Fi- 
nancially Sound, 

B. Develop Sound and Help- 
ful Farm Lending Methods. 

C. Merchandise Farm Service 
Aggressively. 

The report of the Commission 





setting out in detail its country 
|bank program was signed jointly 
‘by W. Randolph Burgess, Presi- 
|dent of the Association, who is 
also Vice-Chairman of the Board 
|of the National City Bank of New 


tion have been examined and of|tated by the needs of the war | York, and C. W. Bailey, Chairman 


the results which have been 
achieved. 

“I may remind the House that 
it is no part of the lend-lease 
act to provide general relief or to 
provide for post-war reconstruc- 
tion or to aid our export trade. 
That great act has stood us and 
our allies in good stead and we 


any assistance which is not strictly 
within its terms and provisions. 
“Nevertheless, as the war. pro- 
ceeds, the nature of the aid which 
forwards its prosecution’ most ef- 
fectively, though unchanged in 
major matters, gradually will 
change in detail. Accordingly, so 
that we can play our full part.in 
continuing the struggle.the pro- 


Japan after the defeat of Germany 
has now been planned with the 
American administration to main- 
tain our fighting power against 
Japan. Without any. reduction in 
our proportionate efforts, we shall 
be able, along with the United 
States, to release some of our man 
power to procuce some. more 
civilian goods. 

Some improvement in the 
variety of civilian diet will be 
made possible. We shall be able 
to do more to build temporary 
and emergency houses. We must 
necessarily, for the most. part, 
depend on our own efforts in this 
field. But in addition to those 
efforts resulting from the planned 
and proportional program, we an- 
ticipate aid from American 
sources, not.only in materials but 
also in complete houses to meet 
some of our needs for temporary 
emergency houses for war work- 
ers in war areas. These items are 
being closely examined with the 
help of experts sent out by the 
Ministry of Works during the ten- 
ure of Lord Portal. 


“It is too soon to say on what 
scale the possibilities of physical 
production and shipping will al- 
low this most generous assitance 





to be realized in practice. It is 


have neither asked nor expected 


gram of lend-lease aid... against: 


against Japan. 
“There is not, and never has 


| been, any question of re-export- 


ing in commerce any articles we 
received under lend-lease, nor in 
general shall we receive in this 
country under lend-lease finished 
articles indentical with those we 
export. 

“All such articles will be paid 
for by us. Where we continue to 
receive any raw materials the 
quantities supplied under lend- 
lease are limited to our domestic 
consumption for the manufacture 
of munitions and the maintenance 
of our essential wartime economy. 
We shall pay cash for any addi- 
tional supplies we wish to take 
from the United States for export 
purposes. This one uncertainty 
about our future conditions has 
now been removed. 

“It should be possible for ex- 
porters henceforward to make 
plans with the assurance that they 
will be able to give effect to those 
plans with the least possible time 
lag-when the defeat of Germany 
releases man-power capacity and 
materials. 

“T should like to add one word. 
The White Paper on reciprocal 
aid lately published and_ the 
President’s lease-lend report pro- 
vide vivid evidence of the extent 
to which community and interde- 
pendence of effort between the 
two great Atlantic communities 
proceeded. 

“Never has there been a more 
thorough under:janding of the 
facts of the economic position and 
the problems of Great Britain and 
the United States than we have 
now been able to reach. If men 
of good will start out from the 
same premises and agreed facts, 
they do not necessarily find it 
impossible to reach the same con- 
clusions. 

(Laborite Emanuel Shinwell 
interrupted to ask: “Are we to 
pay for the goods and raw ma- 
terials imported from the United 





States out of our foreign assets 


‘of the Commission, who also is 
'President of the First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 

In its program for banks to 
“Help Keep Agriculture Finan- 
cially Sound” the necessity to 
“help farmers keep debts at a 
safe level,’ was stressed. The 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association 
will gather opinions and data 
from colleges, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, farm leaders, 
and all farm lenders about over- 
extension of both long and short- 
term agricultural credit to keep 
bankers informed so that they 
may help their farmer-customers 
keep in a safe position. 


The Commission is continuing 
to emphasize the importance of 
country bankers using their in- 
fluence with farmers to promote 
the laying up of financial reserves 
in War Bonds that can be drawn 
upon as the bonds mature to re- 
pair machinery and buildings, im- 
prove the farm home, and meet 
emergencies such as crop failures 
or declining prices. Another major 
part of the program to keep agri- 
culture financially sound is the 
efforts of country bankers to pre- 
vent a farm land boom. The Com- 
mission will continue its study of 
the farm land price situation and 
will bring its findings and recom- 
mendations to the country banks 
of the nation as it has done for 
the past three years. It is also 
pointed out by the Association 
that especially vital to the future 
welfare of agriculture during the 
months which will follow the ces- 
sation of hostilities, will be the 
development through efforts of 
the Commission of a close co- 
operation between country bank- 
ers and the committees being or- 
ganized by the extension service 
in every county to advise return- 
ing veterans concerning the pur- 
chase of farms. This will help 
avoid mistakes such as the pur- 
chase of land not suited to profit- 
able farm operations. 





States take in return goods ex-. 
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time Commission’s shipbuilding 
program will be no means be 
completed by the middle of next 
year. At present this program is 
continuing but the seeming para- 
dox in the falling off of Maritime 
steel orders is due more to a bal- 
ancing out of shipyard inventories 
accompanied with close control 
than it is to any current drop in 
the rate of shipbuilding, states the 
magazine. 

Extension of delivery dates pro- 
ductwise across the board is caus- 
ing comment in some sections of 
the steel trade, but so far Wash- 
ington officials do not seem to be 
alarmed about the situation. Some 
steel sources believe that if the 
current flurry of delivery troubles 
becomes too serious, production 
directives may be used to a great- 
er extent as they were early this 
year. 

Evidence at some centers as a 
result of the change in product 
mix occasioned by differences in 
various steel directives point to 
some decline in ingot operations. 
The lack of demand for ingots 
and semi-finished steel for the 
purpose of fabrication at plants 
other than those which produced 
these items has brought about 
some decline in raw steel output. 
A shift from plates to hot rolled 
sheet production too, has forced 
some cutback in raw steel output 
due to manpower shortages in 
fully processing hot rolled and cold 
rolled sheets which require more 
manpower than in plate produc- 
tion. Such production difficul- 
ties however, will have no 
material effect upon delivery of 
urgently needed war materials, it 
is felt. 

The delivery situation in bars, 
galvanized sheets, coated nails 
and structural steels were reflect- 
ing a tighter delivery situation, 
the Navy being confronted with 
one of the tightest delivery items 
in the steel industry—galvanized 
sheet, “The Iron Age” reports. 

Railroad equipment orders by 
the verious roads according to the 
magazine, are coming to hand and 
revision of the Army 1944 rail- 
road car program provides for 
completion of 38,782 units by the 
end of this year. The 1945 Army 
program calls for 26,170 units, of 
which 15,700 are under suspen- 
sion. Further Brazilian inquiries 
are also on the books. 

Although the Iron Age steel 
scrap composite price showed no 
change last week at $17.08 a gross 
ton, the markets were definitely 
stronger with many grades other 
than No. 1 heavy melting advanc- 
ing in price. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operaing rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 96% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Dec. 
4, compared with 96.3% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate is equivalent to 1,727,000 net 
‘tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared with 1,732,400 net tons 
last week and 1,730,700 tons one 
year ago. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,368,519;000 
kwh. in the week ended Nov. 25 
‘from 4,450,047,000 kwh. in the 
‘preceding week. The latest fig- 
‘ures approximate a decline of 
0.87% from the level of one year 
ago, when output reached 4,403,- 


342,000 kwh. 


_ Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
175,600,000 kwh. in the week 
‘ended No. 26, 1944, comparing 
with 209,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1943, or a de- 
crease of 16.0%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 170.400.000 kwh., 
compared with 205,600,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of last 
year, a decrease of 17.1%. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 





768,730 cars, the~ Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 95,643 
cars, or 11.1% below the preced- 
ing week this year due to Thanks- 
giving holiday, and a decrease of 
51,102 cars, or 6.2% below the cor- 
cesponding. week of 1943. Com- 
pared with a similar period in 
1942, an increase of 25,266 cars, 
or 3.4%, is shown. 

Commodity Price Index—Com- 
modity prices at the primary mar- 
ket level remained unchanged at 
104.1% of the 1925 average dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 25. 
Slightly lower prices for farm 
products, particularly livestock, 
were offset by higher prices for 
grains, for certain fruits and veg- 
etables and for scrap steel. In the 
past four weeks the all-commod- 
ity index has risen 0.2% to a point 
15% higher than at this time last 
year, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties reports. 

Coal Production—Thge U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ended Nov. 25, 1944, at 
1,135,000 tons, a decrease of 114,- 
000 tons (9.1%) from the preced- 
ing week, and a decrease of 133,- 
000 tons or 10.5% below the cor- 
responding week of 1943. The 
1944 calendar year to date shows 
an increase of 6.9% when com- 
pared with corresponding period 
of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Nov. 25 at 11,200,000 net tons, a 
decrease below the output in the 
week preceding, which totaled 
12,180,000 net tons. Production 
in the corresponding week of last 
year amounted to 12,685,000 net 
tons, while output for Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 25, 1944, totaled 564,830,000 
net tons, an increase of 6.5% over 
the 530,481,000 tons mined in the 
same 1943 period. 

Estimated production .of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
showed a decrease of 9,500 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Nov. 18, last. 
There was also a decrease of 
62,500 tons for the corresponding 
week of 1943. 


Machine Tool Orders in October 
—Machine tool industry orders 
increased 70% in October over 
September the WPB recently dis- 
closed. The backlog of unfilled 
orders advanced to $213,000,000 as 
a result of net placements of 
$56,521,000 last month At the 
present rate of shipments it would 
take according to estimates of the 
WPB about six months to wipe 
the backlog. 

There was a marked increase 
in shipments of machine tools or- 
dered without priority ratings. 


Lumber Shipments—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 497 reporting mills. 
were 5% above production for 
the week ended Novy. 25, while 
new orders of these mills are 6% 
more than production. Unfilled 
order files amounted to 87% of 
stocks. 


. For 1944 to date, shipments of 


reporting identical mills exceeded. 


production by 2.8% and orders 
ran 3.9% above output. 


Compared to the average cor- 


responding week of: 1935-39,- pro- 


duction of reporting mills was 
20.1% greater, shipments 26.8% 
greater, and orders 16.3% greater. 
Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production 


for the week ended Nov. 25, .as. 


estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,736,000 
barrels. This represented a de- 
crease of 2,850 barrels per day 
under the preceding week, and 
15.500 barrels in excess of the 
daily average figure recommended 


by the Petroleum Administration: 


for War for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1944. When compared with 


the corresponding week last year, 


the week ended Nov. 25 totaled ‘crude c.l production was 322,350 








barrels per day higher. For the | higher-priced suits and overcoats | spell out the necessity for the 


four weeks ended Nov. 25, 1944, 
daily output averaged 4,730,500 
barrels 

Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a Bu- 
reau of Mine basis) approxi- 
mately 4,672,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,549,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,452,000 barrels, with 
distilliate fuel oil placed at 4,484,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,992,000 barrels during the 
week ended Nov. 25, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
totaled 79,421,000 barrels of gaso- 
line, 13,502,000 barrels of kero- 
sene, 47,101,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 62,835,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Nov. 
25 was at 90.3% of capacity, as 
against 91.7% of capacity in the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended Nov. 
27 last year was 87.6% of capacity. 
As for paperboard, production for 
the same period was reported at 
91% of capacity, a decline of 5 
points from the previous week. 

Silver — Consideration is now 
being given to the extension of 
the Green Silver Act by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It is the opinion of 
authorities that the “Act” will be 
extended for at least one year. 
The London market for silver the 
past week was unchanged at 
234d. The New York Official for 
foreign silver continued at 44% 
cents with domestic silver at 705% 
cents. 

Auto Financing in October 
Rises—Sales finance companies 
in October financed 6% more new 
passenger cars than in the previ- 
ous month, while used car sales 
of this type advanced in the 
month by 7%, according to the 
Department of Commerce. In each 
case, it is understood, the paper 
volume was up?i% 
cial vehicles financed in Septem- 
ber were 10% fewer in number 
than in the preceding month and 
paper volume was off by 6%. 
There was no change in the num- 
ber of used commercial vehicles 
from September, but paper vol- 
ume rose by 9%. 

Jewelry Trade—‘An enormous 
number of men are going to be 
active prospects for the sale of a 
watch as soon as they get home,” 
so states ‘Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone,” monthly publication in its 
December issue. 

According to a survey made by 
former members of the maga- 
zine’s editorial staff. only one G. 
I. in three owns a wrist-watch in 
good condition, and the other two 
want watches. Samplings in two 
widely distant theaters of war re- 
vealed that less than one-third of 
the men surveyed—on Guam and 
in the Netherlands—have working 
wrist-watches, in sharp contrast 
to 80% of the male civilian popu- 
lation who own watches. 

A poll of 400 soldiers in almost. 
every branch of the Army, the 
Magazine revealed, found that the 
life expectancy of a timepiece on 
the fighting fronts is very short. 
On Guam alone, 40% of the men 
polled. had ruined or lost one or 
more watches in active service. 
It was also learned that 50.8% of 
the’ watches were acquired by 
purchase. and 49.2% by gift. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Estimated volume of retail trade 
throughout the country in the 
past week ranged from 9 to 13% 


above the same period of last 


year, Dun & Bradstreet reported 
the current week. Christmas 
shopping, as usual, made for a 
much heavier volume of sales. 


Demand for women’s wear was 
especially heavy, with sizable 
sales velume in handbags, ling- 
erie, gloves. slippers and hosiery. 
Irregular supplies hampered turn- 
over in furniture and housefur- 
nishings departments. Personal 
linens. toweling and. hovwsehold 
specialties were principally af- 
fected. In the men’s department 


New commer- | 
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/moved' in better volume. Toy 
stocks this year were reported in 


ago. 

Steadiness marked the course of 
wholesale activity the past week. 
Some stimulation was also af- 
forded by the Christmas season, 
with holiday-wares and reorders 
large. Business in industrial sup- 
plies was slightly improved over 
last. Beer, wine and liquor vol- 
ume was also on the increase, 
while food sales were slower than 
the previous week, but better 
than a year ago. 

Retail percentage increases on 
a regional basis for the week 
were: New England, 7 to 10%; 
East, 8 to 12%; Middle West, 10 to 
12%; Northwest, 8 to 10%; South, 
15 to 18%; Southwest, 12 to 15%, 
and Pacific Coast, 12 to 18%. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 17% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Nov. 25. 
This compared with 13% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Nov. 25, 1944, sales 
increased by 11%. A 9% increase 
in department store sales for the 
year to Nov. 25, 1944, over 1943, 
was also noted. 

The inclement weather here in 
New York iast week had a very 
negligible effect upon retail trade 
as the pace of Christmas shopping 
quickened. Department stores en- 
joyed substantial gains in sales, 
some of which reflected advances 
of 15% or more over the like 
period in 1943. 

The wholesale markets con- 
tinued to be plagued by a tight 


cording to the New York “Times.” 
The holiday assortment of stocks 





supplies. 





closest examination of those 
trends in government and busi- 


greater abundance than one year |ness which can adversely affect 


| those obligations.” Six billion dol- 





| 
} 


lars or nearly 16% of assets, he 
said, are invested in mortgages. 


The Association’s President es- 
timated that in 1944 American life 
insurance companies will have 
paid or credited to policyholders 
and beneficiaries approximately 
$2,500,000,000. Of this amount, he 
said, 48% will have gone to bene- 
ficiaries as death claims and 52% 
will have gone to living policy- 
holders. 

“We must do everything we can 
to see that these dollars which are 
paid to beneficiaries have some- 
where near the same purchasing 
power as the dollars which the in- 
sureds have paid to guarantee the 


\future of these beneficiaries,” he 


continued. As to the possibility of 
post-war inflation, he said: 
“Sound fiscal policy, a sensible 
tax program, and other factors 
will be the things in the future 
that will primarily determine 
whether the benefits for which 
our policyholders have sacrificed 
are to be whittled away by the 
depreciation of the value of the 
dollars which they and _ their 


‘beneficiaries receive.” 





Mr. Fulton enumerated two 
things which must be done if the 
life insurance business is to dis- 
charge its primary obligation of 
service to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. ‘First,’ he declared, 
“we must defend the right of life 
insurance to perform its proper 
functions without being hindered 
by excessive taxation or unrea- 
sonable restrictions. Second: We 


delivery condition, with the pros- | Must find ways of improving the 
pects of further difficulties in the pees vee we can render our policy~ 
early months of 1945, growing, ac- | holders and the American people. 


One problem which lies ahead 
of life insurance, Mr. Fulton as- 


are showing evidences of gaps as |serted, relates to the absorption 
dealers strive to round out their | into civilian life of the country’s 
11,000,000 service men. 

According to the Federal. Re- | out that they have in force over 
serve Bank’s index, department _$120,000,000,000 of National. Serv- 
store sales in New York City for |ice Life Insurance, he said that 


Pointing 


| the weekly period to Nov. 25 in- | through an Association joint com- 
'ereased by 14% over the same | mittee on the subject, plans are 


period of last year. 


week. For the four weeks ended 
Nov. 25 sales rose by 9%, and for 
‘the year to Nov. 25 they improved 
i by 9%. 


_—— 


Reports on Holding 
Of Life Ins. Policies 


At the end of this year, approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 Americans will 
own life insurance policies for an. 
aggregate of about $148,400,000,- 
000, and the assets, which, together 








with future premiums ar:.d inter- 


est earnings, guarantee the pay- 
ment of those policies will total 
$40,750,000,000, James A. Fulton, 
President of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, reported 
to member company executives at 
the organization’s 38th Annual 
Meeting at the Waldorf - Astoria 
in New York on Dec. 1. He said 
that the owners of life insurance 
policies and their beneficiaries, in 
the aggregate, now comprise a 
large majority of the men, women 
and children of the nation. 

As to the part played by life 
insurance in financing the war 
effort, Mr. Fulton disclosed that 
by the end of this year, $16,500,- 
000,000, or 40% of the assets of the 
life insurance companies will be 
invested in Government bonds. 
This, he said, contrasts with 21% 
only as far back as 1941. He pre- 
dicted that by the time the war 
is over half of the assets of Ameri- 
can life insurance will be so in- 
vested. He also reported that life 
insurance company holdings of 
corporate obligations total $11,- 
000,000,000, or about 27% of assets, 
$5,500,000,000 being in utility 
bonds, $3,000,000,000 in railroad 
securities, and $2,500,000,000 in 
other corporate obligations, and 








* 





This com- already being made to cooperate 
pared with 8% in the preceding with the Federal Government in 


measures which will best serve 
their interests. He added “As an 
organization and as_ individual 
companies, there is much we will 
be able to do along this line.” 

In concluding his report, Mr. 
Fulton said: “The progress of 
mankind has been a story of a 
Struggle for two things—liberty 
on the one hand, and security on 
the other. Liberty is precious; men 


fight and die for it; and yet, when 


necessary, men sacrifice liberty to 
have security. In the beginning 


of this Republic, security could be 
achieved through the ownership 
of a small business, a home, a plot 
of land. With the development of 
our modern machine civilization, 
this is no longer possible for a 
great part of our people. 
“Security can be had in just two 
ways—one, through government, 
and that means a sacrifice of lib- 


erty, the other through personal 
effort and the use of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. To the ex- 


tent that we as an organization 


and life insurance as an institu- 


tion discharge our obligations and 
meet our opportunities will we 


make unnecessary the assumption 


of those obligations by govern- 
ment. If we fail, then the trend to 


other will be _ irresistible and 
rapid. We have in our custody not 
only the future of life insurance, 
but, to a large extent, the future 
of the American dream of indi- 
vidual liberty under a government 
of law and everything that that 





means to the hopes of all man- 


observed: “These figures seem to kind.” 


collectivism of one kind or an- . 


— 
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Post-War Tasksand Problemsof the 
United States and United Kingdom 


(Continued from first page) 


Main heads: first, the practical ar- curity; and I want to impress upon 
rangements for world security, you that if in that area the order 
treaties, defense plans, etc., and| which we have given is followed 
as far as that is concerned our in-| by chaos, then the chances of the 
terests are identical and indivis- | maintenance of world peace over 
ible. Secondly, there is the order- ‘the next 25 years will be gravely 
ing of our own societies at home, | jeopardized. That problem is your 
and there it seems to me that we problem now just as much as ours, 
have parallel problems and a great ' and therefore I say I wish to see 
deal to learn from each other.| Americans doing more to under- 
Thirdly, there is the way in which stand our position in India, in 
we earn our daily bread, our in-| Africa, and in Egypt. I wish, Mr. 
dustry, and our commerce, on| Chairman, the time were avail- 
which success under the other two _ able to talk at greater length upon 
heads entirely depends, and in/that and to do something if I 
that part of the picture we may | could to dispel certain of the mis- 
come flat up against each other.| understandings that exist, but I 


whole range of all those things 
that are covered by the heading 
of social security. We are com- 
mitted .to.very much: higher: ex* 
penditure on non-productive pur- 
poses, education and defense; we 
are committed to a vast housing 
program. We have immense ar- 
rears of maintenance and replace- 
ment of industrial plant to un- 
dertake, some of it arrears accu- 
mulated during the war, but I am 
afraid we had fallen back a good 
deal before the war began. All 
those are tasks which we can 
fairly be expected to provide for 
out of our own resources. But on 
top of that we have got certain 
special British difficulties. 
have the great destruction of our 
houses and factories to make good; 
and the thing that worries me 
more than anything is that we 


|thetic rubber. 


We | 
exchanges. 





shall end up this war owing vast 
debts on current account, not! 


Your capacity is 
1,000,000 tons. Your pre-war con- 
sumption was only. 600,000 tons. 
You have now got an arinual pro- 
ductive capacity of aluminum of 
three-quarters of a million tons 
(personally I believe it is more 
than that), and we have to add to 
that the half-million or so which 
Canada can produce; but even at 
three-quarters of a million tons 
that is more than the total world 
consumption of aluminum before 
the war. 


How Will It Be Used? 


I say these are frightening signs 
of potential disturbance in the 
world’s complex balance of trade 
But to measure your 
own position more precisely, I was 
going to select from many possible 
yardsticks some figures given in 
a very interesting article which 
appeared in the “Survey of Cur- 





The question we have to ask our- 
selves is, are we going to let quar- 
rels over industry and trade pre- 
vent us from cooperating together 
for world security and _ social 
progress, without which I believe 
neither of us will succeed in our 
aims? 

I want to talk mainly on the 
third head, but I would just like 
to say a word about the other two, 
because it seems to me there are 
chances of misunderstandings be- 
tween us under those heads. 


As to world security, I think 
our interdependence is now gen- 
@rally acknowledged on your side. 
I think that Walter Lippmann, for 
example, in his last two books 
has done a great deal to help us 
all to think clearly on that sub- 
ject. You know that you want us 
for certain purposes and we, of 
course, know that we want you. 


The U. K. Not Just An American 
Airfield 


I just want to make two points 
about our position, and first I 
should like to say: Do not regard 
us merely as a moated airdrome 
that you’ are going to need for any 
operations in Europe, just as you 
might need bases in the West In- 
dies. This moated areodrome is 
going to be no use to you unless 
it is filled with a strong people, a 





am atraid I must pass on to my 
second heading. 


Britain’s Leftward Drift No Cause 
for Alarm 


My second heading, as you will 
remember, was the ordering of 
our societies at home, where I 
suggested that we had parallel 
problems. As I see it, we both 
have one dominating problem 
now, or rather a set of dominating 
problems which all fit in together, 
and that is this: how to ensure 
that State guidance of economic 
activities which is needed’ to pro- 
duce what I would call a coordi- 
nated national effort is applied 
without destroying individaul en- 
terprise or the spontaneous force 
of society; how to create security 
without creating slavery and stag- 
nation; and how to create a really 
good understanding between 
wage-earners, management and 
finance. All those problems hang 
together and they are your prob- 
lems just as they are ours. On 
that I would say, and I believe it 
is true, that all political parties 
in this country are groping to find 
ithe right answer, the right solu- 
‘tion of those varied aspects of the 
{same problem. Some of you in 
' America, I rather think, fear that 
our color is becoming alarmingly 
'red, and that we are moving dan- 


funded debts, to other countries to | rent Business” which is published 
repay war expenditures. Lord | by your United States Department 
Keynes has estimated that we of Commerce. It was published 
shall end up with debts of that | last year, and that provided a most 
kind amounting to something like | interesting and careful survey of 
3,000 millions (sterling). I am | the trends of growth in manpower 
chiefly concerned with our debt | and of productivity per man-hour 
to India, which will certainly be |in the United States, and it arrived 
more than 1,000 millions sterling. | at this conclusion, that in order 


Vast Trade Difficulties Loom 


Those are going to be great dif- 
ficulties, but our greatest diffi- | 
culty of all, our special British | 
difficulty, concerns exports. We} 
all know that we shall have lost 
most of our foreign investment in-. 
come and shall suffer from severe 
cuts in our income from services| 
like shipping and insurance; and 
we all know too that such exports 
as we try to place we shall have 
to place in much more difficult 


markets that before the war be- : 


cause of the great industrialization 
that has gone on during the war 
in what were our former markets. 
It is now becoming generally rec- 
ognized — and Sir John Anderson 





accepted the difficulties as estab- 
lished in his speech at the Man- 


to produce the same quantity of 
goods and services which you pro- 
duced in 1940, a year which was 
away above the production of 
your top boom year of 1929, look- 
ing ahead to 1946, to what your 
manpower will be then and what 
your productive efficiency will be 
then, you will be able to produce 
that result and still have 19% 
millions unemployed. Well, now, 
if your production in 1940 was 
enough to keep all your people 
clothed, happy and contented, and 
in 1946 you are going to be able 
to do that with 19% millions un- 
employed, what does that mean? 
Well, that may perhaps be over- 
painting the picture, but I say 
that there is no more fateful 
question in the whole world than 


. 'this: How will the United States 
sion House the week before last* | 
—that if we are going to import, 


use her surplus capacity after the 
war? Because the fact that she 





the same volume, of goods as we! will have a surplus capacity of 
did before the war we shall have | staggering size is one which no 
to increase the volume of our ex- ione can possibly question, and I 
ports by 50%. That is an easy | ask: Will she pour that out on the 


people strong in national purpose 8¢rously toward Socialism. 
and strong in industrial potential.| All I would say upon that 
Then the other point that I wanted | is: Do not be afraid of that. We 
to make concerns our interests what we are about in this country. 
over the whole world, the wide This is a land of peaceful evolu- 
Spread of the territories of the tion; and I would ask you to re- 
British Commonwealth. I think;member how we, with you, 
there tco you recognize, or public showed the way forward after the 
Opinion recognizes, that as aj dangers of the French Revolution, 
foundation for any strategic plan how we together showed the way 
or any structure of world security | forward for peaceful advance in 
you need and you must walk with! the political field. I think we 
the territories of the British Com-| have to do the same thing in the 
monwealth spread throughout the economic field in the years which 
world, but I have a feeling that | lie before us; but I am going to 
some of your thinkers— and this venture to say that you have a 
applies, I think, particularly to| great deal to learn from us in 
Walter Lippmann—do not quite; that matter. Production is not 
appreciate all that our position! merely a question of well laid out 
means to you and the aspect of it | factories and a proper flow line 
which I think he has failed to|of production and good machine 
eppreciate adequately, is the vital! tools; the human side is very im- 
importance of the maintenance of; portant, and I believe that you 
the Pax Britannica — the British | have lessons to learn from us on 
ace — in what I would describe | the human side of the various 
as the Indian Ocean region, that | things that have been going on 
vast area which stretches from) during this war, such as the de- 
the Suez Canal to Singapore, an| velopment of the functions of 
@rea which contains 400 millions) works production councils and so 
of Moslems and Hindus, an area|on, and I would gladly see. more 
which contains or is closely linked being done by Americans to study 
to all. the peoples of Southeast what has been happening in this 
Asia, an area which must pro-' country during the war. 


Vide the anchor and the arsenal 
for any contribution to world se- 
curity in the region that lies be- 
tween the Far East and the West, 
@hd an area, too, across which 
pass trade routes of vital impor- 


“tance to our people and to yours. | 


Now, there is — we must ac- 
knowledge it — a possibility of 
misunderstanding; and the point 
that I want to stress in regard to 
that is how I myself long to see 
Americans doing more to appre- 
ciate what is our position in Jndia 
pnd on the Continent of Africa. 
Please do not regard us as hang- 
ing on to old imperialistic ideas. 
Our problem in India is verv dif- 
ferent from that: our problem is 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to 
my third heading, industrial and 
| commercial policy, and the provi- 
sion of the material foundation 
| for all our plans. Here our two 
positions contrast glaringly _ to- 
vether; our essential problem is 
how to produce what is needed to 
| mest the vast needs and commit- 
ments that lie before us. Yours is 
how to find fruitful purposes 
which willfully utilize your vast 
vesources. ''We must export to 
live; you want exports to give 
your people employment at home. 
Let me try to present the two 
pictures in a few broad touches. 
Consider our commitments. We 
are committed now to a vast vro- 


| 





come back and report that al- 


‘ Times” this last Sunday affecting 





how can we withdraw the British! «ram for imvroving standards at 
influence in India without tearing home — higher wages, more leis- 
@own the whole structure of se-' ure, children’s allowances, and the" 





phrase, and many people are talk- | 
ing as if they saw the way and | 
as to how it is going to be done. | 
But I do not believe that anyone 
has faced up to what it means, to 
what a vast dislocation it will 
mean in the trade of the world, | 
for we have to remember this: a 
mere general increase in world 
trade, which might increase our | 
exports, will not give us what we | 
want, because what we want is to 
increase our exports by 50% more 
than the measure by which we 
increase our imports. If I were 
to give my own opinion, I would 
say quite definitely that I regard 
that as completely impossible, and 
I think we have to face up to what 
that mears, what it will mean in 
its reactions on British commer- 
cial policy, and the point I want 
to put to you is that you ought to 
try to understand that problem of 
ours and realize into what a jam 
we may be placed. 


America’s Frightening Productive 
Capacity 


Now, let me turn from that to 
your position, which I have de- 
scribed as a surplus position. We: 
have various ways of measuring’ 
it. We all know from people who 


though you have got 10 millions 
or 12 millions in the Forces and, 
are devoting half your productive 
effort to war production, you are 
still able to maintain your civilian 
population at something like pre- 
war standards. 

Or, again, we might take certain’ 
striking figures; I have just picked 
out some figures that were given. 
in an article in the “Sunday 


certain commodities. You are pro- 
ducing now, according to this ar- 
ticle, 700,000 tons annually of syn- 





*See “Commercial and Finan- 
Chronicle,” Nov..9, 1944, p. 
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world in manufactured goods, 
looking mainly to her need for 
giving employment to her people 
at home, or will she concentrate 
primarily on building up her 
standards at home and regulate 
her exports so as in the first place 
to create as little disturbance as 
possible to the economies of other 
countries who have to export 
abroad, and so in the second place 
to produce the maximum possible 
permanent advantage to the coun- 
tries that are receiving her goods? 
I have not the slightest doubt in 
my own mind that in the long 
run interest of the United States 
that question ought to be answered 
in the latter sense, but one has 
got to recognize that it will in- 
volve most difficult adjustments. 
You have your industries geared 
up to produce an enormous quan- 
tity of goods, and, of course, you 
will want to’ ‘export, and I ask 
myself what political party is go- 
ing to tell your electrical industry 
or your new shipbuilding industry 
to cut down and send their men 
off to build houses for their own 
people, so as to give British manu- 
facturers a better chance? 


Great Male-djustments Followed 
World War I . 


There are the two positions as I 
see them. But I do not want to 
present the picture merely as one 
of two countries each with its own 
set of problems. I think the better 
way of looking at it is that we are 
really involved together, you in 


one way and we in another, in the 


terribly complex tangle caused by 
the complete upset of the old 
world eauilibrium bv two world 
wars. I should have liked to have 
gone over in some detail the story 
of what happened after the last 
World War, because I think it has 
been so much misrepresented and 
misunderstood. I think it is suf- 
ficient to say this, that there had 


been built up before 1914 a com- 





plex system of trade exchanges 
between various countries work- 
ing on a multilateral basis which 
fitted the natural capacities of the 
countries concerned and was in 
harmony with their international 
financial relations, so that debtors 
could settle their debts with goods 
and so on. 


But the first World War com- 
pletely upset that structure. 
Everybody’s position was turned 
upside down; countries which had 
taken secondary products were 
producing their own, and other 
countries which had been creditor 
countries became debtor countries 
and vice versa, and international 
financial obligations did not in 
the least fit in with their natural 
flow of trade. We had not in the 
years between the two wars com- 
pletely adjusted that position; we 
were gradually climbing back by 
carefully concerted measures after 
the collapse of 1929-32, and we 


, were doing quite good work in 


that way, much better than some 
people would lead one to under- 
stand; but still we had not cre- 
ated a properly balanced system 
again; and then on top of that has 
come this new war, and that is 
going to create, if anything, a 
more serious upset that the last 
war did. 


U. S. A.’s Responsibility; New 
Deal Unsuccessful 


There is the problem, I think, 
which we have to face together. 
Both of us really struggled on 
between the two wars; we. part- 
ly by starting to live on the income 
of our foreign investments, which 
previously we had always rein- 
vested, and partly by failing te 
spend enough to keep our indus- 
trial plant up to date, partly as the 
result of enjoying very favorable 
terms of trade, but all the time 
we had the terrible blot of two 
million to three million unem- 
ployed. You on your side had a 
different and in some ways more 
painful experience. You started 
by a wide pouring out of foreign 
loans which did not fit in really 
with the economic néeds of the 
world in the way of building up 
a permanently sound situation, 
which rather tended to disguise 
what were the underlying un- 
soundnesses, and then suddenly 
you stopped those loans and 
landed yourselves in the most ter- 
rible collapse and infected the 
rest of the world rather largely 
with your own collapse. 


Then you tried the most stag- 
geringly vast experiment that the 
world has ever seen, and God 
knows what would have happened 
to that experiment if the war had 
not come to create a completely 
changed set of conditions; so that 
I do not think you can say that 
you had attained equilibrium; you 
were still oscillating violently and 
had not settled down to any satis- 
factory balance. All those prob- 
lems will come on us again after 
the war. : 


A Planless World; Signs of 
Misunderstanding - 


Now, I am afraid I am being 


very gloomy, but I think it is 


well to face facts. Then I turn 
from that to what is happening 
today, and I confess that I am not 


very cheerful about that. I do-not_ 
j|see anywhere an attempt to get 
down to any comprehensive fac- 


tual survey of the position, so that 
we may assess what will be the 
surplus capacity of the various 
countries, and what will be the 
importing needs of various coun- 
tries, how we are going to fit 
this picture together again, and 
the point I am making is what we 
shall never do that except by 
carefully concerted measures, and 
I want to see a much more real- 
istic study of the position taking 
place than has yet taken place. 
One looks about and sees varius 
aspects of the situation discussed. 
We had the Wheat Agreement: we 
had the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence; but nowhere do I see an at- 
tempt to put all these: pieces to- 


gether and see the picture as a 


whole. 
On.top of that one does see, and 
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again it is well to face the fact, | 
all sorts of disturbing signs of) 


differences and  misunderstand- 
ings between our two countries. 
We on our side cherish the pretty 
widespread feeling that the uni- 
lateral declaration of how we 
were to operate under the Lease- 
Lend Agreement, an understand- 
ing based on what was written by 
Mr. Eden to your Ambassador in 
1941, has put us into very great 
difficulties, and that there was a 
strong case for modifying it as 
soon as you came into the war. 
manufacturers are very 
frightened, too, by what they fear 
are plans for reorganizing for 
peace production and particularly 
export trade which are going on 
in the United States, and I might 
add that perhaps what we are 
most frightened about of all is 
our own Board of Trade and its 
apparent lack of any realistic vi- 
sion of the situation or of the need 
for giving our manufacturers a 
lead. 


Wants Commerce Department to 
Survey Britain’s Economy 


You, on your side, I think, cher- 
ish certain suspicions about us, 
but I need not go into those. What 
I am leading up to is this. I want 
to see a new attempt made so 
that business people on each side 
of the Atlantic may get to under- 
stand each other’s position. I want 


to throw out a practical sugges- 


tion. My suggestion is this, that 
a delegation of high quality of 
practical industrialists and econ- 
omists from the United States 
should make a careful factual sur- 
vey of British economy as it will 
be after the war, of what will be 
our problems, what will be our 
resources, what will be required 
for our healthy economic exist- 
ence, and how those can be fitted 
into the United States position. I 
should not at all object myself to 
a unilateral inquiry of that kind; 
I think it would be very valuable 
for us to have it; but it would be 
much more valuable if it were 
balanced by a parallel inquiry by 
British industrialists and econ- 
omists into the United States 
position. I believe that the two 
combined would produce a story 
of most fascinating interest and of 


a value which would become in- | 


either at’ conferences arranged by 
the Governments or through 
Chambers of Commerce, but the 
point that I feel about it is that in 
conferences of that kind each side 
always puts its own case and the 
facts of the case put up by the 
other side are not always ac- 
cepted. 


Wants Businessmen to Get To- 
gether Unchaperoned 


I want your people to make 
their own study of our position, 
and then they will be really satis- 
fied about the realities of the po- 
sition. Also I want businessmen 
themselves to get together rather 
than a set of politicans who all 
the time will be looking over 
‘their shoulders thinking what 
'their own businessmen will say 
| about them. I believe that if I am 
right in supposing, as I said at 
| the beginning, that we are both 
| decent peoples, that we both want 
| fair play and that we are sensible 
| peoples who will see that neither 
of us can profit from the troubles 
of the other—I believe the sort of 
contact which I have suggested 
might be of great value, because 
we in this country, without the 
slightest doubt, want a strong, 
prosperous and stable United 
States and you want just the same 
from this country, and the prob- 
lem is how to combine the two in 
the actual circumstances, with all 
the conflict of different interests 
that will arise after this war. 
Well, I am not afraid of those 
difficulties if they are frankly 
faced and if the picture as a whole 
is always kept before people’s 
minds. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to just say that I think that 
our own Prime Minister used 
some very good words the other 
day, or rather they were quoted 
the other day — those instructions 
which he gave to his technical 
advisers before the invasion prep- 
arations in Normandy. I should 
like to see our businessmen on 
both sides taking those words as a 
text and saying to themselves: 
“We have got to find a way in 
|which we can both prosper. We 
|do not want argument. The diffi- 
| culties will argue for themselves.” 














creasingly appreciated as we pass | 


on to handle our problems after 
the war. 

Now, I would put it to you that 
that is no fanciful dream; it could 
be done. You can send absolutely 
first-class people to do it. I think 
at that kind of inquiry you are 
certainly a great deal more ad- 
vanced than we are. I myself have 
seen nothing better in the range 
of factual studies into the eco- 
nomic position than that report 
which was published by your 
Commerce Department in _ the 
United States on “The United 
States in the World Economy.” I 
should like to see the sort of 
people who did that carrying out 
this kind of investigation which 
I have in mind. So I do put that 
suggestion: forward, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a serious proposal which 
might be taken up by your Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, possibly working together 
with one of your great founda- 
tions like the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion, and I claim that practical 


experience of what has happened 
during this war justifies my sug- 
gestion. 

I am told that there has been 
any number of cases during the 
war affecting war supplies where 
there have been threats of dis- 
turbances and of misunderstand- 
ings and quarrels arising between 
our two countries, and that in 
every single case where the pro- 
cedure has been adovted of send- 
ing a small American mission 
over to this country to study facts 
or getting a small mission from 
this country to go over to Amer- 
ica—in every single case when the 
facts have been agreed upon on 
both sides and each side has un- 
derstood the facts, differences 
have been resolved., Of course, I 
may be told that the suggestion is 
unnecessary, that there are oppor- 


C. A. Miller Dies 


Charles Addison Miller, retired 
banker and President of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
from August, 1932, to March, 
1932. died on Nov. 22 at his home 
in New York City. He was 76 
years old. Born in Utica and 
educated in the public schoo!s 
there and at Trinity School, 
Tivoli, N. Y., Mr. Miller was grad- 
uated from Harvard University 
in 1890. He studied law in the 
office of Miller, Fincke & Brande- 
gee, Utica, and became a member 
of the firm in 1892 and, said the 
New York “Sun,” he remained a 
member of the firm and success- 
sors until his death, at which time 
he was a senior partner in Miller 
& Hubbell. From the “Sun” we 
also quote: 


“He became a trustee of the 
Savings Bank of Utica at the 
death of his father. Addison C. 
Miller, in 1895. and four years 
later was appointed vice-presi- 
dent. has 
“Mr. Miller was also President 
of the New York State Savings 
Bank Association in 1909 and the 
following year he was elected 
vice-president of the New York 
State Bar Association. 

“In February, 1932, Mr. Miller 
was appointed manager of the 
New York agency of the RFC. 


Tt was announced at that. time, 


that he had heen selected as 
Utica’s Most Useful Citizen of 
1931 by a board of award which 
represented seven service clubs 
of the city. 


“Mr. Miller, a Republican, was 
appointed president of the RFC 
by President Hoover and he ac- 
cepted the post with the under- 





\ 


it had gotten well under way.” 


tunities now for joint discussion | 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


recurrence of the present terrible 
war. Such an undertaking on the 
part of nations should be encour- 
aged by all peace-loving peoples. 

It so happens that the pact is 
between Britain and this country 
and no one ever suggests that they 
will ever go to war against one 


and the same side. 


It seems that all the American 
oil producers get out of this pact, 
this great example of what na- 
tions can accomplish when they 
resort to pacts instead of wars, is 
a guarantee that the wily rulers 
of the rich Arabian fields won’t 
be able to play them against the 
British. This is a protection, of 
course, only for those American 
producers who are involved in the 
Arabian fields and it offers no 
proof whatsoever that the wily 
Arabian chiefs may not turn to 
Russia and play her against both 
the British and Americans. 


But aside from this, fn return 
for the protection which the in- 
volved American producers do 
get, an international body assumes 
control over all American produc- 
tion, or production anywhere in 
which Americans are involved. 
Naturally, the American oil pro- 
ducers, generally speaking, have 
set up a howl. According to the 
professional internationalists they 
are more concerned in _ profits 
than they are in perpetuating 
world good-will. Just what the 
professional internationalists are 
concerned in, we have never been 


| quite able to dope out. 


We think the gentlemen would 
serve themselves and the public 
more profitably if instead of 
browbeating American interests 
for not embracing every pact that 
comes along, they would look 
more realistically at the current 
world situation. Regardless of 





what we do or do not do, if there 
is any comfort ,aahywhere for the 
|'milennium believers, ‘it utterly 
escapes this writer. In France, 
Greece, Belgium, Italy, and else- 


| where, so-called liberated peoples 
| are engaged in killing each other 
| off, with the Communists the in- 


stigators. 

Here in Washington it is clear, 
that while during the campaign 
Mr. Roosevelt considered it im- 
perative to have the people think 
that he and Stalin were as thick 
as two peas in a pod, that it was 
utterly essential that he be re- 
elected because Stalin thought 
well of him—it is now clear that 
Roosevelt doesn’t give much of a 
darn what Stalin thinks of him. 
Throughout the campaign the 
propaganda, Circulated mostly by 
unwitting propagandists, was that 
he, Stalin and Churchill, the in- 
dispensable Big Three, were liable 
to get together at most any time. 
It would have been terrible under 
the circumstances, with this meet- 
ing likely to appear on the front 
pages most any morning, for the 
Americans to ditch their man! 

It is no secret now that Roose- 


| velt has not the slightest inten- 


tion of running after Stalin any 
longer, or of going any such long 
distance as Moscow or Teheran to. 
meet him again. If there is a 
meeting Stalin will come half 
way. 

Indeed, Washington official cir- 
cles are beginning to discuss Sta- 
lin quite frankly. Annoyance is 
not disguised any longer that he 
hasn’t come through with his part 
of the Teheran bargain, of mak- 
ing a direct attack on the Eastern 
front coincident with our drive on 
the Western front. There is com- 
ing to be less emphasis, in fact, on 
the whole business about “win- 





standing that he might retire after | ning’ the peace,’ and’''more on, 


winning the current war. 


another, or without being on one | 


‘NAM Proposes 6-Point Program fo 
Assure Post-War Jobs By Business 


The National Association of Manufacturers announced on Nov. 30 
it would carry to the public for acceptance and support a 6-point 


into action a process of prosperity 
will enable Americans to 
more, buy more, and have more.” 
Walter B. Weisenburger, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of NAM, in 
announcing the program, stated: 

“Until victory is achieved every 
resource of industry will be mus- 
tered behind the millions of Amer- 
ican fighting men and women on 
the battle fronts. War production 
must not slacken until this all- 
important job is done. Beyond 
victory, industry is prepared to 
assume its full responsibility in 


Post-War Employment 


(Continued from first page) 
out very rapidly during the war. 
Homes must be rebuilt, repaired 
and modernized. Equipment of 
all kinds, for homes, offices and 
factories has been wearing out. 
There will be an abnormal need 
for all kinds of replacements 
which can be bought at some re- 
tail store. 

(9) There have been about 
12,500,000 children born in the 
United States since Pearl Harbor. 
Of this number, over 2,000,000 are 
in excess of the normal birth rate. 
The poorest retail purchasers are 
the aged, who are dying off; but 
the best are the children and their 
parents. 

(10) Consumer goods are not 
only wearing out, but styles are 
changing. New things which will 
come on the market after the war 
will be of designs which will 
make the old things look obso- 
lete. This applies not only to 
houses, furniture, wearing ap- 
parel, but even to foods and bev- 
erages. 

(11) Billions of dollars will be 
required merely to bring factories, 
offices, homes and _ individuals 
“up-to-date.” The farms of the 
country will especially need at- 
tention. The land has been over- 
worked; fertilization has been 
neglected; farm implements are 
out-of-date. Moreover, the farm- 
ers will have more money and 
less debts after the war than they 
have ever had before. All of 
these farm purchases must come 
through retailers. 

(12) Even the _ retail stores 
themselves will be large purchas- 
ers. Most of them must be re- 
furnished, relighted and _ re- 
painted. Air conditioning must be 
installed in many; refrigeration 
and other new equipment will be 
needed. A large store is not 
necessary. It may have. only a 
10-foot frontage, but it should 
have modern furnishin&s with an 
excellent show window. 

Returning service men should 
also consider warehousing, trans- 
portation, financing, advertising, 
printing and various other de- 
partments of distribution. The 
cooperatives, or group buying, or 
voluntary chains or manufac-. 
turers’ branches present oppor- 
tunities. I suppose there always 
will be an opportunity for the old 
style wholesalers; but that di- 
vision does not appeal to me. 


The greatest opportunity lies 
with the chain stores. especially 
the variety chains. Next in im- 
portance come the supermarkets: 
and third, the department stores. 
House-to-house selling will al- 
ways be profitable for those with 
“guts.” Consumer credit will 
come back; cooperatives will con- 
tinue to increase in importance’. 
but the chain stores have nothing 
to fear from cooperatives ‘for 
many years to come. There will 
be changes in servicing as well as 
in products and packaging. This 
es~ecially applies to the perish- 
able goods such as meats. fish. 
fruits and vegetables due to. the 
\ineneased ..installations of deep-+ 
freezes. 
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program specifying the action that business will take to assure jobs 
and higher living standards in the post-war period. Ultimate ob- 
jective of the Association’s long-term program is to create and put 


during the post-war period which 








utitizing these same resources to 
build a better nation—a nation 
in which every person will have 
a greater opportunity to achieve 
higher living standards and in- 
creased security.” 

The six points of NAM’s pro- 
gram of business action, all of 
which, it is stated, add up to more 
and better jobs, are: 

“1. Offering better values for 
consumers by improving produc- 
tion and distribution methods, 
which will make available more 


and better goods and will stimu- ° 


late employment. 

“2. Insistence upon full and free 
competition to reduce prices and 
to encourage the establishment of 
new enterprises, again stimulating 
increased employment. 

“3. Bold investment of risk capi- 
tal to back new enterprises and 
expand production, which will 
also make more jobs. 

“4. Adherence to wage policies 
which give workers a fair reward 
for work accomplished. 

“5. Providing better tools and 
improved working conditions as 
an aid to higher production and 
fatter pay envelopes for individ- 
ual workers. 

“6. Keeping open all possible 
advancement opportunities for the 
individual worker, to encourage 
initiative and greater production 
by assuring that such personal ef- 
fort on the part of workers will 
be rewarded.” 

Stating that “public acceptance 
is sought for NAM’s six-point pro- 
gram as a charter for business 
action,’ Mr. Weisenburger said 
that “if industry is to proceed at 
full speed to activate an upward 
economic trend, there must be a 
combination of effort and the 
realization on the part of both 
public and industry that they have 
an identical goal—jobs and free- 
dom of opportunity. Productive 
jobs for all who want them in the 
post-war period are our chief ob- 
jective. From _ productive jobs 
stem buying power which is the 
motivating force that turns» the 
wheels of industry.” 

He likewise said “that large 
segment of indusiry, the 12,000 
member companies, large ard 
small, which make up the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, employs 75% of all wage 
earners in manufacturing indus- 
try, and is producing more than 
85% of the materials and muni- 
tions with which the war is be- 
ing fought. These 12,000 business 
leaders are convinced that Ameri- 
ca’s vast wartime capacity can be 
used to build the greatest peace- 
time prosperity the world has 
ever known. NAM’s six-point 
program can translate that belief 
into action with public backing 
and confidence. NAM’s platform 
has been kept simple and dirett 
and is keyed to the national wel- 
fare, If the people want to reap 
the full advantage of the action 
which industry will take, the pub- 
lic can play a vital part. Unregu- 
lated monopoly must be elim- 
inated in the public interest. Post- 
war tax policies should leave suf- 
ficient funds for expansion of job- 
making production. Labor policies 
should place equal responsibility 
upon labor and management, and 
business regulation should . be 
through legislation, instead. of di- 
rectives.” 

It is announced that the 4.000 
manufacturers who will partici- 
pate in the War and Reconversion 
Congress of American Industry, to 
be held in New York on Dec. 6-8, 
will discuss ways and means to 
implement this six-point program. 
The public will be fully informed 


on the program in a full scale na-. 
| tional campaign, the spearhead of 


which will be large space adver- 
tisements. 
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Department Store Sales In New York Federal 
Reserve District in Oct. 11° Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Nov. 17 
that October sales of department stores in the second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District increased 11% over a year ago. The com- 
bined sales for January to Oct., 1944, were up 9% from the same 
period the previous year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in depart- 
ment stores at the end of Oct., 1944, were 1% over last year. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported 
an 18% gain in the net sales in October. Their stocks on hand at the 
close of the month were 6% higher than the same month in 1943. 

The following is the bank’s tabulation: 

DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES OCTOBER, 1944 


Second Federal Reserve District 
Percentage change from preceding year 











—--Net sales Stocks 
Oct. Jan.-Oct. on nand 
Department stores— 1944 1944 Oct. 31, 1944 
NI DON ei he iain il eae eran +11 + 9 + 1 
eR a ae a a +11 +11 tre 
Mercueru New serecy........ .- -- - 2 + - +10 + 5 — 1 
ie ee, Wilke wha ieee erm + 9 + 3 : 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties____._.___.____-~-~_- + 7 + 1 — 6 
PE iad sci ncacepesinas ns ao spss ts mm ee sven wb Chip pees operas Sens + 5 — 1 —15 
Lower Hudson River Valley__._______~-.---__-.- ~~ +18 +16 +18 
IN en ee +16 +14 ne 
Upper Hudson River Valley____-__----~----+-~~--~--- + 6 + 1 + 2 
iii tiie nen tenes eens en eee nnn + 8 + 4 ee 
i a st natltd Siinlins eeulp tinnd etieltedn en th awieatr i + 3 — 2 + 2 
Comtret New York State... +11 +10 + 6 
Bees SUver VaRee ia. co 6 ce + 6 + 3 — 1 
CRIED AERIS RIGHT UE pee Le Ne Ne pe ENR + 3 + 4 vn 
PI sea ik etainidh tectgeh tonite cep hl win asain ae mn em ion ome +14 +14 + 8 
Nartmers Siew Vere Bcate._. ~~. 4-4 +16 +12 nau 
Gouthern New York State______.._---___----.---- +11 +9 — 1 
OM i oc seid iktentiacobabe +13 +10 Say 
a aaa tha ik Sabai gree es lia ule aha a wb i vw +11 +10 pat 
Western New York State. _. __-_ SPRY a aa Bek Ses + 8 + 9 + 2 
a GS aire ake ese eath as alle as a ian + 6 + 6 + 3 
SEE SRE CE TA oe SMES ENATI SETI Sap: wpa ey ne — 3 + 3 +10 
aii aoe ei ee eter ew OER nem +13 + 9 — 1 
Apparel stores (chiefly New York City) _._-------~_ +18 +10 + 6 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
(1935-39 average == 100) 
1943 1944——____—. 
Oct. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted____.__ ~~ #157 110 *158 173 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ *137 151 #149 152 
(1923-25 average = 100) 
SN: Se ice in ney om: Seeneepien been nnninngean tea 131 128 129 132 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted____.__._..__---~__. 119 131 124 120 
*Irevised. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Average monthly sales, 1935-39 = 100 
1943 1944 
Oct. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
NE EN So ine det octet iatdbn ine mas *159 112 152 177 
I ein a hw Sg sath a 9 sh cla res Sheen one 145 *99 138 158 
ee pt EE os oh Marte Repl sm de anieeammoiep in an avin a 204 158 198 215 
aT SDR SF EEE SORTED Ne pee Ere = 166 140 173 188 
SESE IEE PECL AE eae tg pa rs Fa ES rn 202 173 214 230 
I i ad aa oe decent di dais ibis Ds 164 121 156 172 
SNE SENSO ROCs hs le ee 8. *160 117 155 176 
*Revised. 


+Indexes are based on total monthly sales; no adjustments made for differences: 


in the number of shopping days from month to month or for usual seasonal variation 
in sales volume. 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $141,700,000 of open market 
paper outstanding on Oct. 31, 1944, the bank announced on Nov. 14. 
This compares with $140,800,000 on Sept. 29, 1944, and $187,800,000 
on Oct. 30, 1943. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 





1944— $ NN ce in sins terres easier ite Pome aime 187,800,000 
ke MOO ae eeanpne: | | ae eS ee ree ewe cor supe 169,500.000 
OMI id a Gi k ie actin 190 Bee eee: Mi 2b 351 i 156,200,000 
i, PERN ana Se ona a 140,900,000 1943— $ 
NE Bi ila pe eit neni nice aro 149 Sue TU BD). ee oes 149,8v0,00U 
SE et ins ivan goin Reel anink ae wien oe SD - CUE EO ire now tenes 143.300.000 
OREN Tne ee ee, eee MO Ge a igs i ee 159,600,006 
TE A ic aie inn ane lino cairn ES BE gat EOS Sere eonranaeer on 178.906,000 
SSS REN Petree teers ere Se BORE Bh ieee 200,600,000 
SS eee sips liptalateiptain thon Ee OF os le dines 209,100,000 
I I ds apes thc cabin igre bam estan orem ah Pe OO SOM BOs poh ope en ind 220,400,000 

1943— 1942— 

I BR i saint ctilimiehtnines ili wera cnt sty GM a EO TT APOIO 229,200,000 
FI Pe iene caheintatietonining atin thier nie 203,300,000 260,600,000 


Nov 30__- 





Consumer Credit Outstanding for | 
October 3°, Over Last Year 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on Nov. 30 that total consumer credit outstanding at the 
end of October is estimated at $5,212 million, or about 3% more than 
a year ago. The increase of about $140 million during the month 
was due largely to seasonal factors and occurred principally in charge 
accounts. The Board adds: 

Instalment loans outstanding showed little change during the 
month but were slightly above the October, 1943, level. Back figures 
of these series have been recently revised. 

Automobile sale credit continued in about the same volume for 
the third consecutive month and remained above the year-ago level. 
Other instalment sale credit was below that at the end of October, 1943, 
but was approximately 4% larger than on Sept. 30, this year. 

Charge accounts receivable rose nearly 8% during October, some- 
what more than the customary seasonal expansion. 

*CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
(Short-term credit. In millions of dollars. Figures estimated) 
Increase or decreases from: 


Oct. 31, 1944 Sept. 30, 1944 Oct, 31. 1943 
+Total consumer credit_._......---- 5,212 +137 +135 
Instalment sale credit: 

Mpeeeeerte os - + ++ 210 ae + 29 
nib R ll Ace we pp 533 + 23 omit 
timstaiment loans —.-._._..-...----- 1,197 — 2 + 16 
Charge accounts. ......-.------------ 1,516 +114 +150 
Single-payment loans ___.-__---~--- 1,024 + 2 ota ae 


*Several of the subsidiary series contained in instalment loans have been revised. 
The series revised are repair and modernization loans, consumer loans in commercial 
banks and credit union loans. These revisions are reflected in the estimates of total 
consumer credit. The ‘Federal Reserve Bulletin’’ for December will carry. descriptive 
material and back figures. +Includes service credit not shown separately. tIncludes 


insured repair and modernization loans. 





Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding on 
Oct. 3! Increase to $1 14,953,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Oct. 31 
amounted to $114,953,000, an increase of $3,852,000 from the Sept. 30 
total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued Nov. 16 by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year 
ago, the Oct. 31 total represents a gain of $70,000. 

In the month-to-month comparison, dollar exchange, and those 
based on goods stored in or shipped between foreign countries were 
lower, and imports, exports, domestic shipments and domestic ware- 
house credits were higher, while in the yearly analysis all the itéms 
except domestic warehouse credits, dollar exchange, and those based 
on goods stored or shipped between foreign countries for October, 
1944, are higher than a year ago. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 














Federal Reserve District— Oct. 31, '44 Sep. 30, 44 Oct. 30, '43 
Fe ee arto cna dihbine ig ensth ergidipenlcenanane $17,852,000 $17,075,000 $20,114,000 
ky REE EC ae 74,483,000 71,502,000 65,254,000 
i NOG i as Re 6,311,000 7,022,000 5,208,000 
OS ETRES GREE ae tome 2) 1,813,000 2,259,000 2,019,000 
ile NE ETE SRE NBE E. EI EA 740,000 424,000 2,014,000 
I on ee 2,476,000 1,877,000 3,345,000 
IPS gee P27, SRE OR 2,859,000 2,996,000 5,982,000 
OE ee he ies Caaresee 634,000 545,000 837,000 
BID id on nsconen cine ssid ibnantadidiine dew 50,000 33,000 174,000 
ah coe nc BS RR SENG iY 5 al aor EE a ne enti Fale Fata SEE Sh chews 
Sh TRI in coerce tein vases ees eine ae 220,000 222,000 443,000 
12 Gam Pranceee...2-6 st St: 7,515,000 7,146,000 9,493,000 
Grand, EA eR She $114,953,000 $111,101,000 $114,883,000 
Increase for month__ _$3,852,000 Increase for year___ $70,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Oct. 31, '44 Sep. 30, '44 Oct. 30, '43 
RF OE Sane SE amon $79,144,000 $77,746,000 $66,871,000 
Exports____-___. SSMS AM he ee ee 12,653,060 10,536,000 9,290,000 
Domestic shipments____.__._-____--- 9,289,000 8,142,000 7,593,000 
Domestic warehouse credits_________ 11,706,000 11,278,000 21,350,000 
LGNAGE GRC OMMC ee i 48,000 189,000 173,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries________- 2,113,000 3,210,000 9,606,000 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own bills____- $40,019,000 Bills of others_™ __$44,881,000 Total_____$84,900,000 


Decrease for month______________ 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates 
ee wy 
DE aciccesiieeschiocs Wy 
RES Ve 
RR ets sido tabi re 
eR % 
eee Se 


.~$89,000 


BANKERS ACCEPTANCES NOV. 16, 1944 
Dealers’ Selling Rates 
7 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 


volume of bankers’ acceptances 
month since Sept. 30, 1941: 


1941— $ 1942— 
oS Sa 184,806,000 | Oct. 31___. 
a Se 193,590,000 | Nov. 30_____ 
OES Sea 194,220,000 | pe... St... 

1942— 1943— 
fa: 288s. ‘_. 197,278,000 | Jan. 30_..-- 
Sek Ses: 190,010,000 | Feb. 27____. 
SS ES 182,675,000 Mar. 31____- 
ee 177,293, Bs Dees 
Wit: Pcs 173,906,000 | May 29_____ 
June 30__.____ 162,849,000 | June 30 ___- 
eee. Se 2 156,302,000 | July 31_____ 
Pe | 139,304,000 | Pe SE: 
Sat: Be 123,494,000 _ Sept. 30_____ 


Recsovelt Seeks Recommendations 


outstanding at the close of each 


$ , 1943— $ 

_. 118,581,000 | Oct. 30.______ 114,883,000 
_. 116,067,000 | Nov. 30_______ 111.269 off 
_. 118,039,000 | Dec, 31_______ 116,814,000 

| 1944— 
-- 119,682,000. |-Jan: 31_______ 120,497,000 
-— 127,062,000 | Feb. 29. __ 134,772,000 
_. 129,818,000 | Mar. 31_______ 129,358,000 
_. 128,350,000 | Apr. 29... __ 125,566,000 
_. 135,815,000-| May 31_______ 113,139,000 
_. 139,846,000 | June 30_______ 111,675,000 
-. 110,250,000 | July 31.___.__ 138,692,000 
_. 130,244,000 | Aug. 31___.___ 109,632,000 
-- 117,016,000 | Sept.30_.____ 111,101,000 

| Oct. 31 


114,953,000 





For Science Contributions to Post-War World 


On Nov. 20 President Roosevelt called for recommendations as 
to how wartime scientific research could be carried into the post- 
war world to create jobs and improve the national health and living 


standards. 


His request was contained in a letter to Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
in which he paid tribute to that agency for its achievements in 


solving important technical prob-@ 


lems of the war. Associated Press 
advices from Washington, Nov. 20, 
went on to say: 

“The tangible results, though 
not known to the public, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “can be found in 
the communiques coming from the 
battle fronts all over the world,” 
adding that some day the full 
story of these achievements could 
be told. 

“There is, however,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘no reason why the lessons 
to be found in this experiment 
cannot be profitably employed in 
times of peace. 

“The information, the  tech- 
niques, and the research expe- 
rience developed by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and by the thousands of 
scientists in the universities and 
in private industry, should be 
used in the days of peace ahead 
for the improvement of the na- 
tional health, the creation of new 
enterprises bringing new jobs, 
and the betterment of the na- 
tional standard of living.” 

With that objective in mind, 
said the Associated Press, Mr. 
Roosevelt asked Dr. Bush to make 
recommendations on the following 
major points: 

First: What can be done, con- 
sistent with military security, 





;and with the prior approval of 
the military authorities, to make 
known to the world as soon as 
| possible the contributions which 
have been made during the war 
program to scientific knowledge? 
“The diffusion of such knowl- 
edge,” the President said, “should 
help us stimulate new enterprise, 
provide jobs for our returning 
service men and other workers, 
and make possible great strides 
for the improvement of the na- 
tional. well-being.” . 
Second: With particular refer- 
ence to the war of science against 


organize a program for continuing 
in the future the work which has 
been done in medicine and re- 
lated sciences? 

“The fact that the annual 
deaths in this country from one 
or two diseases alone are far in 
excess of the total number of 
lives lost by us in battle during 
this war,’ the President wrote, 
“should make us conscious of the 
duty we owe future generations.” 

Third: What can the Govern- 
ment. .do now and in the future to 
aid research activities by public 
and private organizations? 

“The proper roles of public and 
of private research, and their in- 
terrelation,” he added, “should be 





disease, what can be done now to 





carefully considered.” 
Fourth: Can an effective pro- 
gram be proposed for discovering 


‘and developing scientific talent 


in American youth so that the 
continuing future of scientific 
research in this country may be 
assured on a level comparable to 
what has been done during the 
war? 

“New frontiers of the mind are 
before us,’ Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“and if they are pioneered with 
the same vision, boldness, and 
drive with which we have waged 
this war, we can create a fuller 
and more fruitful employment and 
a fuller and more fruitful life. 


“T hope that, after such consul- 
tations as you may deem advis- 
able with your associates and 
others, you can let me have your 
considered judgment on _ these 
matters as soon as convenient, re- 
porting on each when you are 
ready, rather than waiting for 
completion of your studies in ail.” 





Sullivan Quits Treasury 


The resignation of John.L. Sul- 
livan as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury was announced on Nov. 
28. Mr. Sullivan, who had been 
with the Treasury five years, told 
President Roosevelt he desired to 
return to his law practice. His law 
firm is in Manchester, N. H. 

In accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Sullivan, effective Nov. 30, 
President Roosevelt said: 


“The five years of your service 
have been epochal in the impor- 
tanee of the fiscal problems with 
which you have been called upon 
to deal. I have only the highest 
praise for the contribution which 
you have made so unselfishly in 
the public interest. I shall hope, 
as need arises, to have the bene- 
fit of your wide knowledge and 
experienced judgment.” 


From Associated Press advices 
from Washington Nov. 28, we 
quote: 

Mr. Sullivan entered the Gov- 
ernment service as assistant to the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner 
in September, 1939. He became 
Assistant Treasury Secretary the 
following January. ;, 


In his letter of resignation he 
recalled that he had arranged to 
give up his professional responsi- 
bilities for one year when he 
came to Washington. Since then, 
the period has been extended four 
times. “Unfortunately,” he assert- 
ed, “the cumulative pressure of 
the problems of those people with 
whom I am associated, and of 
others who have relied upon me, 
make it imperative that I now re- 
turn to private practice.” 


Pusteffics to Issue New 
Money Order Forms 


. By the beginning of next year 
the Post Office hopes to put in the 
first-class offices 100,000,000 pos- 
tal notes, a°new and economical 
means of sending money orders 
not exceeding $10 through the 
mails, Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker said on Nov. 22, accord- 
ing to Washington advices to the 
New York “Times,” from which 
we also quote: ! 

“A uniform fee of five cents 
will be charged. A person who 
wants a postal note for $2.93 will 
receive from the clerk a 90-cent 
and a 3-cent stamp affixed to a 
$2 postal note. He must write the 
name of the payee on the note, 
then. detach his record stub, on 
which he records the payee’s 
name, and mail the postal note. 
The note itself is a pre-punched 
card form. ’ 


“The use of postal notes is a re- 
vival of a system used in the 
United States from 1884 to 1894, 
except that the earlier notes were 
for fixed amounts and payable to 
bearer, thus lacking the security 
offered by money orders. Use of 
postal notes of not more than $10 





has been legal since 1911, but an 


amendment this year removed the 
limitation of fixed denomina- 
tions.” : 
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SEG Reports Further Working Capital Increase 


Corporate net working capital reached a new high in the second 
quarter of this year*, estimated at $44.3 billion as of June 30, 1944, 
according to the quarterly analysis made public today by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. During the three months, April 
through June, 1944, working capital increased by $1.3 billion, about 
the same rate as in the preceding quarter. This increase in working 
capital was approximately equal to retained profits. 

As in the previous quarter, the record level of net working 
capital at the end of June was in extremely liquid form with both 
cash and U. S. Government securities accounting for a very substan- 
tial portion of the total. The only significant change in any of the 
items of current assets and liabilities during the quarter was the 
$1.5 billion increase in U. S. Governments, reflecting the influence 
of the 5th War Loan Drive. Apparently corporations are continuing 
to invest their excess funds in Government securities. There was 
comparatively little change in any of the other components of work- 
ing capital. The ratio of corporate liquid funds in the form of cash 
and U. S. Governments to sales, which is one rough measure of 
liquidity, increased again in the second quarter of 1944, and is well 
above pre-war levels. 

In addition to the increase in working! capital; corporations con- 
tinued to accumulate post-war credits in refundable taxes, raising 
the total of such refundable taxes to $1.8 billion as of June 30, 1944, 
an increase of $200 million over the quarter. Other sources of sub- 
stantial refunds payable to corporations are the provisions of the 
income and excess-profits tax laws for carry-back of losses and 
unused excess-profits credits, for accelerated amortization of emerg- 
ency facilities, and for recomputation of base-period income for 
excess-profits determination. As for other items affecting the cor- 
porations’ financial position, there was on the assets side a drop of 
$500 million in the net property account and on the liabilities side 
a reduction of $300 million in long term debt; both of these declines 
reflected a continuation of trends which characterized the two pre- 
ceding years. 

The attached tabulation and chart show the working capital of 
all corporations in the United States on which the above discussion 
is based. Tables presenting more detailed data on current assets and 
liabilities for various industrial and size groups of corporations 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission may be 
obtained on request. These tables indicate that, though there was 
considerable variation from group to group, practically all groups 
of corporations shared in the rise of working capital over the war 
period. 





*Exclusive of banks and insurance companies. 
*CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF U. S. CORPORATIONS 
1929-1944 


(Billions of dollars) 
Mar. 31 Jun. 30 





Current Assets— 1939+ 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1944 
Cash on hand and in banks. eens A 13.1 13.9 17.5 22.6 21.8 21.7 
U. S. Government securities_-_--_- at: ee 1.9 3.9 10.2 16.0 18.3 19.9 
+Receivables from U. 8S. Government_ mf 5 2.8 3.6 3.6 3.3 
Other notes and accounts receivable_ 22.1 23.9 27.5 24.3 93.7 23.7 23.2 
Inventories — ~~~ CRA MO 27 Pps 18.0 19.8 25.6 27.3 26.8 27.0 26.7 
tOther current assets 1.4 1.5 1.4 1 Se | 1.3 1.3 1.4 

Total current assets__ ol GOs 60.3 72.8 83.4 94.1 95.7 96.2 

Current Liabilities :— 
tAdvances and prepayments, U. S. : s AM 

Government —_-.-- —" Sah Be Pe 4 1.4 1.6 : 1.7 1.5 
Other notes and accounts payable__ 21.9 22.6 25.6 24.7 25.5 25.4 24.9 
Federal income tax liabilities_._..._._._._ 1.2 2.5 7.1 12.1 15.9 16.1 16.1 
§Other current Jiabilities_........_._ 6.9 7.4 7.6 8.7 9.5 9.5 9.4 

Total current liabilities_._..._._.. 30.0 32.8 40.7 46.9 52.5 52.7 51.9 
New working capital_..._._---_.--~-- MS: 273-321 MS. -H16. 430 44.3 


*All U. S. corporations excluding banks and insurance companies. Data for 1939- 
1941 are based. on statistics of income, covering virtually all corporations in the 
United States. Data for 1942-1944 are estimates based on data compiled from many 
different sources, including data on corporations registered with the Commission. 
Because of the nature of the figures, these estimates are subject to revision. 

+Receivables from and payables to U. S. Government do not include amounts 
offset against each other on the corporation’s books or amounts arising from sub- 
contracting which are not directly due from or to the U. S. Government. 

tIncludes marketable securities other than U. S. Government. 

$For 1942-1944 includes provisions for renegotiation other than those combined 
with income tax liabilities. 


Wholesale Prices Unchanged for Week 





Ended Nov. 25, Labor Dep’t Reports’ 


“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices at 
the primary market level has-remained unchanged at 104.1% of the 
1926 average for three consecutive weeks,” said the U. S. Dept. 
of Labor in its Nov. 30 advices, which also said that “during the 
week ended Nov. 25 slightly lower prices for farm products, particu- 
larly livestock, were offset by higher prices for grains, for certain 
fruits and vegetables and for scrap steel. In the past four weeks the 
all-commodity index has: risen 0.2% to a point 1.5% higher than at 
this time last year.” The report continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by a decline of 1.3% in primary 
market prices for livestock and poultry and by lower quotations for 
cotton, average prices for farm products dropped 0.3% during the 
week. Most grains, except rye, advanced. In addition, higher prices 
were reported for ewes, hay, wool, eggs, onions and sweet potatoes. 
Since the latter part of October average prices for farm products 
rose 0.6% and were 2.4% higher than at the end of November, 1943. 

“Higher prices for flour, fruits and vegetables and eggs account- 
ed for an increase of 0.1% in prices for foods at wholesale during the 
last week of November. Although average prices for foods advanced 
0.9% in the past four weeks they were 0.8% lower than at this time 
last year. 

“Industrial Commodities—Except for greater activity and strength- 


ening prices in scrap steel markets during the latter part of Novem- 
ber there was very little movement in industrial commodity markets. 
Effective Nov. 13, the OPA raised ceiling prices on domestic cigars 
in an attempt to prevent the disappearance of low priced goods.” 
The Labor.Department included the following notation in its 


report: 
Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 





| tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. 


(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Oct. 28, 1944, 
and Nov. 27, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Nov. 18, 1944, to Nov. 25, 1944. 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED NOV. 25, 1944 
(1926==100) 
Percentage change to 
Novy. 25, 1944 from— 
11-25 11-18 11-11 10-28 11-27 11-18 10-28 11-27 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities_...._.__._~--. *104.1 *104.1 *104.1 *103.9 102.6 0 +0.2 + 1.5 
EE See Ea aes 124.1 124.5 1244 123.33 121.2 —03 +06 + 2.4 
a icieenitnenes 105.0 1049 104.9 1041 1058 +01 +09 — 08 
Hides and leather products___-_~~. 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.9 0 0 — 0.2 
TORLIO DROGCUCEE ..n oe nictiee cone 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 97.2 0 0 + 1.7 
Fuel and lighting materials____~__ 83.6 83.6 83.5 83.5 $1.7 0 +0.1 + 2.3 
Metals and metal products___-___. *103.9 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 +01 +01 +4 0.1 
Building materials__...._....__-_ 116.4 116.4 116.4 116.4 113.0 0 0 + 3.0 
Chemicals and allied products.___. 104.8 1048 104.7 104.9 100.4 0 —0O.1 + 44 
Housefurnishing goods_______-_~__. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.2 0 Oo + 18 
Miscellaneous commodities____-_~. 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.0 +01 +01 + 05 
mew 10a serieis....._..... eee 114.1 1143 1143 113.5 111.1 -—0O.2 +05 + 2.7 
Semimanufactured articles______ 94.7 94.7 94.7 94.7 92.9 0 0 + 1.9 
Manufactured products________~-. *101.2 *101.2 *101.1 *101.1 100.3 0 +0.1 + 0.9 
au commodities other than 
Jame products, 2... << *99.7 *99.7 *99.7 *99.6 98.6 0 +0.1 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods______- *38.9 *98.9 *98.8 *98.8 97.5 0 +0.1 + 1.4 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
NOV. 18, 1944 TO NOV. 25, 1944 
Increases =! 

1 af tea aah tae ETRE R Fe ie a. 0.3 
Fruits and vegetables_._._.__=.-__- SUN NI, Cd cineca wn casa es ey tein ito, 
s00n. and: Heel... oe 2 eee ee 0.1 

Decreases 
Livestock and poultry__..______-_____ 1.3 Cereal products ___~- PP aS OS soe ee 





Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock — 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Nov. 17 the following 
tabulation of companies who have reported changes in the amount 
of stock held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Adams Express Company, The, common_______--________ 1,109,548 1,111,614 
Associates Investment Company, 5% cum. preferred_____~ 747 889 
PASes: DOrporatoon, Gcnee. aS 75,106 75,196 
Borden Companys, The. capital... 200. 158,875 167,710 (1) 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, preferred__.____________-___.___ 13,841 13,853 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 5‘ conv. pfd._______ 3,600 4,200 
Davega Stores Corporation, 5% cum. preferred___________ 100 253 
General Motors Corporation, common___________________ 60,600 69,600 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, common _-_ 135,279 134,729 
ee Se ag ea > NS i re ey eee 2,419 2,359 
SON Bee Ce. Tiss prererrea.. ee 1,600 1,760 
solnieon: dc Jelnans | eGeeirs oie ee None 42,767 
Johnson & Johnson, 2nd preferred, series A, 44¢_____-___ None 1,919 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, capital_._.__.____-__________ 84,414 84,490 
National Cylinder Gas Company, common________--__---_-_ 5,809 1,939 (2) 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company— 
$5 cumulative convertible preferred___________________ 35,700 36,300 
Petroleum Corporation of America, capital__.______--_____ 2,900 4,800 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, common___-_____-___-_____ 31,749 31,349 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 7% cum. preferred_________ 6,795 6,295 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated, preferred_______________-- 96 98 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Company, common ___-_-___- rds direiinanenioon 2,304 2,304 (3) 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, common _...__..__..___-____-._ 954,126 954,127 
Transamerica Corporation, capital__.____ Ses Tike THREE aie >< 1,251,659 1,260,059 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., common____-__~ 24,826 27,309 
Ween .CO., CONOR ie 1 a ee th ee 7,862 13 
UE EAT, PIE ea a at Si eres tinier elanie obieee 1,552 3,125 


NOTES 
Acquired 9,600 shares, issued 765 shares covering the purchase of Supreme 
Dairy Co., Inc. 
Purchased 1,130 shares, sold 5,000 shares. 
Purchased 10 shares, sold 10 shares, 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
The New York Curb Exchange made available on Nov. 20 the 


following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


- Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American Cities Power & Light Corp.— 
“A” opt. div. series 1936__.._._____- RS AE th Fe OR aR None 600 
Convertibie.“A’'-ont.. div.. s€ries._.... 3,050 3,600 
American General Corp, common___-_____ Laaadaaeiee ae eae a 385,499 385,512 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., common________--__-___ 600 601 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., 6% preferred________________ 10,466 10,766 
Equity Corp., The, $3 convertible preferred______________ 59,773 60,373 
| 51,263 51,863 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc., 6% preferred__._________ 25,444 25,654 
pee een, 3000; COMMON 2 ty No ob 11,378 11,379 
mcoeeker Stores, -Inc.,; .common._-. =. 4,342 5,609 
Lane. Bryant, Inc., 7% preferred_________ Fa ae ere ee 180 330 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 6% preferred____.___ = s___ None 3,093 
Mmidiand Oil Corp: @2: cohv. pref... <2 12,445 12,565 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc., common____-___--__-_-~ 129,291 129,331 
Root Ptroleum Company, $1.20 conv, pref._.___________-_ 7,717 8,117 
eee. cha I a RW ee sini pcdlitven 19,715 19,790 
United Profit-Sharing Corporation, 10% pfd._.__-________ 1,399 1,549 
Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. prior stock_._.__________ 12,250 12,450 





Nelson Named Personal Representative of FDR 


Donald M. Nelson has been raised to Cabinet level by President 
Roosevelt, who has appointed him as “personal representative of the 
President.” Mr. Nelson, who was formerly Chairman’ of the War 
Production Board, and who in September returned from a special 
mission to China, was recently directed by the President to return 
to China to work on measures to strengthen the Chinese war effort, 
and in organizing a Chinese War® 





Indexes marked | 


try for war would increase the 
flow of urgently needed munitions 
and strengthen the morale of the 
Chinese people. 

“If any one group in the econ- 
omy were, in this critical time, to 
take an uncompromising position 
at the expense of the national war 
effort,” he continued, “the result 
would be to injure the war plans 
of the United Nations and cost the 
lives of many thousands of Chi- 
nese, American and British fight- 
ing men. 

“If that were to happen, it is 
perfectly plain that the status of 
China during the war and after 
the war might be seriously dam- 
aged. Given full cooperation in 
war production, I think the out- 
look for China is brighter than it 
ever has been during this war.” 

Mr. Nelson’s appointment as 
representative of the President 
was made known on Nov. 21, when 
the letter, dated Nov. 2, notifying 
him of his appointment, was made 
public at the White House as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Donald: 

“I am hereby appointing you as 
personal representative of the 
President, effective Sept. 30, 1944. 
You will attend Cabinet meetings 
and are empowered to obtain such 
assistance as you may require 
from existing government agen- 
cies. 

“We have a vast and difficult 
job to do in achieving complete 
and final victory and in working 
out the basis of an enduring 
peace. Your knowledge, experi- 
ence and abilities can be of great 
value to me in my work. At the 
present time I should like you to 
advise and assist me in dealing 
with some of the most important 
problems now facing the Amer- 
ican people; and to undertake spe- 
cific missions for me. One of these 
missions, of prime importance, 
will require your early presence 
again in the Pacific theatre of 
war. 

_ “TI feel confident that your work 
in your new post will be of lasting 
benefit to the United States and 








- 


Production Board. His arrival in| 
Chungking, with a group of Amer- 
ican experts to help China ex- 
pand her war production and 
make the maximum possible use 
of her own resources against Ja- 
pan, was indicated in press ad- 
vices from that city Nov. 16. 

Mr. Nelson, according to Asso- 





ciated Press advices from Chung- 
king on Nov. 27, told the Peoples’ 
Political Council that the objec- 
tive for the coming year must be 
to double or triple the weapons 
provided by Chinese industry for 
China’s soldiers. He was also re- 
ported as saying: 

“Mobilization of Chinese indus- 


to all friendly nations. 
“Sincerely, 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Under date of Nov. 16, Associa- 
a advices from Chungking 
said: 

“Mr. Nelson and his aids will 
cooperate with the newly created 
Chinese War Production Board, 
which was formally inaugurated 
today under Wong Wenhao, Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs and 
Chairman of the National Re- 
sources Commission. 

“Mr. Nelson said he had no idea 
how long he would stay but that 
several members of the group, in- 
cluding Howard Coonley, a metals 
executive, would remain when 
Mr. Nelson returned to the United 
States. ; 

“Mr. Nelson’s party included 
Edwin A. Locke, who accom- 
panied him on his first mission 
several months ago; Carl Bell, of 
the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co., Newcastle, Pa.; Henrik 
Ovesen, Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Herbert W. Graham, 
director of metallurgy and re- 
search for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; Harry A. Strain, 
U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Francis Cleary, Eugene Stallings, 
Albert C. Carr, Whiting Willauer, 
and Alex Taub.” 





Two Brokers Sentenced 


Norman W. Minuse and Joseph 
E. H. Pelletier surrendered to 
United States Marshal James E. 
Mulcahy to begin serving of sen- 
tences of fifteen months and a 
year and a day respectively for 
unlawful manipulation of stock 
in Tastyeast, Inc. on the New 
York Curb Exchange in 1935 and 
1936. 

In the intervening eight years 
they were arrested and convicted 
of violating Securities and Ex- 
change Commission regulations, 
won a reversal of the conviction, 
were retried, appealed again, and 





exhausted their appeals without 
success. | 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by a eae a gee by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
a ie 120.03 113.31 118.80 117.80 weeks 104.14 108.34 113.89 118.00 

a a _ 3720.00 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.14 108.16 113.89 118.00 
2 _ 419.97 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.16 113.89 118.00 
» Paes _ 119.95 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.34 113.89 118.20 
( 119.89 113.31 118.80 117.60 113.31 104.14 108.34 113.70 118.00 
» Pee _. 119.83 113.31 118.80 117.60 113.31 104.14 108.16 113.70 118.00 
28_ -_ 419.86 112.12 118.80 117.60 113.31 103.97 108.16 113.70 118.00 
| aed _ 4119.87 113.12 118.80 117.40 113.31 103.97 108.16 113.70 118.00 
es pie ae _ 119.93 113.12 118.80 117.40 113.12 103.80 108.16 113.70 117.80 
24... - 119.93 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.80 107.98 113.50 117.80 
23_...... Stock Exchange Closed 
92. _--—s«q4419.95 + =112.93 118.60 117.20. 113.12 103.80 107.98 113.70 117.80 
) s ARTES 119.95 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.98 113.50 117.80 
20...._._. 129.99 112:93 118.80 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.98 113.50 117.80 
EES 119.97 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.80 113.50 117.60 
17_______ 119.97 112.93 118.60 117.20 115.12 103.64 107.80 113.50 117.60 
ert ara 119.92 112.93 118.60 117.00 113.12 103.64 107.62 113.50 117.60 
| See 119.86 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.60 
t eee 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
a scileleeont asc 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.60 
8 Re Stock Exchange Closed 
Se? 119.77 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
ee oe ee 119.73 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
_ ee 119.77 112.56 118.20 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.12 117.20 
» ASS Stock Exchange Closed 
_ STS 119.67 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.20 
4..___.. 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
3...____. 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
ER 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.44 113.31 117.20 
SEE Rat he 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.20 
Oct. 27.._____ 119.33 112.56 118.40 11661 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 
20_- _. 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 
Re ERR 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 
NS SS. 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
Gen: 27... 119.50 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.00 
aah at ade 119.22 112.56 118.60 117.20. 112.37 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 
i aaa 119.42 112.56 118.80 117.20 112:19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20 
AE Sy 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 
» FRA Ae 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.290 
Aug. 25__--____ 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
Rem Bae 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
| Sareea 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
r ESE ae: 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.20 
duly 28__----- 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 
dune 30____--~_ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 (112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
May 26__..--. 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.60 
a SR 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
Mar. 3l..______ 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
eS RSREEE 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
gem.’ 286.2... 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944_.-__ 120.44 113.31 118.80 117.80 113.50 104.14 108.34 114.27 118.20 
Low 1944___-_ 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
High 1943-_._. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
Low 1943__--- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Dec. 4; 1943__ 119.63 110.34 118.20 115.43 110.70 98.57 102.96 113.12 115.63 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. 5, 1942... 116.78 107.27 116.80 113.89 108.88 91.91 96.69 111.81 114.27 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averag-* Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
0 ee . Ek tea ee 1.83 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.50 3.26 2.96 2.75 

Gikwiciny 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.50 3.27 2.96 2.75 
shin ditions a 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.27 2.96 2.75 
y HE 1.84 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.26 2.96 2.74 
Noyi.25 2... 1.85 2.99 2.71 2.77 2.99 3.50 3.26 2:97 2.75 
Bhai oni 1.85 2.99 2.71 2.77 2.99 3.50 3.27 2:97 2.75 
Re 1.85 3.00 2.71 2.77 2.99 3.51 3.27 2.97 2.75 
«CRA eH 1.85 3.00 2.71 2.78 2.99 3.51 3.27 2.97 2.75 
RS EES 1.84 3.00 2.71 2.78 3.00 3.52 3.27 2.97 2.76 
ict 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.52 3.28 2.98 2.76 
i ieee cies Stock Exchange yg r 
~ + Eee By Ae 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.52 3.28 2.97 2.76 
Bet wewss 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.28 2.98 2.76 
) 1.84 3.01 2.71 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.28 2.98 2.76 
) Setar 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.98 2.77 
ie Re lS 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.98 2.77 
eRe RRB 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.80 3.00 3.53 3.30 2.98 2.77 
See 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.77 
ii | SORE 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
Bplay sesengces 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.77 
3 Seer ae oe ock Exchange Closed 
Be igs orieoee 166 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
EES 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
| RCS 1.85 3.03 2.74 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 3.00 2.79 
EE Stock ae oem 
Ts wephiacs 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
WS es ne 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01. 354. , (320. ~299 2.79 
x Oe ages 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 “233: "" Ba 
Rae 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.31 2.99 2.79 
eR 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
Ceti Pt. 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
ap aS a 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.53 3.31 2.98 2.78 
po Tae 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2.79 
i nutecl a 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 _2.95 2.79 
Sep. --- A 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3,03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80. 
erates 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 
is ACES 1.83 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79. 
ES as ' 1.84 3:03 2.71 2.79 3.06 - 3.56 3.35. -2.94> ~2.80 
Ae 1.81 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56, . 3.35 2.94 2.79 
oT  - Saes 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
Bs eciococe 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
5 caste ean 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
| Fee e 1.79 3.03 2.71:-- 2,80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
SU wees Sse 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 
dune. 20... 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
May 26._.___- 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 , 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
Gt FB 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
St, Bee 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 § 3A0 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
Pee: 25......-< 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 . 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
i tl ast 1.87 3.1i 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
Righ 1944__-- 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low: 1944--__- 1.77 2.99 2.71 2.76 2.98 3.50 3.26 2.94 2.74 
High .1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943_--._- 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Dec. 4, 1943-- 1.86 3.15 2.74 2.88 3.13 3.84 3.57 3.00 2.87 

| 2 Years Ago 
Dec. 5, 1942-- 2.09 3.32 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.28 3.96 3.07 2.94 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘typical’ bond 
(334% eoupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the ayerage movement of actual, price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the. relative levels and the relative movement 
of. yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


?The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was  "pabniatied 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Civil Engineering Construction. $35,953,000. 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$35,953,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by military engineers abroad, American contractors outside the coun- 
try, and shipbuilding, is 31% below the total reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” for the corresponding 1943 week, but it tops the $23,- 
189,000 reported for the holiday-shortened preceding week, and is 
48% above the previous four-week moving average. The report is- 
sued on Nov. 30, went on to say: 

Private construction for the week is 41% higher than a year ago. 
Public construction is 44% lower than in the 1943 week as a result 
of the 48% drop in federal work and the 3% decline in state and 
municipal volume. 

The currents week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,636,- 
496,000 for the 48 weeks, a decrease of 44% from the $2,937,565,000 
reported for 1943 period. Private construction, $348,221,000, is 24% 
lower than a year ago, and public construction, $1,288,275,000, is 
down 48% due to a 54% drop in federal work. State and municipal 
velume is up 21% compared with last year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, the 
short preceding week, and the current week are: 

Dec. 2,1943 Nov. 23, 1944 Nov. 30, 1944 


(five days) (four days) (five days) 
Total U.S. Construction... $52,181,000 $23,189,000 $35,953,000 
Private Construction_-_-_--_- 7,787,000 6,277,000 11,014,000 
Public Construction___-_~--- 44,394,000 16,912,000 24,939,000 
State and Municipal-_-_-_-_- 3,814,000 1,112,000 3,694,000 
PO Ss ted a eke 40,580,000 15,800,000 21,245,000 


In the classified construction groups, all clases of work except 
streets and roads report gains over their respective totals in the 
holiday-shortened preceding week. Sewerage and industrial build- 
ings record gains over the 1943 week. Subtotals for the week in each 
class of construction are: waterworks, $294,000; sewerage, $1,351,000; 
bridges, $308,000; industrial buildings, $6,788,000; commercial build- 
ing and large- scale private housing, $3, 250, 000; public buildings, 
$14,815,000; earthwork and drainage, $508, 000; ’streets and roads, 
$1,698,000; ‘and unclassified construction, $6,941,000. 

New capital for construction purposes totals $1,822,000 for the 
week, and it is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’ s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,684,869,000, a total 
45% below the $3,066,352,000 reported for the 48- week 1943 period. 


Electric Oulput for Week Ended Dec. 2, 1944 
Declined 0.8% Below the Same Week in 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Dec. 2, 1944 
was approximately 4,524,257,000 kwh., compared with 4,560, 158, 000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ‘ago, a falling off of 0. 8%. The 
output of the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, was also 0.8% below that in 
the similar period in 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 























Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Dec. 2 Nov.25 Nov. 18 Nov. 11 
New Magiandé.... ... 25. 1.8 1.7 0.9 1.7 
Middle Atiantie._.....—..-u.-. %3.7 *4.6 *§.2 *5.0 
Central Industrial______-___-_-_ 2.5 1.6 1.4 *0.7 
WPOGE COOP nai i i i die 5.1 7.1 7.0 3.6 
Seuthern States____________--__ 2.3 2.9 2.8 2.8 
Rocky Mountain____-____-__-__. *10.9 *10.5 *12.6 *12.2 
Pacific Coest_______- ne Se — *4.0 *2.5 *4.3 $3.2 

Total United States__..._._--- *0.8 *0.8 *1.4 *1.9 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS Bg re of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% ange 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
NT eects bcbg ak 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
IN re 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
el Nina lanes omg 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
OG 26. wicca nu 4,418,298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 
I 6 corals aces oan 4,414,735 4,350,511 + 1.5-. 3,672,921 _. 1,423,977 _ 1,674,51 
eS aces 4,227,900 4,229,262 — 0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
TG MOR vieiked termine 4,394,839 4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Deer Me aoa. 4,377,339 4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720, 1,499,459 1,777,854 
DE Mtaweny cnn 4,365,907 4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,276 
GG 8k co tee 4,375,079 4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702, 1,507,503 1,806,403 
NA ecdin espns cnenerne 4,354,575 4,382,260 — 06 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 
Sy > SE ee ae 4,345,352 4,415,405 —16 3,752,571 1,533,Q28 1,824,160 
Get: BO esc sassgs 4,358,29 4.452592 —2.1 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
a ies age Soy Sega a 4,354,939 4,413,863 — 1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
arses so 4,396,595 4,482,665 -— 1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
mee ae syste 4,450,047 4,513,299 — 1.4 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
oT ae 4,368,519 4,403,342 —08 3,766,381 1,510,337 1,718,002 
Re 08h es en 4,524,257 4,560,158 — 08 3.883,534 1,518,922 1,806,225 





High Gourt Rules Against Okla. Law Permitting 
‘Husband and Wife to Split Incomes in Tax Report 


The U. S. Supreme Court on Nov. 20, by a vote of 7 to 2, ruled 
against Oklahoma’s community property law whereby a man and 
his wife could split. their total incomes and keep them in lower 
surtax ‘brackets than if reported to the Federal Government as a 
single return. 

According to Washington advices, Nov. 20, to the New York 
“Times,” Justice Owen J. Roberts,® ; 
who wrote the majority opinion, | son. of, the Roberts finding, had | 
defined ‘the ‘basic questions as |'appealed from a Circuit Court of, 
“whether, upon a State’s adoption | Appeals ruling that the questioned |. 
of an optional ‘community prop- |,Oklahoma law of 1939 did not in- 
erty law, a husband and wife who | terfere, with the: Internal Revenue 
eleet to come under that law are | laws. 
entitled thereafter to divide the “The Oklahoma statute pro- 
‘community income equally be-| vided that a husband. and wife 
tween them for purposes of Fed- 
eral income tax.” Justice Wil-| on a: 50-50 basis. This; the Fed-. 
liam O. Douglas wrote the dis-| eral Government. said, meant that. 
‘sent, joined: by Justice Hugo. L.| Oklahomans could gain ‘tax ad- 
hee The “Times” . advices “vantages. Oregon approved a 

“The Bureau of Internal ‘Rev- 
enue, which is victorious by rea- 





erty law two’ years ago. Eight, 
other States, Washington, Texas, 








could: elect to split their income! 


similar elective community Drop-~|- 





Arizona, Louisiana, California, 


laddho. -New~ Mexico and Nevada; J 


have. community property plans, 
but not of the elective type. ~ 

“Before 1939, said Justice Rob- 
erts, Oklahoma had no policy re- 
garding ‘the | artificial being’ 
known as a community. 

“‘Nor can we say that since 
that year,’ he went on, ‘the State 
has any new policy, for it has not 
adopted, as an incident of mar- 
riage, any legal community prop- 
erty system. The most that can 
be said is that the present policy 
of Oklahoma is to permit spouses, 
by contract, to alter the status 
which they would otherwise have 
under the prevailing. property 
system in the State. 

“Such legislative permission 
cannot alter: the true nature of 
what is done when husband and 
wife, after marriage, alter certain 
incidents of that relation by mu- 
tual contract. Married persons in 
many non-community States 
might, by agreement, make a sim- 
ilar alteration in their prospective 
rights as to the fruits of each 
other’s labor or investments.’ 


“In his dissent, Justice Douglas 
asked why if Texas could reduce 
the husband’s income tax by cre- 
ating in his wife a ‘vested’ inter- 
est in half his salary and other in- 
come, its neighbor, Oklahoma, 
can’t do the same thing. 


“*The court now concedes that 
once established the community 
property status of Oklahoma 
_Spouses is at least equal to that of 
‘man and wife in any community 
property State,’ said Mr. Douglas. 
‘How, then, can Oklahoma be de- 
nied the same privilege which 
other community property States 
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Crowley Stays With FEA 
At Request of FDR 


Leo T. Crowley, who had tend- 
ered his resignation to President 
Roosevelt as Foreign Economic 
Administrator, has consented to 
continue in his post, at the request 
of the President until the defeat 
of Germany. According to As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington on Nov. 24, the White 
House disclosed on that day that 
Mr. Crowley wrote the Chief 
Executive Nov. 17; saying he 
wanted to give more time to busi- 
ness and wanted Mr. Roosevelt to 
bear in mind his desire to be re- 
lieved “when the time comes for 
you to consider making adminis- 
trative changes for your new term 
as President.’ The Associated 
Press added: 


Mr. Roosevelt replied the next 
“You are doing a fine job,” 


day. 
the President ~wrote, “and I want 
you to remain at least until the 
elimination of Germany from the 
war.” Mr. Crowley complied by 
letter. 

In United Press: Washington ac- 
counts Nov. .23 it was stated: Mr. 
Crowley, while retaining his pri- 
vate job as chairman of the board. 
of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company, has served for more 
than a year as chairman of the 
ae “ragga bap Inisu ane Corpo- 
ration as well. as of FEA 
which embraces the Lend-Lease 
Administration: .the Export-Im- 
port Bank, United States Com- 
mercial: Company. Rubber Devel- 
opment Corporation, Board of 
Economic Warfare and Petroleum 
Reserve Corporation. 


Moody's Daily 
- Commodity Index 





‘Tuesday, Nov. Oar 2066) 2 247.8 
Wednesday, Nov. 29_.--..0.> = 247.7 
‘Tiraendng, ~ Nees 3Oc2 oo) 2 oe 2S 248.2 
WPM BOO. Bes Fh se et 248.5 
Saturday, Dee. 2----- 248.2 
Maneey 7s Tee 40 5 Ss | 248.7 
herrea Ms ich sl a oe aes 249.4 
o weeks ago, Nov. 21-.. | Set 248.5 
Month ago, Nev. 4-000 246.7 
Year ago, Dee. 4, EE CR ~. 245.0 
1943 i Pes ge Be eae Sah ie (249.5 
imi tne es Sa 240.2 

‘1944 ek: teak. 7 oe agape Stouts ae 
i Ea, SOO Get se 247.0 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Nov. 29 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Nov. 11, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Nov. 11 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,109,715 shares, which amount was 14.38% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,858,330 shares. This 

_compares with member trading during the week ended Nov. 4 of 

1,306,106 shares, or 15.86% of the total trading of 4,118,720 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Nov. 11 amounted to 286,795 shares, or 15.04% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 953,405 shares; during the Nov. 4 week 
‘trading for the -account of Curb members of 303,475 shares was 
13.10% of total trading of 1,158,455 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New. York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 









































WEEK ENDED NOV. 11, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales.__...-.- ji 116,180 
Other sales___..._--.-~- 3,742,150 
Total sales wkd 3,858,330 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of -Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
TORT Ne oo 8 kth he i op ee mion 282,440 
SMOIe SAO cis i etn. 2 we ge 36,460 
RORRET, BRIE. 6 6 sii a Gea gocwdinwmc wenn ena ae 246,060 
Total sales_._____--~ 282,520 7.32 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total. PUTCUNSBOR. 6 an 0 ce cite nnsccn ; 149,010 
I basco acpi akties Skil chewing odes ; 10,600 
SEGRE Gilet witb reek o.com 151,650 
FE IEE... «bic: ks uitalasinsiicad esa emensnaito 162,250 4.03 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
OU FEB a. 6 ciiercerinen cin this hm dicwes 102,805 
I a a id enema 26,350 
NRE. Cao SP LSP, Se Se a 104,340 
Total sales__.._.._~- 2 130,690 3.03 
4. Total— 
i EE ILI OEE RET os ST 534,255 
BT ae ncn wl alvinagrerde epaatnds 73,410 
ATER ie EIS Sip ARs DM 502,050 
RRR SI AONE SS ee SL ar eee a oe 575,460 14.38 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED NOV. 11, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
ere WRN i etinben ca Sewnete aa 11,685 
| BR Eee eS CIE Be Pe en ae pa ee eee ai 941,720 
PR Oke ee AS LRT TRO A MRS Oe iid 953,405 
8B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks.in which 
they are registered— 
RS a APRIL PSO or ae 76,340 
OTS Bets decide heidi im acalice me 4,750 
sOther,sales....~. eo Cicishssninsdbileentnliilitede 80,545 
OORT MOOG aii ats ik a ee hen 85,295 8.48 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
POSE PROG NOivxc hse hi enh ee 31,260 
BEN te iirecadee ink chic ncn te eeaeintieiiee Cktthn athinliesd 2,050 
SUNSET bas Sis i rh oi ks 32,500 
p 2 REMISIRTRRE are clr We ANY CE ERY EN, oe tN 34,550 3.45 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
said aniet tetas hints chcvs a ai app te econ 34,815 
PLL SAE See a aE IC Re mA 1,360 
pg” Ra het a a oe ER: OT Sites wee ee 23,235 
eee Rin ee i oy I Be eee 24,535 3.11 
4. Total— 
eo gaa a RS e OE Se 142,415 
I Sed hire Sie ice ek cient ewinn meme 8,100 
REE ad ae SR NE An I tk Oe eee 136,280 
po ERS RED teh SE Aeon 1S Filan other 144,380 15.04 


‘C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
5: URI, IIT TS, NGI sso scicecinsseabesscecigesickin ch Sevaipenp cine em tw int we 0 








SCustemere’ Wither tales... .1 cn ae 40,955 
NE I aii iannse eet elateseetintinns dn ditnentpmicnmniieninics 40,955 
Total ales.c.. 514% - 30,523 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their. 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ‘ 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘other. sales.’’ 

$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





National Fertilizer Association 
CGommodily Price Index Declines 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association, and made public on Dec. 4, declined 
to 139.4 in the week ending Dec. 2 from 139.6 in the preceding week 
A month ago the index stood at 139.3 and a year ago at 135.2, based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 

The fractional decline in last week’s wholesale commodity price 
index was mainly the result of lower prices in the farm products 
group. This group reached the lowest point in ten weeks. Lower 


quotations for cattle and hogs more than offset a slight rise in ewes, 
causing the livestock group also to reach its lowest. level in ten 


“weeks. Higher prices on rye and oats more than offset lower prices 
for wheat, reflecting an upturn movement in the grain index. The 
foods group has again advanced to a new high level as higher prices 
for oranges and raisins were more than sufficient to offset slightly 


lower quotations for potatoes. The textiles group again moves into 
‘higher ground as a result of advancing prices for raw spot cotton 
and wool. The remaining group indexes. were unchanged from the 
previous week, 

During the week price changes in the index were evenly bal- 
anced with 7 advanes and 7 declines; in the preceding week 7 price 
series advanced and 3 declined; and in the second preceding week 
5 price series advanced and 7 declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=100* 





























% Latest Preceding Month Year 
f£ach Group Week Week Ago Age 
Bears to the Group Dec.2, Nov.25, Nov.4, Dec.4 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 Foods me 144.4 143.9 143.9 140.6 

Pat Otte cdc rtscinmneemnne -_ 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.6 
SORTASE, TR aR 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.6 

23.0 Paver ‘Gred@eta. ... on ch es 163-0 164.2 163.4 1529 
Cotcon. § anh Gti ts 204.1 202.8 202.3 185.0 

Grains sao 158.6 157.9 158.8 162.5 

Livestock 157.9 160.4 159.0 144.8 

17.3 Fuels 130.4 130.4 130.4 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities Beker ay gutates a 133.2 133.2 133:4 131.4 
8.2 WON i eee ee he a 155.2 155.0 154.9 149.6 
7.1 TTR REEL CEC, SUPINE Raat 105.6 105.6 104.0 104.4 
6.1 Buildimg materiais___._.__.........-. 154.1 154.1 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs__._..-._.-.__. 126.1 126.1 126.1 127.7 
3 Ferttlizer materiais__...-....-..-. 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 Pertilizers pe “i a 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 

3 Fe IE ow consccmninp sous Biaed 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined____-_______--~-. 139.4 139.6 139.3 135.2 


“Indexes on 1926- 1928 base were: Dec. 2, 1944, 108.6; Nov. 25, 108.7, and Dec. 4, 
1983, 105.3. 


Steel Production Continues At High Level— 
n e ‘ - 
Deliveries Tightest in Two Months—Scran Up 
“Smashed hopes for an early German defeat. and the tough hard 
fighting in the European theater has been followed on the home front 


by an increased tempo in war steel production and a moratorium .on 
talk and output of civilian steel,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue 








of today (Dec. 7), which further states in part: 
“War programs are being rearranged, stepped up and enlarged 





the European war field even to 
the extent of the war lasting until 
next summer. Although it may 
not take that long for Germany to 
be battered down, current war 
steel requirements reflect the ab- 
sence of a chance that this may 
not become a fact. 

“Steel activity this week was 
rapidly moving upward and there 
were indications that before the 
new secondary peak in war out- 
put is reached, the level of output 
for some war ite may approx- 
imate previous highs. This is 
especially true with respect to the 
ammunition programs. 

“Steps to sidetrack civilian pro- 
duction taken thus far have won 
general approval from the steel 
industry, but inguiries for mili- 
tary steel strengthens the belief 
that civilians will have to tighten 
their steel requirement belts still 
further. The apparent inability of 
far western milis to absorb as 
great a steel plate load as had 
been hoped, further complicates 
the problem of substantially in- 
creasing the steel industry’s sheli 
steel output. 

“The impact of the newly ex- 
panded shell steel programs which 
in thq overall will be increased 
as much as 20%, with the greatest 
increment in the smaller cate- 
gories, will be tremendous on the 
output of other steel items. Some 
steel companies are now facing 
production and delivery problems 
strongly reminiscent of several 
months ago, before cutbacks gath- 
ered momentum. 

“Steel orders recently have been 
on the rebound and deliveries on 
practically all products have again 
become quite extended. 

“An upward movement in scrap 
prices at all locations except ‘the 
West Coast was in full swing this 
week. The “Iron Age” steel scrap 
composite price advanced $1.59 a 
gross ton this week to $18.67 a 
gross ton.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Dec. 4 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the operat- 
ing rate of steel companies having 
94% of the steel capacity of the 
industry will be 96.0% of capacity 
for the week beginning Dec. 4, 
compared with $6.3% one week 
ago, 96.3% one month ago and 
99.3% one year ago. The operat- 
ing rate for the week beginning 
Dec. 4 is equivalent to 1,727,000 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared to 1,732,400 tons one 
week ago, 1,732.400- tons one 
month ago, and 1,730, 700 tons one 
year ago.: 

“Steel” ‘of Clevelant ‘in its sum- 











mary of the iron and steel mar- 


so as to cover any eventuality in® 


kets on Dec. 7 stated in part as 
follows: “Renewed pressure for 
munitions of certain types has 
forced steel deliveries into the 
tightest position in more than two 
months. 


“Bar schedules are particularly 
affected, followed by sheets and 
strip, with shapes, plates and 
practically all finished steel prod- 
ucts further deferred than for 
some time. In actual length of 
time for delivery on current buy- 
ing sheets lead all major products 
but the increased delay in recent 





weeks has affected bars more than 
any cther. This. reflects not only 
heavier specifications for large 
sheHs, now that additional facil- 
ities for shell-making are getting 
into operation, but other import- 
ant units*to become active about 
the first of the year. 


“In line with this increased ac- 
tivity is further tightening in 
scrap and pig iron, activity of the 
former becoming more _ pro- 
nounced last week. Continued 
‘buying of steelmaking grades of 
scrap in anticipation of another 
winter of European war brought 
prices much nearer ceiling, No. 1 
heavy melting steel advancing 





$2.50 per ton in eastern Pennsyl-: 
vania and $1 per ton at Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. Quotations now cur- 
rent leave little space beneath 
OPA ceiling and indications are 
the market level may reach that 
height before long, in view of the 
excellent demand now being met. 

“Plate activity is improving in 
miscellaneous demand and some 
producers are receiving 60 to 
65% in orders compared to ship- 
ments, backlogs still being re- 
duced. Most mills have sufficient 
tonnage scheduled to assure good 
first quarter operations, barring 
unforeseen cancellations. Placing 
of tonnage for a new tanker pro- 
gram and probability of an order 
for locomotives for France stimu- 
late this market. 

“Pig iron production in October 
recovered from the low output of 
September, rising to 5,200,175 net 
tons from 4,987,645 tons made in 
September. Aggregate output for 
ten months reached 52.036,708 
tons, compared with 51,231,075 
tons in the corresponding period 
last year. 


“Reduced consumption of allov 
steels is indicated in the output 
during October, which totaled 
842,392 net tons, against 989,432 


tons in the same month last year. 
For ten months this year alloy 
steel output was 8,874,012 tons. 
compared with 11,432,939 tons in 





the comparable period in 1943.” 


Manufacturing Workers’ | 
Earnings At New High 


In the 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed each month by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, average hourly and week- 
ly earnings of workers were the 
highest on record in September, 
while “real” weekly earnings were 
only 0.2% below the June record. 
The Board, in its advices Nov. 20, 
also said: 

“These figures, which include 
overtime and other monetary com- 
pensation, were $1.08 for hourly 
earnings, a rise of 0.9% from Au- 
gust, and $49.43 for weekly earn- 
ings, also an increase of 0.9%.” 

Key figures of The Conference 
Board’s survey for September are: 


“Hourly earnings average rose 
0.9% to $1.08. They were 4.2% 
higher than in September, 1943, 
42.3% above January, 1941, and 
|83.1% above the 1929 level. 


“Weekly earnings at $49.43 were 
0.9% above those of August. They 
have risen 4.9% since September, 
1943, 61.5% above January, 1941, 
and 73.1% *above 1929, 


“‘Real’ weekly earnings, or dol- 
lar weekly earnings adjusted for 
‘changes in living costs, were 1.0% 
higher in September than in Au- 
gust. They were 2.8% above Sep- 
tember, 1943, 32.4% above Janu- 
ary, 1941, and 65.1% higher than 
those of 1929. 


“Hours per week remained un- 
changed at the August level of 
45.6. This was 0.3 hour more 
than in September, 1943, or 0.7%. 
They were 5.4 hours or 13.4% 
longer than in January, 1941, but 


average work week in 1929. 


“Employment declined 0.9% in 
September. Since September, 
1943, employment in the 25 man- 
ufacturing industries has declined 
8.8%, but it was 24.9% greater 





than in January, 1941, and 35.0% 
greater than in 1929. 


“Man-hours declined 0.9%. They 
averaged 8.2% - below those of 
September, 1943, but were 41.97, 
greater than in January, 1941, and 
27.4% greater than in 1929. . 


“Payrolls in September were 
0.04% below those of August, and 
4.4%. below those of September, 
1943. They were, however, 101.8% 
greater than in January, 1941, and 
133.6% above those of 1929.’’. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Nov. 29 a summary for the week 
ended Nov. 18 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N., Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Nov. 18, 1944 





Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders____~---~ 21,164 
Number of shares___._ ___ 589,912 
DeHar. value —.....- 24, $24,769,814 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 306 
*Customers’ other sales____ 18,751 
Customers’ total sales____ 19,057 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales___ 8,654 
*Customers’ other sales____ 494,954 
Customers’ total sales____ 503,608 
SOURIS: “RO Si ts $18,619,433 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
BnOrt SOMR 60 
CEPRRINE WBN i oe 126,930 
"TOuee Oe ee 126,990 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares___.____ 200,280 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are re- 
ported with ‘“‘other sales.”’ 
tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 





and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 


2.7 hours or 5.6% shorter than the . 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week | Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


Ended Nov. 25, 1944 Decreased 2,850 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, was 
4,736,000 barrels, a decrease of 2,850 barrels from the preceding week. 
The current figure, however, exceeded the corresponding week last 


year by 322,350 barrels per day and was 15,500 barrels higher than 
the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War for the month of November, 1944. Daily output for 
the four weeks ended Nov. 25, 1944, averaged 4,730,500 barrels. Fur- 
ther details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,672,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,549,000 
barrels of gasoline, 1,452,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,484,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel and 8,992,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Nov. 25, 1944, and had in storage at the end of that 
week 79,421,000 barrels of gasoline, 13.502.000 barrels of kerosine, 
47,101,000 barrels of distillate fuel and 62,835,000 barrels of residual 


fuel oil. 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P.A.W.. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Nov. 25, Previous Nov. 25, Nov. 27, 
November Nov. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 

Oklahoma ---~----- 345,000 346,000 +357,250 — 800 358,650 325,800 
I 6 iss islis wi ca etatiricnnes 274,000 269,400 7*274,2C0 — 8,500 270,800 273,200 
Wee ee 1,000 SiR +950 -o 50 950 1,700 
Panhandle Texas---- 94,150 sat 94,650 85,500 
North Texas___-_--- 151,200 ai corte 150,950 141,900 
West Texas...__..-- 473,950 ciGoad 476,000 359,750 
East Central Texas__ 144,600 me aa 145,150 142,950 
East Texas_______-_-~ 367,900 Sos 368,250 376,400 
Southwest Texas___- 347,100 rae alee 345,750 298,100 
Coastal Texas____-_-- 553,400 te 551,700 524,600 

Total Texas-.-.... 2,133,000 $2,138,385 2,132,300 -... 2,132,450 1,929,200 
North Louisiana__ ~~ 72,350 Za 100 72,450 78,800 
Coastal Louisiana__~_ 291,300 noice 291,150 272,200 

Total Louisiana_-__ 350,000 395,500 363,650 + 100 363,600 351,000 
0 EE ASS oa 78,000 79,975 80,300 — 150 80,500 78,450 
Mississippi __-.__~-_ 50,000 52,950 + 400 51,600 49,650 
Geena sk cite ee 250 a Sages 8 
a a 25 oh ahs ch Pe ean 50 abies aces 50 eh 
ISITE ae 200,000 211,400 + 20,950 202,700 218,100 
PI pcs ests torts Seccenes 13,000 13,350 + 850 13,050 13,500 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill.,Ind., 

I see ca tanastebhe 72,000 63,850 — 2,900 66,150 69,850 
Kentueky —......... 26,000 29,400 — 1,000 30,250 24,550 
Michigan —..-___-_~ 50,500 47,800 — 2,000 48,550 53,750 
Wyoming -__-.._--- 100,000 96,950 + 3,250 95,300 102,850 
8 et TD 24,000 21,350 coats 21,300 21,300 
CN cca ebnhic: 9,000 9,350 — 300 9,500 7,350 
New Mexico —_---.-- 110,000 110,000 104,850 ee 104,850 112,900 

Total East of Calif. 3,835,500 3,860,200 + 9,850 3,850,500 3,633,150 
California. ........- 885,000 §885,000 875,800 —12,700 880,000 780,500 
Total United States 4,720,500 4,736,000 — 2,850 4,730,500 4,413,650 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Nov. 23, 1944. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Nov. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
severa] fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to — leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED NOV. 25, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 


§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks %Stocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
— . a Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Ojiland sidual 
a e- 


Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate 7 





District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil 
Hast Coast —....-.... 729 100.0 700 96.0 1,610 11,995 14,040 10,351 
Appalachian— 

District No. 1-_--__ 130 §=683.9 106 81.5 309 2,445 492 326 

District No. 2__-___ 47 87.2 54 114.9 170 1,570 218 145 
OD ae < Se SS 824 85.2 785 95.3 2,932 16,028 7,181 3,763 
Okla., Kans., Mo. _ 418 80.2 378 90.4 1,479 7,460 2,455 1,645 
Inland Texas —_...._ 278 66.9 245 88.1 962 2,843 428 601 
Texas Gulf Coast._.. 1,165 90.5 1,146 98.4 3,560 14,451 7,655 8,216 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 242 95.5 266 109.9 735 4,132 2,180 1,202 
No. La. & Arkansas_. 104 68.0 83 79.8 235 2,406 637 316 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3------ eee 11 846 307 65 19 31 

District No. 4____- 141 58.3 100 70.9 91 1,655 387 589 
Ceurormia ...-...... 817 89.9 798 97.7 2,159 14,371 11,409 35,650 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Nov. 25, 1944. 4,908 87.2 4,672 95.2 14,549 *79,421 47,101 62,835 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Nov. 18, 1944. 4,908 87.2 4,567 93.1 14,579 78,741 48,017 63,301 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 

basis Noy. 27, 1843_ 4,282 12,614 69,229 45,449 61,735 


*Composed of 13,017,000 barrels of unfinished, 41,484,000 barrels civilian-grade 
automotive and 24,920,000 barrels aviation, military, solvents and naphthas, and 
gasoline blending stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use. #Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,452,000 


barrels of kerosine, 4,484,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,992,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, which 
compares with 1,479,000 barrels, 4,436,000 barrels and 8,824,000 barrels, respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1,474,000 barrels, 4,379,000 barrels and 8,726,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended Nov. 27, 1943. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Nov. 25, 1944 amcunted to 13,502,000 barrels, as 
against 14,137,000 barrels a week earlier and 10,699,000 barrels a year before. 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, is estimated at 11,200,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 980,000 tons, or 8%, from the preceding week. In ihe 
week of November, 1943, production of soft coal amounted to 12,685,- 
000 net tons. During the calendar year through Nov. 25, 1944, output 
totaled 564,830,000 tons, a gain of 6.5% over the corresponding year 


of 1943. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, was estimated 
at 1,135,000 tons, a decrease of 114,000 tons (9.1%) from the pre- 
ceding week. When compared with the output in the corresponding 
week of 1943, there was a decrease of 133,000 tons, or 10.5%. 
calendar year to date shows an increase of 6.9% when compared 
with the corresponding period of 1943. 

The estimated production of beehive coke in the United States 
for the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, showed a decrease of 9,500 tons 
when compared with the output for the week ended Nov. 18, and was 
62,500 tons less than for the corresponding week of 1943. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 


The 








Daily average __ *2,000,000 
*Average based on 5.6 working days. 


Week Ended January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal Nov. 25, Nov. 18, Nov. 27, Nov. 25, Nov. 27, Nov. 27, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,200,000 12,180,000 12,685,000 564,830,000 530,481,000 405,145,000 
2,030,000 2,187,000 


2,021,000 1,885,000 1,458,000 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
: (In Net Tons) 








operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. 


Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
Nov. 25, Nov. 18, Nov. 27, Nov. 25, Nov. 27, Nov. 27, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,135,000 1,249,000 1,268,000 59,031,000 55,226,000 46,706,000 
*Commercial produc. 1,090,000 1,199,000 .217,000 56,671,000 53,017,000 44,371,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 107,300 116,800 169,800 6,546,200 7,147,700 3,016,700 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Toms) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 














m the B. & 


Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Week Ended 

Nov. 18, Nov. 11, Nov. 20, Nov. 20, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
TIRE range mare 368,000 360,000 413,000 246,000 
ee 7,000 7,000 7,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-___. 97,000 80,000 91,000 82,000 
TEs, see eeee i 157,000 151,000 188,000 178,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___. 1,600 1,000 1,000 * 
EE eT IRE clr SRD eS 1,490,000 1,196,000 1,642,000 1,138,000 
ERR cates a CALE “ote 586,000 472,000 617,000 395,000 
ee 54,000 42,000 62,000 97,000 
Kansas and Missouri_________. 182,000 188,000 174,000 168,000 
Kentucky—Eastern________-__ 1,005,000 773,000 994,000 686,000 
Kentucky—wWestern__________. 382,000 324,000 324,000 193,000 
EELS SISTA ST CI AE seket 34,000 33,000 39,000 33,000 
Uo sk ss 3,000 3,000 4,000 14,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) ___-_ 97,0CG0 88,000 131,000 79,000 
Ne i 32,000 33,000 37,000 30,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite). 57,000 62,000 77,000 72,000 
PELs ER PBDI IS a 674,000 675,000 651,000 492,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __-__ 2,864,006 2,705,000 3,067,000 1,815,000 
STEED ess RTO RE 139,000 114,000 170,000 101,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __. 3,000 3,000 6,000 19,000 
RSET Ceol ACN A OER Ser, eee 137,000 137,000 126,000 82,000 
RE LEOV ARSE ORE LI agi 388,000 302,000 416,000 258,000 
ETAL: aT 29,000 32,000 18,000 42,000 
*West Virginia—Southern_____ 2,110,000 1,731,000 2,392,000 1,408,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_____ 1,082,000 992,000 1,110,000 476,000 
MEN a os 201,000 196,000 217,000 124,000 
§Other Western States_______ fs 1,000 . ° 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite__. 12,180,000 10,700,000 12,974,000 8,231,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______. 1,249,000 1,158,000 1,213,000 1,029,000 
ee, ig 13,429,000 11,858,000 14,187,000 9,260,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and 
O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 


tRest of State, including the 





30, stated: 


brass in the first quarter of 1945. 
Additional curtailment in produc- 
tion of magnesium was ordered at 
government-owned plants. Ex- 
ports of tin from Bolivia in Octo- 
ber were smaller than in the prior 
month, but above the monthly 
average for the first ten months 
of the year. Quicksilver was un- 
changed.” The publication further 
went on to say: 


Copper 

Demand for copper and brass 
for the munitions program con- 
tinues on a scale that offered lit- 
tle hope of an early expansion in 
tonnages released for civilian con- 
sumption. The industry believes 
that imports of copper for first- 
quarter needs will not be reduced. 

Brass in the form of fired cart- 
ridge cases of small arms and 
artillery is the only non-ferrous 
metal scrap being returned from 
overseas in quantity, according to 
a recent report by the United 

tates. Army. Owing to the short- 
page of personnel and conservation 
of shipping space the amount of 





this brass being returned has 


Non-Ferrous Metals—WPB to Review Lead 
Supply Situation—Quicksilver Unchanged 


E. & M. J. metal and mineral markets in its issue of November 


“Concern in Washington over the reduction in surplus stocks of 
lead that has occurred this year now points to action to maintain the 
stockpile at a minimum of about 100,000 tons. 
representing the industry has been asked to meet with WPB officials 
to review the outlook. Copper and zinc producers learned last week 
that the small-arms ammunition program will be expanded, pointing 


The advisory group 





to sustained high consumption of® 





dropped from a peak of about 15,- 
000,000 lb. a month before the in- 
vasion to a current 5,000,000 Ib. a 
month. None of the brass scrap 
goes to dealers, but is sold direct 
to refineries, brass mills, and in- 
got makers under WPB allocation. 
Only small quantities of copper, 
aluminum, lead, and zine are 
coming back and these are sold 
with other scrap at salvage segre- 
gation centers. 


Lead 


The shrinking stockpile in lead 
has brought the subject of supply 
and demand of the metal up for 
review in Washington. The ad- 
visory committee of the industry 
will meet with WPB officials to- 
day (Nov. 30) to explore the situ- 
ation. Producers believe that the 
authorities intend to take steps 
that will prevent the reserve sup- 
ply from falling below 100,000 
tons. This may be accomplished 
by increasing imports, or asking 
consumers to limit their purchases 
to actual nearby requirements. 
Little hope is held out for in- 
creasing domestic production, ow- 





ing to the tight labor situation. 
Action on releasing foreign lead 
for December delivery awaits the 
outcome of WPB deliberations. , 

Sales in the domestic market 
for the last week amounted to 
3,491 tons. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has filed a complaint alleging a 
conspiracy to maintain monopo- 
listic conditions and non-compe- 
titive prices in interstate sales of 
white lead. Companies named are 
National Lead, Anaconda, Inter- 
national Smelting & Refining, 
Eagle-Picher Lead, Eagle-Picher 
Sales, Sherwin - Williams, and 
Glidden. ’ 

Zine , 

The announced expansion in 
the smallarms ammunition pro- 
gram has made producers lift 
their estimates on probable con- 
sumption of zinc by brass makers 
early next year. Orders for zinc 
have come through on a larger 
scale, anticipating increased de- 
mands for brass. Call for zinc 
was confined chiefly to high 
grade and brass special. 

Tin 

Tin contained in concentrates 
exported from Bolivia during Oc- 
tober amounted to 3,913 metric 
tons, which compares with 4,750 
tons in September, and 3,254 tons 
in October last year. Exports in 
the January-October period to- 
taled 32,494 tons of tin contained. 

Statistics released by the Bu- 
reau of Mines place 1943 consump- 
tion of tin in the United States 
at 80,330 long tons, of which 34,- 
077 tons was classified as second- 
ary. This compares with 85,687 
tons in 1942 (29,299 tons second- 
ary); 134,695 tons in 1941 (31,609 
tons secondary); and 97,154 tons 
in 1940 (24,830 tons secondary). 
The tinplate industry consumed 
44% of the total tonnage of pri- 
mary metal used in 1943. 

Prices in the United States 
market remained unchanged last 
week on the basis of 52c. per 
pound for Straits quality tin. 
Shipment quotations were nom- 
inally as follows: 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
November 23___ Holiday 
November 24... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 25... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 27... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 28... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 29_._ 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Magnesium 

Because military use of mag- 
nesium has continued to decrease, 
and surplus stocks of the metal 
have almost doubled the amount 
originally set aside as a safety 
reserve, WPB last week an- 
nounced additional curtailment of 
production. Production of mag- 
nesium in government - owned 
plants will virtually cease by Jan. 
1, 1945, it was stated officially. 


All restrictions on the use of 
magnesium were removed by 
WPB in October. 


Quicksilver 

The supply situation in quick- 
silver remains tight and occa- 
sional business is heard of at 
prices close to and at the $125 
level. However, most sellers are 
taking care of their regular cus- 
tomers under the unusual condi- 
tions now governing the market 
and are maintaining prices at $118 
to $120 per flask. Inability to 
estimate the government’s re- 
quirements in salts and other 
products of quicksilver tends to 
make the outlook uncertain. 


Silver 

The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is considering 
the extension of the Green Silver 
Act. Authorities believe that the 
measure will be extended for at 
least one year. Consumption of 
silver for war uses is expected to 
drop after the war in Europe 
ends. The law, passed in July, 
1943, made Treasury silver avail- 
able for industry. 

London reported a quiet market 
in silver for the week that ended 
yesterday, with the price un- 
changed at 234%4d. The New York 
Official price of foreign silver 
continued at 4434c., with domestic 
at 70%c. 
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s s . Total Loads 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week Railroads Total Revenue Received trom 
Freight Loaded Ppa 
Southern Distriet— 1944 1943 1942 
Ended Nov. 25, 1944 Decreased 95,643 Cars serene. tennessee & wortnem ae a 
e E Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala__._____-. 684 700 626 2,789 2,916 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, | atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-.. 660 713 719 wa oo 
totaled 768,730 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced Rentreteecen ~~---------------- — 12a a rH rent 
on Nov. 30. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of Chatteten & Basten aca... 384 389 390 1872 2002 
1943 of 51,102 cars, or 6.2%, but an increase above the same week in| Cliuchfield__......-.___-_ 1,659 1,738 1,694 3,086 2,811 
1942 of 25,266 cars, or 3.4% es. coger tana Stith cose tenn mes 274 273 ay = _ — 
4s ’ pee ®t geP D OS eS a 2 1 ¢ 7 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Nov. 25 decreased een et Gee aan pt 1.588 1491 1.371 
95,643 cars, or 11.1% below the preceding week due to Thanksgiving Gainesville Midland__._________-_-__. 33 44 36 116 110 
holiday CORE SEER AME GTS 1,044 1,201 1,150 2.00) 3007 
we . : Georgia Pierida. ....- - +. 476 360 383 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 371,136 cars, a decrease Gane Saekie a 4.356 4.254 4.002 4.439 4.492 
of 36,864 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,96 | niinois Central System__._____----__- 26,258 27,196 25.848 17,751 16,344 
cars above the corresponding week in 1943. Louisville & Nashville.______._-__-_-- 24,534 — ~~ et me 
* * _ 6 ¢ r 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled rem porte a a aot aoe Ze esi ri 
98,383 cars, a decrease of 10,446 cars below the preceding week but|.»wasnvitie, chattanooga & St. L....____ 3,332 3,429 3.235 4,603 4.936 
an increase of 2,259 cars above the corresponding week of 1943. Norfolk Southern___-._--_-_----_---- 921 +e6 oe 2,053 1.063 
Car loading amounted to 162,603 cars, a decrease of 12,964 cars (enh emge Syme ee mapa pat = = ot. yeaa ee 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 19,221 cars below the.|.c.cneard Air Line... 9.867 10.546 10.024 8.969 9357 
corresponding week in 1943. Southern: System_____________-___--. 23,188 a eat aunts s.0as 7.008 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,578 cars,.a decrease rt gg ae 9 alee oe eam eaat ao He aoa Be oan 
of 6,457 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,253 cars _ m 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts Cites oe ee 118,789 119,332 113,324 122,543 122,057 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Nov. 25 =— 
totaled 30,499 cars, a decrease of 3,574 cars below the preceding Northwestern District— 
se of 2,217 cars below the corresponding week | Chicago & North Western__...__.-_-_. 15,421 15,286 14,952 13,318 13,903 
page ay vitasnetan ; Chicago Great Western______._-___~-~. sneer inten Bs oon. By 
é . Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._____---_-- 8 i ’ ’ ' 
Livestock loading amounted to 21,095 cars, a decrease of 3,222 Chidegh St. Paul, Sinn. & Ousha..... 2920 3.271 3,020 3.844 3.283 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 5,058 cars above | puiuth, Missabe & Iron Range___-____ 796 19,343 16,209 141 205 
; i j j Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__._-_~-. 447 d 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the prone Mage x rp Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.____...__...... 8,643 8,922 8,442 11,517 11,637 
loading of livestock for the week of Nov. 25 totale * Cars, A/a podge, Des Moines & South... 310 370 359 "6 70 
decrease of 2,473 cars below the preceding week but an increase Of | Great Northern______----___-___-_-__. 11,926 ie 13.087 6.362 4.786 
‘ , j i Green Bay & Western____.._...____-._ 424 
4,433 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. d f 3.774 | Lake Superior & Ishpeming_-----_-_—- 795 613 1,707 114 56 
Forest products loading totaled 37,683 cars, a decrease of 3, Minneapolis & St. Louis_._._____..__._ 1,924 1,854 1.861 2,538 2,337 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 4,244 cars below | minn., St. Paul & S.S.M.____________. 4,335 13.780 1622 2,898 2.863 
: : Northern Pacific___..._...__...____-. 10,516 : 466 ‘ , 
the corresponding week in 1943. € 21.154 cars | SPokane International......--..----- 218 140 158 515 553 
Ore loading amounted to 18,871 cars, a decrease 0 , Spokane, Portland & Seattle___--_-___ 2,282 2,323 1,380 3,603 3,618 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 30,782 cars below the . 
corresponding week in 1943. | Total__. e 83,114 109,469 96,920 65,074 63,589 
Coke loading amounted to 13,381 cars, a’ decrease of 762 cars = 
h ding week and a decrease of 1,880 cars below the| Central Western District— 
below the preceding , vesiial 
di eek in 1943 Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____-___ 23,243 21,761 20,649 15,332 ,442 
corresponding w ‘ ‘th th onding | Alton_-- 2 Sea AT AR EE 31547 3/267 3.009 4,040 4.419 
All districts reported decreases compared with the corresp & | Bingham & Gariicld........... 379 611 506 82 90 
week in 1943, except the Central Western, but all districts reported | chicago, Burlington & Quincy__.__.... 20,004 19,431 1p, 148 13,580 13,109 
. i : Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,795 3,222 ‘ 
increases compared with 1942 except the Northwestern Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 11970 11250 10929 13,310 11,036 
1944 1943 1942 | Chicago & Eastern Illinois_____.______ 2,649 2,536 2,131 6,007 6,742 
6 Weeks of January____.._----_--___-- 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 | Colorado & Southern___-____________. 911 843 1,404 2,555 2,147 
4 weeks of February_..___------------ 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 | Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,747 4,252 4,409 6,241 6,236 
eens 00 Sm nn 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 | Denver & Salt Lake__________________ 544 525 683 24 25 
ee ee A en es een n 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 | Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 855 861 1,128 1,782 1,549 
ier SS Sg RE aR hal 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 | [lintdis Terminal__._.____.___________ 2,106 2,030 1,662 1,985 1,889 
eee Or eee. es Sain 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 | Missouri-Illinois___._.___.____________. 1,247 1,173 1,082 502 536 
Dee Sa e  ANEE SIEGES EEE 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 | Nevada Northern___________________. 1,783 1,916 2,252 132 125 
ue: Or ee es 3,579,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 | North Western Pacific_______________. 743 822 818 884 670 
-§ weeks of September___..--__-.------- 4,428,427 4,456 466 4,410,669 | Peoria & Pekin Union___-____--____-_- 0 27 4 0 0 
4 Weeks of October____--- ee 3,598,979 3,607,851 3,604,323 | Southern Pacific (Pacific) ..._________ 27,982 28,161 25,143 14,926 13,961 
Week of November 4..___----------- 893,333 754,739 829,663 | Toledo; Peoria & Western____________. 348 322 342 1,933 1,856 
Week of November 11_______- 839,489 847,972 826,695 | Union Pacific System_.__..._________ 19,998 17,023 18,034 16,830 18,140 
Week of November 18...--_____- 864,373 882,287 a ey dt ae es a RE SS ae LRA 485 641 576 4 10 
Week of November 25... _- 768,730 819,832 743,464 | Western Pacific 1,876 2,115 2,115 4,463 4,270 
Total 40,385,837 39,331,719 39,988,017; Total beac 128,212 122,789 117,534 105,442 100,104 
a PE OP’= = — = = ’ : : : 
The following table is a summary of the ol ae ee Southwestern District— 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ende ‘red. with | Butlington-Rock Island_______-_____ ‘. 317 292 123 534 173 
During the period 48 roads showed increases when compared wi I I 5,844 7,366 5,070 2,525 2.863 
. oO. International-Great Northern________. 2,531 2,203 3,212 3,375 4,173 
the corresponding week a year 56 Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf_...-________ 280 241 348 1,060 1,415 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS Kansas City Southern________________ 5,027 5,845 4,310 2,926 2.817 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED NOV. 25 Louisiana & Arkansas________________ 3,340 3,291 3,639 2,354 3,032 
Total Loads | Litchfield & Madison________________. 277 342 266 1/254 1.238 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from | widland Valley___..___._____._.____ 622 649 655 476 332 
Freight Loaded Connections Missouri & Arkansas___________._._____ 182 162 164 462 466 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942s 1944 1943 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,083 5,776 6,527 4,767 6,072 
ee SES REN a ee a 272 226 256 1,428 1,543 | Missouri Pacific___-.___-.___-_______ 17,123 17,317 15,538 17.982 21.098 
Bangor & Aroostook_____----------- ” 1,838 2,359 1,509 336 208 | Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ hig 64 84 106 361 171 
Boston & Maine... -.----- 1 6,245 5,970 4,951 14,237 15,382 | St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,159 8,552 8,538 8,839 8,532 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--- 1,223 1,468 1,225 1,974 2,405 | St. Louis Southwestern__...__________ 3.630 3,236 3,151 7.286 7°399 
Gentral Indiana... -....----..--+-- 31 31 19 33 44 | Texas & New Orleans________________. 11,840 13,374 13,687 5.714 51553 
Central Vermont __..-._------------- 966 861 829 2,200 2,821 | Texas & Pacific__..____.--______.___ 5.539 5.599 5.736 6.942 8.050 
Daawane eeen....._--------<- 4,822 5,614 5,937 12,021 11,620) Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 73 84 107 36 45 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_-_--- Sane 7208 <2 eH peor Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___________ 30 21 21 52 23 
MM a Sc ieepwisnselllaoes 2 9 
Detroit ‘Toledo a iesien..--- 1,616 2,286 1,403 1/269 pogo | Total 71,961 74,434 71,198 66,945 73,452 
Detroit & Toledo Shore. Line-_..------ 305 276 276 2.684 2.998 ee 
ORE DAR aah US EE a 12,186 ‘oa oxo 4 a ES6 *Previous week's figure. 
Grand Trunk Western__----------~--- 3,302 3,36 "189 1975 2'415 Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
Lehigh & Hudson River__----~-------- “aan can jaan ps 1'565 
iene valley. — APPROACH aay TE 8.59 7264 13,494 13,332 
eM cident ene 2,196 1,822 1,949 ao 3 Weeki Si tl ti of rt b g Ind 4 
Monongahela—--------------------— a 2 a an ee y oialistics aperboar usiry 
ontour____.----------------------- ’ y , . 
New York Central Lines_---_-------- oo ee ies ae We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
-- Ao ner hype oa aa 893 1,054 666 3,354 2'702| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
aul Gites wet. ious... 6,114 O.200::- Cae: hess.” ieee paperboard industry. 
N. ¥.. Susquehanna & Western-—------ 1631 «731 «7,094 ~=SO«7'098~—S«a'800| ,. . THE members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
sence & 3a ee: Se 4984 5,041 7,502 7,964| industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___-----------~-- = +14 a Bo 39, | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
Pittsburg, Shawmat & North ---------" ao ‘ius phi 2.538 2,507| cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
Pittsburgh & West Virginie---------~- 312 252 243 1,089 1,064 | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
pt seh ea aaece Mcmaaant 5,687 5,974 4,775 11,893 411,377| industry. 
phony ng pe TY a 5,249 4,276 4,304 3,963 4,513 
Tota! fe 144,961 154,663 135,679 217,902 234,472 STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
rig SE a —————SS— Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Sour 
‘abtont Canton d Youngstown ciacsete 705 727 703 =—_-1,336 1,403 Period Received Tons = =- Remain 
Saltimeré' ts Ohi0..- ..-------=---=-- 40,541 42,141 33,984 27,752  30,530| 1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___------------- 3,568 5,282 4,747 1,342 1,557| August 5 - 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley..-_---------- *327 396 348 *6 S| AMINE Bi icesin gira 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
Cambria & Indiana___--_------------ 1,510 1,797 1,821 4 oF | RBCS FB ne eens 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
Central R. R. of New Jersey_.-------~-- 6,305 6,855 6,476 19,432 21,344 | #eigust 26... 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
Cornwalll_—_ ---..------------------- pred +4 44 51 65 | September 2___.-_______ 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
‘Cumberland & Pennsylvania—----~-~—- = a2 an 33 , September 9__......__.. 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
Ligonier Valley_-----------------~--~ September 126---.-...____ 129,481 158,178 525.730 97 94 
adh ani rep fee ay aa van . __ Be pre aa September 23___-__-_--__ 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94/ 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_—------- ‘ ‘ : ° , September 30---....._... 160,952 159.114 482.896 95 94 
‘Pennsylvania System__--------------~- 75,407 81,248 69,947 63,654 63,821 
Reading Co 13,950 14,525 13,274. 29,716 28,618} October 7-_-_-_-________ 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 
‘Union (Pittsburgh) __-- 19,408 20,067 20,578 5,433 7,188 | October 14__--__--_______ 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 94 
Western SMarvand..__...-.---..... 3,613 4,224 3,425 12,798  12,304| October 21__-__-_________ 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 
hep eg 168,645 181,070 158,758 167,840 173.473 | October 28--------------- 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 94 
Teenie ons ~ : tan nd ro ------------- rity 157,644 535,745 96 94 
Ovpmer 25 --———-—----——- , 158,266 515,7. 96 94 
Pocahontas District— November 18____-_--_____ 135,644 156.667 pg lo 96 4 
peake & Ohio 27,673 30,449 25,783 12,188 13,857 . 
Cee ay Saskerh 20,529 22,798 19,814 7:801 7,091 | November 25------------- 110,144 149,062 450, 91 94 
Vi inten va 4,646 4,828 4,454 2,602 2.790 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less uction, do 
rg — femiaihatee, leche not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
Total___- e 52,848 58,075 50,051 22,591 23,738 eae eens made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
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Maj. Gen. Hurley Named 
Ambassador to China 


President Roosevelt sent to the 
Senate on Nov. 27 the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
U. S. Army, of New Mexico, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to China. In United Press 
advices from Washington Nov. 24 
it was stated: “General Hurley 
would succeed Clarence E. Gauss, 
Ambassador to China since 1941, 
who resigned: shortly after Gen- 
eral Joseph W. Stillwell was re- 
called last month. General Hurley 
has been in China for some time 
in an advisory capacity to aid 
China’s output of war materials.” 

From Chungking, Nov. 26, the 
Associated Press reported: “Rank- 
ing Chinese welcomed today the 
appointment of Major-Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley as United States 
Ambassador, expressing the belief 
that it reflected Washington’s 
acute interest and concern in the 
critical China situation. 

“It was felt that Gen. Hurley, 
who came here as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representa- 
tive, enjoyed more intimate con- 
tact with the White House than 
his predecessors. In frequent dis- 
cussions with President Chiang 
Kai-shek, Gen. Hurley has be- 
come closer personally to the 
Generalissimo than any other 
American Ambassador or other 
foreigner. 


P. O. Appeals for Early 
Christmas Buying, Mailing 
An appeal to the public to buy 
and mail their Christmas pur- 
chases as early as possible, was 
recently made by Frank C. Walk- 
er, Postmaster General, who 
stated that otherwise “the postal 
service cannot do its job of deliv- 
ering all Christmas gifts on time.” 
Noting that “extraordinary war- 





time conditions face us,’ Mr. 
Walker said: 
“Unprecedented shortages of 


man power and transportation fa- 
cilities growing out of the war 
compel early mailing. The Postal 
Service has given 50,000 experi- 
enced employees to the armed 
forces and 300,000 railroad work- 
ers have gone to war. Equally se- 
rious is the fact that rail and other 
transport facilities are taxed to 
the limit with the great burden of 
war traffic which all of us know 
must take precedence. 

“The way in which everyone 
responded in making it possible 
for us to handle a volume of 70,- 
000,000 parcels for the armed 
forces overseas leaves no doubt in 
my mind that the Christmas mail- 
ing will be equally successful. I 
ask for the help of the press, 
radio, business advertisers, civic 
groups and all Americans in mak- 
ing it possible for the Postal Serv- 
ice to do its work. 

“We urge everyone to buy 
now, mail and mark gifts ‘Do Not 
Open Until Christmas.’ ”’ 


Lumber Movement 
Week Ended Nov. 25, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 497 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 5% above 
production for the week Nov. 25, 
1944. In the same week new or- 
ders of these mills were 6% more 
than production. Unfilled order 
files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 87% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 34 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 36 
days’ production. 

or the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 2.8%; orders 
by 3.9%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
20.1% greater; shipments were 











26.8% greater, and orders were 
16.3% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


In its Dec. 1 Bulletin, the New 
York State Banking Department 
reported approval by it on Nov. 
25 of certificate of increase of 
Morgan & Cie Inc., 23 Wall St., 
of the amount of capital stock 
and authorization of new shares 
from $150,000, consisting of 1,500 
shares having a par value of $100 





each, to $1,000,000, consisting of 
10,000 shares having a par value 
of $100 each. 





Nathan C. Lenfestey, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Cashier of The National 
City Bank of New York, was ten- 
dered a reception at the Bankers 
Club on Nov. 30 to mark the com- 
pletion of his 25th year as Cashier 
of the bank. More than 500 vet- 
eran employees and officers who 
have been closely associated with 
him during that time attended. 





E. Chester Gersten, President of 
‘The Public National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, an- 
nounces that directors on Nov. 30 
recommended, subject to share- 
holders’ vote and approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, an 
increase in capital of the bank to 
$7,700,000 by transfer of $700,000. 
from undivided profits and pay- 
ment of 10% stock dividend on 
Feb. 1, 1945 to holders of record 
Jan. 16, 1945. Total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits are ex- 
pected to aggregate approximate- 
ly $20,500,000 as of the end of the 
year. Regular quarterly dividend 
of 37%c per share was declared 
payable Jan. 2, 1945 to holders of | 
record, Dec. 20, 1944. 





a position in the credit department 
of the former Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Co. Fol- 
lowing the merger of Chatham 
Phenix with Manufacturers Trust 
Company in the early part of 1932, 
Mr. Miller was transferred to the 
principal office of the latter insti- 
tution and was named branch loan 
supervisor for several of its of- 
fices. During the latter part of 
1932, Mr. M.ller was appointed 
Assistant Manager of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company’s office in 
the Williamsburg Bridge Plaza in 
Brooklyn. Four years later he was 
elected an Assistant Secretary and 
placed in charge of that office, 
and in 1938 he was transferred to 
the office at 84 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn. One year later, Mr. Miller 
was transferred back to the main 
office to assist in the supervision 
of the bank’s 23 offices in Brook- 
lyn and Queens, and in 1940 he 
was elected an Assistant Vice- 
President. 





Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York announces that John 
H. Brennen, H. C. V. Cann, Ray- 
mona F. De Mott, Alexander M. 
Horner, Leon A. Rosenbaurn and 
Edwin B. Thorpe, all former As- 
sistant Secretaries, have been 
elected Assistant Vice-Presidents 
of the bank. Mr. Brennen is affil- 
iated with the bank’s Out-of- 
Town Department at its principal 
office. Mr. Cann is located at the 
office at 149 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. De Mott is in charge of 
the office at Fourth Avenue, cor- 
ner 27th Street, New York, and 
Mr. Rosenbaum is at the office at 
Seventh Avenue, corner 39th 





Manufacturers Trust Co. has an- 
nounced that Elliott Debevoise, 
Vice-President of the bank for the 
last 12 years, and affiliated with , 
its Fifth Avenue office at Fifth: 
Avenue, corner 43rd Street, for | 
the last two years, will be placed 
in charge of that office beginning 
Jan. 1. He will succeed John T. 
Madden, Viee-President, who is 
leaving at the end of the year to 
become President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank. Mr. 
Madden will continue to be 
closely identified with Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. by reason of the 
fact that he will be elected to its 
board of directors in the near fu- 
ture. A native New Yorker, Mr. 
Debevoise was graduated from 
Wiiliams College in 1915. During 
World War I he served in the 


Navy as a Lieutenant. Mr. Debe- 


voise began his banking career 
with the former Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank in 1920, and one year 
later became associated with the 


former Chatham Phenix National 


Bank & Trust Co., where he served 
successively as Assistant Trust 


Officer, Assistant Cashier, Assist- 


ant Vice-President and Vice- 
President. Following the merger 
‘of Manufacturers Trust Co. with 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co. in 1932, Mr. Debevoise 
continued as a Vice-President of 
the former institution, and, during 
the next two years he was located 
at the 149 Broadway Office of the 
bank. In 1934, he was named 
“Vice-President in charge of the 


‘Personal Trust Department at the 


Main Office of Manufacturers 
‘Trust Co., where he remained for 
eight years. In 1942, he was as- 
signed to the Fifth Avenue office. 


‘Mr. Debevoise is a director of the 


Oil Transfer Corp. and a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
Trust Companies Association of 
Wew York. He is a past President 
of the New York Chapter of Rob- 
ert Morris Associates. 





Walter R. Miller, formerly As- 
sistant Vice-President of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the bank. Mr. Miller 
was graduated from New York 
Immediately 


employ of the former National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 


as a credit analyst. He remained 


Street, New York. Mr. Horner and 
Mr. Thorpe are with the bank’s 
Personal Loan Department at 29 
Broadway, New York. 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced on Dec. 1 
that it had approved on Nov. 24 
the certificate of increase of cap- 
ital stock from $800,000, of the 
Trade Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York City, consisting of 80,000 
shares having a par value of $10 
each, to $1,500,000, consisting of 
150,000 shares of a par value of 
$10 each. 


Robert M. Catherine, President 
of the Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y., announced on Nov. 
27 the election of Urban C. LeGost 
as Assistant Secretary of the bank. 


Lester Mendell, Chairman of the 
Board of the Flushing National 
Bank, of Flushing, L. I.; announces 
that the following have been 
elected to the bank’s board of di- 
rectors: 


Charles F. Stratton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and a director of 
the American Merchant Marine 
Steamship Corp., and Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Betalba 
Realty Corp.; 

Russell Marston, President and 
director of Lawyers Mortgage 
Corp., and President and a direc- 
tor of the Carol Agency, Inc.; 


Hubert F. Young, President, 
Treasurer and director of Fidel 
Association of New York, Inc., and 
Secretary, Treasurer and a direc- 
tor of Securities Corporation Gen- 
eral; and 


Jesse B. White, President, direc- 
tor and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rhode Is- 
land Insurance Company, and 
Vice-President of the Louisville 
Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 














Charles,Miller, banker and for- 


mer Postmaster of Baldwin, Long | 


Island, N. Y., died on Nov. 22. He 
was 82 years old. Mr. Miller was 
a director and one of the found- 
ers of the Baldwin National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Baldwin. 





Horace S. Ford, Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was elected a director of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; 
Mass., at a meeting of the direc- 





there until 1928 when he accepted 


tors on Nov. 21. ee 


The approval of the stockhold- 
ers of the Quincy Trust Co., of 
Quincy, Mass., was given recently 
at a meeting, to the proposed is- 
suance of 10,000 shares of $10 par 
stock which according to the Bos- 
ton “Herald” of Dec. 2, were to be 
offered to stockholders of record 
Sept. 1 for subscription at $15 a 
share on the basis of one share for 
each 2% shares held. Stockholders 


and cancel 12,950 shares of pre- 
ferred, amounting to $129,500, 
held by the RFC. 





It is announced that sale of the 
unsubscribed portion of an issue 
of 60,000 shares of First Camden 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. of Camden, N. J., $12.50 par 
value common stock, has been 
completed by Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, underwriters. The 


subscription to common. stock- 
holders at $13 per share. 





Charles Hasler, Treasurer of the 
Orange Savings Bank, Orange, 
N. J. and veteran of 58 years in 
the banking business, died on Nov. 
26, at the age of 74. According to 
the Newark “News” Mr. Hasler 
began his banking career as a 
clerk in the former Orange Na- 
tional Bank. He served that insti- 
tution 45 years, and when he re- 
signed in 1931 to take the position 
of Treasurer of Orange Savings 
— he was a Cashier and direc- 
or. 





Albert R. Jube, a director of the 
National State Bank, of Newark, 
N. J., and member of the law firm 
of Chamberlin, Kafer, Wilds & 
Jube of New York, was elected on 


States Savings Bank, Newark,N. J. 


Committee on Railroad Taxation, 
and is a director of the Fireman’s 
Insurance Co. of Newark and of 
Collins & Aikman Corp. of N. Y. 





James E. Gowen, President of 
the Girard Trust Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Dec. 1 announced the 
resignation of Effingham B. Mor- 
ris, Jr., as Vice-President of the 
bank. Mr. Morris, whose resigna- 
tion will go into effect Jan. 1, has 
been with the bank since 1928. 
Simultaneously, Mr. Gowen an- 
nounced that Clyde P. Smith had 
been named Assistant Treasurer 
and John E. Neeley, Assistant Sec- 
retary. 





Albert D. Graham, Chairman of 
the Board of the First National 
Bank ‘of Baltimore, Md., an- 
nounced recently that an increase 
in the outstanding capital stock of 
the bank from 400,000 to 500,000 
shares was recommended by di- 
rectors at a meeting held on Nov. 
28. J. S. Armstrong, Financial Edi- 
tor of the Baltimore “Sun” in re- 
porting this also said in part: 

“The board proposes that the 
100,000 additional shares be of- 
fered to stockholders at $30 a 
share in the proporiion of one new 
share for each four now held. 

“The stock is now quoted on 
the over-the-counter markets 58 
bid, 60 asked, thus indicating a 
substantial value for the subscrip- 
tion rights. ; 

“Stockholders will be asked to 
authorize the capital increase at 
the annual meeting scheduled to 
take place next Jan. 9. 

“Issuance of the new stock will 
increase the bank’s combined cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits 
from $12,200,000 to $15,200,000. 
Capital will be augmented from 
$4,000.000 to $5,000,000; surplus 
from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, and 
undivided profits will be un- 
changed at $2,200,000. 

“Deposits of the First National, 
largest commercial bank in. the 
Fifth Federal Reserve district, are 
aor, averaging around $300,000,- 


James Edward Webb, President 
and founder of the Bank of Hamp- 
_,ton Roads at Newport News, Va., 








end -ivie Jenader qadeon Nov: 30. | 


Mr. Webb was 71 years of age. 


also voted that proceeds of the) 
stock sale shall be used to retire | 


shares were originally offered for | 


Nov. 30, a trustee of the United | 


Mr. Jube was a member of New | 
Jersey’s former Governor Edison’s | 


The Community Bank of War- | 
saw, Warsaw, Mo., became a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank on Dec. 1, according to an 
announcement by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, which 
said: 

“The new member was char- 
tered March 2, 1934. It has a cap- 
ital of $25,000 and surplus of $20,- 
000; total resources of $765,719. Its 
| officers are: C. W. Kennedy, Pres- 
ident; M. N. White, Vice-Presi- 
|dent; W. J. Lumpe, Cashier, and 
| Beryl Gregory and J. E. Brady, 
| Assistant Cashiers. 


| “The addition of the Community 
| Bank of Warsaw brings the total 
membership of the Federal Re- 
|serve Bank of St. Louis to 474. 
These member banks hold over 
70% of the net deposits of alt 
banking institutions in the Eighth 
| District.” 


| 











Roy E. Garnett, President of 
the First National Bank in Lake 
Worth, Florida, announces that a 
'150% increase in the bank’s cap- 
_ital stock was voted at a special 
| meeting of the stockholders held 
'on Nov. 29. This increase is being 
accomplished, by the sale of 500 
shares of stock at $100 per share 
or $50,000 of new. stock “to stock- 
holders wed. .as. of Nav.. 28, 
1944 and a ,000 stock dividend 
on the basis of one additional 
share for each share owned. When 
completed on Dee. 31, the cap- 
ital will show $200,600 surplus, 
$200,000 undivided profits and re- 
serves over $62,000 for a total of 
more than $462,000 or an increase 
of $102,000 over one year ago. In 
addition, Mr: Garnett stated that 
the par value of the bank’s stock 
is being reduced from $100 to $10 
per share so that as of Dec. 31, 
1944 there will be 20,000 shares 
outstanding. 


It was also revealed by Mr. 
|Garnett that only 12 out of 175 
banks in Florida would have a 
‘larger Capital Account to - its 
'eredit than the First. National 
| Bank in Lake Worth will show on 
| Dee. 31. He also said that this 
| capital stock increase would en- 
|able the bank to take greater ad- 
vantage of, and be prepared for 
increased business. A further re- 
port to the stockholders by Mr. 
Garnett disclosed that checking 
and savings accounts number over 
4,700 which is more than 25% 
ahead of last year, while the de- 
posit increase is 57% as of this 
date and now total $5,500,000. 
Wiley R. Reynolds, Chairman of 
the Board of the Lake Worth bank 
in addition, heads the First Na- 
tional Bank in Palm Beach and 
American National Bank, Miami. 











"The election of J. C. Tenison 
as President of the Dallas Nationa] 
Bank of Dallas, Tex., to succeed 
the late Ernest R. Tennant, was 
announced on Nov. 25 by Chris- 
tian C. Weichsel, Chairman of the 
Board of the bank. 


Mr. Weichsel at the same time 
announced the election of Roger 
L. Tennant as a member of the 
board of directors, and Joe Agee 
as Executive Vice-President. 


In reporting these changes the 
Dallas “Times-Herald” of Nov. 26 
said: 

“Mr. Tennant- has been in the 
banking business since 1908, start- 
ing as a runner and collector for 
the old City National Bank, of 
which his father was president. 
Mr. Tenison left the City Nationa! 
in 1916 to become a member of the 
firm of E. O. Tenison and Sons, 
Bankers, a private bank which in 
1917 was nationalized as the Teni- 
son National Bank. He was elect- 
ed Vice-President of Tenison Na- 
tional, which in 1920, merged with 
the City National Bank. He then 
served as Cashier of the Dallas 
National Bank, which in 1931 con- 
colidated with the Dallas Bank 
and Trust Company and operated 
until 1937 when a national char- 
ter was secured. Mr. Tenison was 
Vice-President and Cashier of the 
bank but owing to the growth of 
the institution, some years ago re- 
linauished the position of Cashier 
and served as Vice-President only. 








The election of W. W. Banks, 
President of the Dallas Tank Co., 
Dallas, Tex., as a member of the 
board of directors of the Oak Cliff 
Bank and Trust Co., of Dallas, was 
announced by R. D. Suddarth, 
President of the Oak Cliff Bank 
on Nov. 16. 





M. M. Walter, manager of the 
main Montreal branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada since 1938, 
who began his banking career 
with The Royal Bank in 1912 and 
who is well known in business 
and financial circles, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Man- 
ager of the bank, according to an- 
nouncement received at The Royal 
Bank’s New York agency. In ad- 
dition to his new duties, Mr. Wal- 
ter will continue to serve as man- 
ager of the Montreal branch. He 
is a veteran of the First World 
War and an officer in the Second 
Battalion, Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, is a member of the Sol- 
diers’ Dependents Advisory Board, 
and for a number of years has 
taken an active interest in the 
work of the Canadian Red Cross 
and Montreal Welfare Federation. 


Organization of Blood 
Donor Groups Urged = - 


The organization of blood 
donor groups for the duration to 
back up General Eisenhower’s call 
for “more of everything” was 
urged on industry and labor at 
the weekly business forum of the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York in observing 
“Thanksgiving for Plasma” over 
Station WMCA on Nov. 22. “Make 
it the business of business to bring 
them back alive,’ Gordon Lamont, 
Chairman of the Blood Donor 
Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, said in urging the forma- 
tion of the donor groups. In prais- 
ing the more than 400 firms and 
organizations which have _ insti- 
tuted such a program for the du- 
ration, Mr. Lamont said they con- 
stitute between 60 and 70% of 
the donors at the New York Blood 
Donor Center. He added that 
while 650,000 donors in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn have contrib-—- 
uted 1,250,000 pints of blood, the 
number represents but 6% of 
New York’s population. “When 
are the rest going to get into the 
fight?” he asked. “Too many peo- 
ple think the war. is over. It is 
all over but the ing. That 
really takes blood. the boys 
come back and ask ‘What were 
you doing while I was fighting, 
bleeding and dying?’ you donors 
will have an answer. You are go- 
ing to be able to say ‘We sent 
blood.’ And those boys will know, 
because their lives will have been 
— by you donors,” Mr. Lamont 
said. 


A graphic example of the value 
of blood plasma was a speaker on 
the forum in the person of Lieu- 
tenant Cord Meyer, Jr., of the 
Marine Corps. 


Walter E. Van der Waag, Chair- 
man of the Blood Donor Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, described the or- 
ganization of the Bank’s hundreds 
of employees who are regularly 
donating their blood. e said 
they even have a so-called flyins 
squadron that jumps in to fill 
gaps in their pledged quota when 
business or illness prevents sched- 
uled donors from keeping an ap- 
pointment. Placards about the 
Bank show the ratio of blood 
donors to Bank personnel in the 
armed forces. More than 25% of 
the employees are donors, with a 
total of 2,100 pints in 18 months. 


Lieut. Meyer closed the forum 
by pointing out that “If those back 
in the United States donate suf- 
ficient blood, even the most seri- 
ously wounded will have a fight- 
ing chance. If we do not give 
enough, in the fond belief that 
the war will soon be over, or 
thinking that someone else will 
do it, the day will come when 
some boy who might have lived 
will die’ instead.” 














